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LEADING ARTICLES 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Shorter Notices 


HE Imperial Conference, which has begun its 
Sessions this week, meets at a moment of great 
opportunity. The eyes of the world have been drawn to 
the British Commonwealth, not only by the pageantry 
and symbolism of the Coronation, but also by the belief 
that in the hands of its member nations lie decisions 
that are vital for the future of the whole world. The 
great experiment of international co-operation at Geneva 
has been making heavy weather in recent years. But 
this other experiment of co-operation between the British 
Peoples has thriven on freedom. Indeed, the desire to 
work in harmony grows ever stronger through the 
tealisation of a fundamental coincidence of interests. 
The present Conference, however, will have to deal with 
many great problems of adjustment and co-ordination. 
Norman Davis’s parting statement drew fresh 
attention to the responsibility of the Commonwealth 
statesmen assembled in London for deciding what is to 
the British contribution to the movement towards 
international trade. This side of the Imperial Con- 

A § task was fully reviewed in The Economist 
Weeks ago. But there is another, and perhaps still 
Graver, series of questions to be answered, another 
PPPortunity to be seized or lost. It is, in brief, the oppor- 
to retrieve the leadership that the Common- 

» and especially Great Britain, discarded at the 

agg the disastrous Hoare-Laval plan. The 
affairs, th being free to conduct their own external 
Several at phrase only has meaning in so far as the 
Policies of the Commonwealth nations are united 
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The Imperial Conference 


by a common principle. Support for the League of 
Nations and collective security furnished such a prin- 
ciple. It had the additional merit of cutting much 
of the ground from under the feet of controversialists 
about Dominion rights of neutrality in Great Britain’s 
wars. But if the Governments of the Commonwealth 
to-day mean by that principle widely different things, 
the virtue has gone out of it. Hence, the first task of the 
Conference must be to consider where the British 
Nations stand in regard to League rights and obliga- 
tions. Uncertainty is the greatest defect that foreign 
policy can have in dangerous times; and clearly the 
need for continuous consultation and—if possible— 
agreement among six or seven sovereign states must 
ordinarily handicap the rapid decision of those who 
have the direction of foreign policy. The Imperial Con- 
ference, by rendering possible that “‘ full and frank ”’ 
discussion round a table which Mr EDEN has promised, 
offers an outstanding opportunity for counteracting this 
inevitable disadvantage. 

On the whole, despite the New Zealand Labour 
Government’s remarkable stand for a stronger and more 
precise system of League collective security, the bias of 
the Dominions will undoubtedly be towards limiting 
rather than extending commitments, especially in 
Europe. The Conference, therefore, is likely in any 
public declaration to lay a flexible interpretation upon 
collective security obligations. But the Dominions will 
also be faced with certain specific undertakings—in 
western Europe, Egypt and the Near East—into 

A 
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which the United Kingdom has entered on her own 
account, in defence of what she believes to be her vital 
interests. The attitude of the Dominions will clearly 
depend on the degree to which they regard their own 
vital interests as also involved. The Conference will 
further have to discuss important aspects of foreign 
relations in which the principle of support for the 
League Covenant cannot at present provide a clear 
index of policy: for instance, relations with the United 
States, and the Far Eastern problem. Obviously, econo- 
mic questions are of peculiar importance in these fields. 

Only when agreement has been reached on the broad 
lines of foreign policy can the Conference or its technical 
committees proceed to a consideration of co-operation 
in matters of defence. Here, as in issues of foreign 
policy, the starting-point must be recognition of the 
Dominions’ national consciousness. In the present stage 
of the Commonwealth’s development, there can be no 
dictated or centralised system of defence to which all 
its self-governing members contribute. The Dominions 
believe that their primary duty is to defend their own 
territories in their own way. That is also true to-day of 
India. Her leaders — including British soldiers in 
Indian Army commands—have repeatedly emphasised 
that her great defence burden can be tolerated only if 
it is made clear that it is incurred for the defence of 
India herself and not for an imperial reserve. Hence, 
over and above the technical co-operation (similar 
training, interchange of material and personnel) which 
is almost universal in the defence systems of the 
Commonwealth nations, their peace-time co-operation 
for defence is bound to lie mainly in the spheres of 
naval action, naval and air bases for joint use, and 
possible action by air forces at a distance from national 
territory in defence of agreed common interests, The 
field is nevertheless wide, and the expanding armament 


A Hundred 


Y a happy coincidence, the Coronation of King 
George VI on May 12, 1937, comes within six weeks 
of the centenary of the Accession of Queen Victoria on 
June 20, 1837. Amid the rejoicings of a free people 
and an independent Commonwealth of Nations we may 
pause and, looking over the crowded achievements of 
a hundred years, may see how much progress has been 
made in the building of democracy. 

When the young Queen came to the throne in 1837, 
England was still ruled exclusively by a few, and was 
freshly scarred by the social and economic disorders of 
industrialism. William Lamb, Viscount Melbourne, was 
Prime Minister, and his political creed was simply 
expressed in the dictum that ‘‘the whole duty of govern- 
ment is to prevent crime and to preserve contracts.’’ 
This was the authentic voice of aristocratic government. 
Although the Reform Bill of 1832 had begun the ex- 
tension of the representative basis of Parliament which 
was not completed until 1918 and 1928, parliamentary 
reform had produced no change in policy. 

It was a squalid England over which Victoria came 
to rule. New jerry-built industrial towns were filled 
with the cholera-ridden increase of population which 
industrial revolution had brought. Men, women and 
children were overworked for pittance wages in fields, 
factories and mines. The old Poor Law had broken down 
under the burden of land enclosure, the new industry 
and the new farming, the French wars and their long 
aftermath. A National Debt which in 1816 had reached 
the unprecedented height of £878 millions and which 
stood at £770 millions in 1837 lay heavy upon a people 
who relied upon a clumsy and regressive tariff for their 
revenpe. The voice of democracy was heard only in the 
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programmes of the Dominions, as well as of this coun 
greatly increase the opportunities for sound and durable 
understandings. , 

Finally, the Conference will have before it a group of 
constitutional questions. MR BALDwin stated a a 
of months ago that the particular subjects peebones 
under this head were certain matters relating to nation 
ality, treaty procedure, the international status of the 
members of the British Commonwealth, and channels 
of communication between them. These heads could be 
made to cover, in fact, practically all the constitutional 
problems of the British Commonwealth that have come 
into controversy since the War. We have yet to see 
what they are to mean on this occasion. It has been 
repeatedly rumoured that certain of the Dominions 
are anxious for the abolition of the Dominions Office 
which they regard as an anachronism. Vestiges of 
colonial rule are plainly out of date, and may be subject 
to dangerous misrepresentation. But to overburden the 
PRIME MINISTER, or to relegate communication with the 
Dominions to a department of the Foreign Office, would 
be even more inappropriate than the present system. 
Those who are inclined to think that the Dominions 
Office is functionless would do well to recall the skill 
and tact required during recent months in the handling 
of such matters as the abdication, the Coronation, and 
the Imperial Conference itself. 

Ja conclusion, there is, happily, one aspect of our 
constitutional system which is conspicuous by its absence 
from MR BALDWIN’s list: namely the relationship of the 
self-governing nations of the Commonwealth to the 
Crown. The single but divisible kingship has become an 
established fact, founded no longer on the ancient law 
of these islands alone, but freely and separately accepted 
and acclaimed by all the King’s peoples. Never was a 
symbol more fitting, or its recognition more sincere. 


Years Ago 


discrepant tones of men like Owen, Cobbett, Hunt and 
the fldneur Disraeli. Administration was still mainly the 
degenerate heirloom of an earlier age. 

There was no income tax in 1837, and there was virtu- 
ally no sanitation; for the nation was neither able to 
afford nor ready to pay for the fruits of democracy in 
adequate social services, decent wages and healthy con- 
ditions of life. The reform of the Poor Law in 1834 and 
the ostracising or imprisonment of the poor and unem- 
ployed had aroused suspicions among the working classes 
which were not allayed by the prosecution of trade 
unionists and the tragedy of the Dorchester labourers. 

Yet the basis of material progress was already laid. 
Exports were nearly four times what they had been 
fifty years before. The annual output of iron had 
risen almost ten-fold since 1815; and the consumption 
of cotton, largely spun by steam-driven machinery, had 
increased six-fold in a similar time. The annual output 
of coal had been trebled in thirty years. Stephenson's 
‘* Rocket ’’ had travelled at 36 miles per hour in 1833; 
and by 1837 Acts for constructing all the railways which 
were the beginnings of the present main lines had beet 
passed. In the year of Queen Victoria’s coronation the 
‘Sirius’? and the ‘‘Great Western”’ crossed the 
Atlantic under steam. 

Another powerful machine was also effectively at work 
in 1837—the engine of investment. Overseas lending 
already over {100 millions, was to reach £150 millions 
in ten years and £350 millions in twenty. A rentier class, 
created in the preceding century, speculated in Amen? 
in the ‘twenties and in home railways in the ‘thirtes 
and proceeded, in the next generation, to finance » 
Industrial Revolution throughout the world. 
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In 1837, however, industry had outgrown its immediate 
vironment. Trade and employment were restrained by 
© vercive fiscal system. Investment was hampered by 
; "nadequate company law which refused joint-stock 
‘ nisation and limited liability to all but a favoured 
ne The crises and depressions of 1816 and 1826 were 
renewed in the very year of the new Queen’s accession. 

Nevertheless, evolution, once it began, was impres- 
sive by its rapidity; an Act of 1837 extended the privi- 
lege of joint stock, and heralded the Company Act of 
1844. In 1838 the Manchester Anti-Corn Law Associa- 
tion was formed; and the march towards free trade, cheap 
raw materials and cheap bread (urged, among others, by 
a journal styled The Economist Free Trade Newspaper, 
founded in 1843), was accelerated by Cobden and Bright. 
In 1846, when Peel began the final assault on import 
duties which Gladstone was to complete, he restored 
the income tax. To him the tax was a means to balance 
the Budget; to William Pitt it had been the instrument 
of war; Gladstone called it the engine of free trade. 

Though organised social services were almost non- 
existent in 1837 the first steps towards a better order 
had been taken by a devoted few. The eighteenth cen- 
tury had seen notable advances in medical science and 
practice, and death rates had been abated. But volun- 
tary effort had become increasingly unable to tackle 
the degeneration of the industrial slums or to stay the 
onset of typhus and typhoid. Cholera stirred the nation 
from its apathy. Inquiries were instituted into sanitary 
conditions; and in 1837 the horrors of London were 
revealed in official reports. 

The condition of England was being brought home to 
the governing classes by factory inspectors, blue books, 
novelists (Dickens wrote ‘‘ Oliver Twist ’’ in the year 
of Victoria’s coronation), poets, social reformers, and 
organised working men. ‘‘ Nothing is so expensive as a 
vicious and unhappy population,’’ wrote Disraeli. Fac- 
tory Acts, Public Health Acts and Poor Law Acts begot 
the administrative hierarchy which was the origin of 
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our modern Civil Service. The Chartist Movement, set 
on foot in 1837, and the Anti-Corn Law League, sent 
out from Manchester in 182%, established the pattern 


and habit of democratic politics. 


When the appeal of the Chartists to the young Queen 
and her Parliament was ignored, the sequel was riot and 
disorder, three things saved the country: the profit and 
employment of the ‘‘ railway enterprise ’’; the unshack- 
ling of commerce; and the fashioning of practical demo- 
cracy by the passing of welfare laws, the building of 
central and local government to execute them, the rais- 
ing of money by taxation to pay for them, and the 
extension of the franchise. 

So began a century of crowded progress. The chart 
on this page shows how great that progress has been in 
commerce, industry and finance. An administrative 
machine has been created to administer democratic laws, 
made by a Parliament elected by the whole of the adult 
population. And the nation has learned that the price 
of democratic government must be paid. In 1837, govern- 
ment expenditure, apart from defence and ordnance, was 
£35 millions; in 1937 it will be about £730 millions. 


To-day, when we survey the inheritance our Vic- 
torian progenitors have bequeathed us, we have room 
for gratitude but little for complaisance. Within our 
own time, the course of trade has been partially 
choked again by restraints and restrictions all over 
the world. The cost of war challenges the cost of 
welfare in the national accounts. There are 1} millions 
unemployed this Coronation time, The slums, mal- 
nutrition, Depressed Areas and destitution remain with 
us, even at the peak of current prosperity. 


Mr Baldwin has declared that democracy can still 
practise the arts of peace in a world of strife. We 
may say: ‘‘ Amen to that ’’; for on peace and freer 
trade depends the democracy which has built an im- 
pressive edifice of social reform, political freedom and 
Imperial autonomy in the last hundred years. 





A CENTURY’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 











National Population 
Taxation 
(a) (d) 
£ Number 
1887 SPENT” sdtlstsindeinenededabsshipaanebieandiniveks 402,000 26,709,000 
1996 (aces MI Science a 958718000 47,098,000 
* The 1837 general, include the whole of Ireland, while the 
later figure cludes, 


ex population of what is the Irish Free State, which was 6,529, 
Values, (¢) Reduced to single-line track, excluding sidings 




















Imports British Railway Coal British 
Exports mileage output Shipping 
(c) (4) (e) (if) (sg. 
£ £ sles Tons Gross Tons 
54,737,000 42,215,000 540 64,661,000 2,296,000 
848,926,000 440,719,000 36,866 228,524,000 17,285,000 














in latest figures exclude the Irish Free State; but comparability, except where otherwise 

poted, is not . 31, 1937, respectively. (b) 1841 and 1936 respectively. The earlier figure includes, and the 
Seanad ys Prey pean mg ty 1638, = 000 in 1841 pa $,013,000 in 1934. (c) ‘ Declared 

; 1837 and 1935. (f) 1854 and 1936, respectively. (g) Tonnage on Lloyd’s Register. 
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Second Thoughts in Japan 


FTER the recent General Election in Japan, there 
was a rumour that the Japanese Government was 
intending before long to make an overture to the British 
Government for the negotiation of an agreed settlement 
of the present Far Eastern conflict. If this move is not 
insincere, to use a term which the Japanese are fond 
of applying to their Chinese neighbours, it is assured in 
advance of a sympathetic response. But the Japanese 
cannot fail to appreciate that there will naturally be cer- 
tain conditions on our side which will have to be fulfilled 
if any progress is to be made towards an understanding. 
To begin with, there is the question who the parties 
to an agreement are to be. The rumours mention Japan, 
China and Great Britain; but no negotiations could be 
serious, and no settlement lasting, from which either 
the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. were excluded. And it seems 
hardly likely that the British Government would be will- 
ing to enter into pourparlers for a Far Eastern settle- 
ment except on a Five-Power basis, at the minimum. It 
would be still better to extend it to Six Powers by includ- 
ing France, who has important territorial interests at 
Shanghai as well as in Indo-China, and would also 
almost certainly be invited to participate in any inter- 
national loan for the economic rehabilitation of China 
which might issue from the suggested peace move. 

In the second place, there is China to consider. The 
Japanese are said not to be intending to insist upon a 
recognition of Manchukuo, and to be willing on the other 
hand to give a pledge to respect China’s integrity. But 
Manchukuo is presumably excluded from the limits of 
the China whom Japan would agree not to mutilate; and 
there is another serious difficulty in the reported Japanese 
demand for a recognition, by third parties, of Japan’s 
special strategic as well as economic interests in North 
China, inside the Great Wall. In our belief, Japan will 
have to go farther than this if she really wants to con- 
ciliate China and thereby to secure for herself the 
Chinese trade which she can neither coax nor extort 
from a China who continues to bear Japan a grudge. 
While Japan may be entitled to demand guarantees that 
no other foreign Power shall step into her place in 
North China if she renounces her military domination 
there, we fancy that nothing short of such a renuncia- 
tion—and this in Manchukuo as well—will suffice to 
appease Chinese feelings. 

For Japan to relax her hold on Manchukuo may be 
difficult, but such things have been done by other Powers 
in recent years. The British treaties with Iraq and Egypt, 
and the French treaty with Syria, are valuable prece- 
dents. Japan may take her time about it; she may be 
asked to agree that the status of Manchukuo shall be 
reviewed—and revised—at stated intervals in some inter- 
national forum. But sooner or later the 28 million 
Chinese inhabitants of Manchukuo will have to be given 
a genuine opportunity of reuniting their country with 
China if they choose. It is only when this prospect has 
been assured that a true friendship between China and 
Japan will begin to become a practical possibility. And, 
after all, Japan has once already, since the Great War, 
made a politic concession to China of equal magnitude. 
At the Washington Conference of 1921-22, Japan gave 
up not only the Chinese province of Shantung, but also 
the ex-German leased territory of Kiao-Chao. And now, 
as then, the effect would be to increase, and not to 
diminish, the esteem in which Japan is held. 

If the Japanese can persuade themselves to go this 
far, they have the prospect of winning an immense re- 
ward. They will obtain the lion’s share of the China 
trade; and they will also obtain—for this new China who 
will be Japan’s friend as well as customer—an interna- 


tional loan which will set China on her feet again eo. 
nomically and will make it worth while to trade with he 
These two things together would give Japan the outlet 
which she has failed to obtain by her aggressive policy 

This policy of aggression is now palpably discredited 
by its fruits. The Japanese colonisation of Manchurj, 
has been negligible. The unsuitability of the climate, ang 
the presence in the country of a Chinese population 
firmly rooted in the soil, have proved insurmountable 
obstacles even to a Japan who has seized complete 
economic as well as political control over the coveted 
territory. Economically, Manchuria has been no asse 
to Japan, but a heavy liability; and in order to acquire 
this liability Japan has been sacrificing the substantial 
asset of her trade with the 400 million Chinese on the 
other side of the Great Wall. 

Nor has the conquest of Manchuria brought Japan 
even a strategic gain on balance. When the Russians 
meekly abandoned their rights and their property in 
Manchuria, it looked for a moment as though Japan had 
gained the whip-hand over Russia on the Asiatic Conti- 
nent. Her installation in Manchuria gave her the interior 
lines, from which she could simultaneously threaten 
Transbaikalia and the Maritime Province and might 
even hope to sever all communications between Vlad- 
vostok and Moscow. This, however, was only the first 
chapter in the story; for while the Russians did not 
attempt to challenge Japan’s seizure of Manchuria, they 
did set out to make their own military position in 
their own territory relatively stronger than before. 
To-day, the Maritime Province of the Soviet Union is 
linked with the rest of the country by new lines of com- 
munication which are out of Japan’s reach. The Soviet 
army in the Far East has its own independent munitions 
factories and sources of supply. And Vladivostok has 
been developed into an air base within bombing range 
of Japan’s congested industrial cities. 

These are all reasons for a change of Japanese policy; 
but is Japan likely to be rational? On this point the 
precedents are rather reassuring. In the recent history of 
Japanese foreign policy, lucid intervals have alternated 
with bouts of homicidal mania. The first year in which 
modern Japan ran amok was not 1931, after all. She 
had done it before as recently as 1915; and by the end 
of the Great War it looked as if Japan were in a fair way 
to make herself mistress not only of the whole of China 
but also of Eastern Siberia right up to Lake Baikal. 
Yet, in the very hour of the Japanese militarists 
triumph, they were found to be unable to deliver the 
goods for which they had been asking so high a pnce 
from the Japanese people. Public opinion in Japa 
turned against the militarists and won the day. It 
victory was registered in the settlement at Washington, 
and this settlement gave half the world peace for 4 
decade. In the light of this precedent, it seems not un- 
likely that the cycle of Japanese policy may be on the 
point of repeating itself. 

One of the first outward symptoms of a reassertion of 
civilian over military opinion in Japan was the emphatic 
disfavour with which the Japano-German “ anti-Com- 
munist pact ”’ was received. The Japanese people see™ 
to dislike the idea of being drummed into taking the" 
place in a world-wide Fascist front. If there is to be # 
conflict on the lines of Fascism contra mundum, \ 
Japanese prefer that Germany and Italy shall face the 
music alone. They do not want to be a Far Eastern out: 
rigger of ‘the Berlin-Rome axis.” This is fortunate 


for if Japan refuses to play the game, Germany and 


Italy will have less stomach for playing it by them 
selves. 
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An Economist at the Breakfast Table—III 


THE ECONOMIST 


Burnt Coffee 


HE initial article of this series described the break- 

fast of Mr Prohack (whose zeal for economy 
carried terror into the Government's Spending Depart- 
ments) as consisting of bacon, dry toast, coffee and 
marmalade. In his preference for coffee as the regular 
accompaniment of his morning bacon and egg, Mr 
Prohack differed from the majority of his compatriots; 
for it is proverbial that the cup which cheers the average 
Englishman contains tea rather than coffee. We must 
presume that Mr Prohack was one of the substantial 
minority who find in coffee a fragrant beverage which 
stimulates the intellect, soothes the digestion and 
fortifies its devotees against the daily routine of modern 
life. These properties, which depend upon the presence 
of caffeine, have been appreciated by mankind for at 
least five centuries. Let us consider for a few moments 
the economics of the coffee bean. 

The berry from which the coffee bean is extracted is 
the fruit of an evergreen plant indigenous to Abyssinia. 
The plant itself grows at a considerable altitude on well- 
watered mountain slopes in tropical regions. In appear- 
ance and size the fruit resembles a small cherry, which 
takes on a dark red hue as it ripens. The berry normally 
contains two hard seeds, bluish or greenish in colour, 
which may be separated from the fleshy portion by one 
of several methods. When they have been extracted, the 
beans must be cleaned, dried and graded; and, after 
they have entered into international trade, they must 
still be roasted and ground before they are finally ready 
for the coffee pot. 

Coffee is known to have been used in Abyssinia in the 
fifteenth century, and the habit apparently spread 
rapidly through Arabia, despite its prohibition in the 
Koran. In 1652 the first London coffee house was opened 
in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, and the part played by 
this new institution in the subsequent life of the City of 
London is famous. At present, however, the United 
Kingdom is one of the smallest consumers, on a per 
capita basis, in the world, while the United States is one 
of the most important. Britain, however, has developed 
a considerable entrepét trade in this commodity. Thus, 
in 1930 over one-half of our gross imports of coffee were 
te-exported, mainly to Western Europe. The import- 
ance of this trade has, however, recently declined. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century virtually the 
Whole of the world’s demand was satisfied from the 
Yemen Province of Southern Arabia—where the cele- 
brated Mocha coffee is still produced. With the growth 
of European consumption, however, the centre of pro- 
duction shifted rapidly westwards to Central America, 
the West Indies and Brazil. The pre-eminent position 
of Brazil among the world’s producers at the present 
time is shown by the following figures: — 


Word Corree PropvuctTion 
(In thousand bags of 60 kilos.) 


Brazilian 
Proportion 
nets ended ; Other of Total 
fase 30 Brazil Countries Total Production 
198 seston 30,186 8,273 38,459 78-4 
eo ci 15,678 8,633 24,311 64-4 
1902 aes 27,581 8,287 35,868 76-8 
1088 sce 14/502 9,239 23,741 61-2 
IB sess 30,383 8,935 39,318 77-3 
1885 sosese 18,496 7,699 26,195 70-4 


esate 21,455 10,028 31,483 68-2 


Brazil roduces abou ’ 

t 70 per cent. of the world’s 

sar Of he fies about 60 per cent. go to the 
inevitabi tates and only 30 per cent. to Europe. Brazil 
raise th y has been prominent in recent endeavours to 
the Br Price of the coffee bean. The broad features of 
are thd toa Government’s valorisation schemes 
et <penmtott knowledge in the consuming countries. 
supplies p°SS, Widely appreciated is that restriction of 
®s has been intensified during the present season 


and that the price of coffee has co uently risen. The 
London quotation for Santos, which was little more 
than 38s. per cwt. a year ago, rose to almost 54s. last 
February, and is still 51s. per cwt. 

At present no less than 30 per cent. of Brazil’s annual 
output is destroyed. For this “‘ sacrifice quota ’’ the 
grower receives from the Government a price of 5 milreis 
per bag, a sum which suffices only to cover the cost of 
the bag and the transport charges to the Government 
depéts. The amount thus destroyed rose from 1,793,112 
bags in 1935 to 3,731,154 bags in 1936. Except in the 
case of the highest grades, a further 30 per cent. must 
be delivered by the coffee producers to the regulating 
warehouses, to provide a store which enables the 
Government to retain a substantial measure of control 
over the market. The storing of the beans, incidentally, 
has no deleterious effect; on the contrary, it improves 
their quality. The remaining 4o per cent. of production 
may be exported by the grower at will. In addition to 
these restrictive measures, the Brazilian Government 
recently entered into a price-raising agreement with 
other American producers. The reasons for the recent 
intensification of efforts to improve the financial position 
of the Brazilian coffee-grower may not be wholly un- 
political; for the presidential and parliamentary elections 
are due next January. But the levering up of prices 
must ultimately be damaging to the country’s long-term 
interests, for competition will be encouraged. Already 
this season’s deliveries of Brazilian coffee have fallen 
well below last year’s level. 

The British consumer is only indirectly interested in 
the level of Brazilian prices, since a very small part 
of our supplies come from that country. Actually, about 
40 per cent. are obtained from Costa Rica, 30 per cent. 
from British East Africa and some 18 per cent. from 
British India. Foreign coffee (not kiln-dried, roasted or 
ground) entering this country pays an import duty of 
14s. per cwt., while supplies from the Empire pay only 
4s. 8d. Despite this substantial Imperial preference, 
however, the distribution of supplies has shown little 
alteration over the past decade. The trend of consump- 
tion.since 1929 has been as follows: — 


UNITED KINGDOM—COFFEE CONSUMPTION 


(Cwts.) 

Change Home 

Re- Net in Con- 
Imports exports Imports Stocks sumption 
1929 ...... 559,272 245,830 313,442 ~—11,000 324,442 
1930 ...... 815,427 441,070 374,357 +4 23,000 351,357 
1931 ...... 752,400 400,728 351,672 — 12,000 363,672 
1932 ...... 741,943 319,913 422,030 + 97,000 325,030 
1933 ...... 658,883 344,462 314,421 + 21,000 293,421 
1934 ...... 531,268 229,773 301,495 — 10,000 311,495 
1935 ...... 478,407 233,153 245,254 — 65,000 310,254 
1936 ...... 440,794 155,001 285,793 — 31,000 316,793 


Consumption continued to gain ground until 1931, 
for coffee prices were falling while real wages were still 
rising. Imports rose sharply in 1932, but demand fell 
off and stocks in bonded warehouses were consequently 
largely augmented. The growth of general prosperity 
has since been reflected in a gradual expansion of 
demand for coffee. Although this tendency has recently 
been intensified, consumption is still well below the 
1931 peak. Whether this leeway will be made up in the 
near fature will depend in part upon price changes on 
the world market—and here Brazilian policy is clearly 
a relevant factor. Whether or not the demand for coffee 
is inelastic, as is frequently declared, a substantial re- 
covery in consumption is more likely to come as a con- 
sequence of the continuance of general recovery than as 
the result of price reductions. Present indications, indeed, 
are that coffee will cost more in the immediate future 


than in the recent past. 
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Spain’s Mineral Resources 


OLITICAL and economic motives are inextricably 

mingled in all modern disputes—territorial or ideolo- 
gical—and the present war in Spain is no exception to 
the rule. It began as a well organised military rebellion 
which, almost for the first time in the tangled history 
of Spain, failed to secure its immediate objective. It has 
become a contest in which great European nations have 
fed the contestants with men and material. Those who 
know Spain best believe most strongly that even if 
General Franco were eventually successful, the rank and 
file of Spaniards would never submit to a state of 
political dominance by Italy and Germany. On the 
- economic side, however, the potentialities are very 
different. A Government placed (and probably main- 
tained) in power by German and Italian bayonets and 
bombers would be in no position effectively to resist 
foreign encroachment on Spain’s natural resources. 

The nature of these resources, and their distribution 
within the territories at present controlled by the opposing 
forces in Spain are shown by the map on this page. The 
economic significance of current military operations may 
be readily appreciated. Valencia, the seat of the Repub- 
lican Spanish Government, is clearly the objective of the 
Teruel offensive. The spearhead of the Cordoba thrust 
threatens the richest mineral area in Spain, including the 
ore-fields of Penarroya, Linares and Jaen. General 
Franco already commands Rio Tinto and Huelva, and 
the seizure of the Almaden mercury mines would give 
him the possession of the world’s richest reserve for that 
heavy liquid metal. 

The Bilbao offensive has for its objective one of the 
most accessible and richest iron ore deposits in Europe. 
General Franco is naturally anxious to deprive the 
Spanish Government of its access to munition metals 
and sources of power. More generous ore supplies, 
moreover, would furnish the rebel General with assets 
with which to purchase further external military assist- 
ance. Copper, pyrites and sulphur from the British- 
owned Rio Tinto mines have been requisitioned by the 
insurgents in substantial amounts, and despatched to 
other points in Spain, to Germany and to Italy. 

Britain is the leading buyer of Spain’s marma- 
lade crop of bitter oranges, her sherry production and 
her tomato crop—which comes mostly from General 
Franco’s territory. Under a clearing scheme, Nationalist 
Spain’s exports to Britain would realise enough sterling 
to pay off the British owners of the Spanish mines and 
ee to settle other British ‘“‘ frozen ’’ claims on 

pain as well. Imports of Spanish iron ore into Germany 
alone increased from 37,210 tons last December to 
206,707 tons in January and 91,596 tons in February. 

Spain’s proved iron ore reserves total 711 million tons, 
with an iron content of about 349 million tons, and her 
probable reserves are much larger. The ore reserves of 
Morocco are estimated at 25 million tons, the principal 
iron mines being situated from 15 to 20 miles from the 
Port of Melilla, to which they are connected by a 
narrow-gauge railway. Manganese ores occur in associa- 
tion with iron ores in the Huelva district, at Rio Tinto, 
at Tharsis and near San Domingo. Deposits carrying wol- 
framite with cassiterite are found at San Finx, Galicia, 
Montaro and Cordoba. It has been estimated that there 
are 2,000 million tons of cupriferous pyrites in the 
Huelva Province, within a depth of 400 feet. Given a 
recovery of only — cent., these reserves would be 
equivalent to 20 million tons of metallic copper. The 
output of cupriferous pyrites from about 50 mines in 
Huelva, operated by various companies between 1922 
and 1931, totalled 30 million tons—equivalent to some 
400,000 tons of copper. Lead ores, often argentiferous, 
and uently associated with zinc ores, are found 
around , Cartagena, Malaga, Linares, Jaen, 
Cérboda and Penarroya. 

The known and “change mercury reserves make the 
Almaden area the biggest mercury mine in the world. 


The output of quicksilver from Almaden betw 
and 1907 totalled 169,000 tons, compared with a ot 
from the Italian Idria mines, the next largest in th 
world, between 1525 and 1908, of 72,000 tons. The 
Spanish reserves are estimated to be sufficiently large 
to supply for more than 100 years the world’s norma] 
annual consumption of 100,000 flasks of mercury. The 
average content of the ore is 8 per cent., of which 6 
cent. is recovered. Spain and Italy together provid 
nearly four-fifths of the world’s production of merc 
The Spanish potash basin lies forty miles north-wes 
of Barcelona. It is 28 miles long and 10 miles wide, an4 
is now recognised as rivalling in importance, and prob. 
ably exceeding in richness, the German Stassfurt and 
French Alsatian deposits. 





SPAIN’S MINERALS AND THE WAR 
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KEY TO ABOVE MAP 


Fe. Iron. Sn. Tin. Hg. Mercury. Coal. - 
Cu. Copper. W. Wolfram. Bi. Bismuth. 1s. — Steel 
Pb. Lead. Mn. Manganese. S. Sulphur. Ind. 

Zn. Zinc. Ag. Silver. KO. Potash. M. Ind. Metal Ind. 
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Spain’s production of leading minerals in recent yeals 
is given below: — 


BMD” vsvaddkentsbisctctosqucncacese er : — tons 
. Cupriferous .............++ (1934) , ie 
Pyrites { oa er erous inbesvees (1934) 1S» 
COBBET GUO “cs cccccccsccswessscccocooes (1934) 20,610 tons 
SIN iscidtenenanapnosepnsgneseients 1934) 1,227 
ll Aclldiieed anageogusansooasssnceners (1935) 250 ., 
MIE ahiticseckbubecdéicensanntante (1935) 350, 
Manganese ore ...........0.ce0eee0s (1935) 693». “ 
Coal and lignite ..............s00+0+ (1935 7+3 million 
Potash salts (as KO) ........-.-. (1935) 121,372 
GNI sasptlaaneimntiduatdessinss (1934) 31,130 tons 


If General Franco is victorious, Italy and oe! 
will obviously obtain access to much-needed sup ties - 
strategic minerals for their drive towards self-su oe 
in the face of exchange difficulties. New reserves © — 
ore would greatly benefit the enlarged German fe: 
Liaen iron and steel industries, which are both s 
in m a serious shortage of supplies. 

Kor Great Britain, on the other hand, the — 
would be definitely unfavourable, since she 0° every 
imports nearly a million tons of Spanish iron ore” 
year to supplement her comparatively low-é 
domestic resources. 
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Notes of 


The Coronation.—The whole world was in attend- 
ance at the solemn and Imperial ceremony and celebra- 
tion of the crowning of George VI on Wednesday, 
May 12th. Over a million people waited for long hours 
under grey skies on the route of the Royal procession; 
and when they had seen the trappings of centuries of 
history and of a great Empire go by, and had enjoyed 
the novel experience of listening to the broadcast of the 
impressive ceremony in the Abbey, their welcome voiced 
the rejoicings of a quarter of the earth’s population. All 
over the British Isles and the Empire it was the same; 
banners flew and beacons burned. Everywhere the ritual 
and splendour of the Coronation service were heard and 
visualised. In no continent were the deeply impressive 
voice and words of the Archbishop of Canterbury un- 
heard, as the ceremony passed from the Vivat and the 
Recognition to the Anointing and the Crowning. The 
swelling cheers on the processional route when the Kin 
and Queen rode home in crowns and robes of State were 
heard in all lands. The simple and moving words of 
King George which he addressed through the microphone 
to the whole Empire were a dignified and fitting end 
to an occasion which has deeply impressed the whole 
world. 


* * * 


The crowning of King George VI as head of a group 
of independent and democratic peoples was a peculiar 
symbol of British political sense. He rules, but his 
peoples govern themselves. Beside him there is no place 
for dictatorship; the sword and rod are vested in him as 
a trust to preserve justice and mercy from usurpers and 
tyrants. The King has no power; but he guarantees the 
power of his people. The events of Wednesday, the calm 
and dignity of the principal actor, and the participation 
of hundreds of millions of people which the British Broad- 
casting Corporation made possible, have confirmed the 
hold of the Monarchy on the loyalty of the British 
peoples. Monarchy and ritual strike strangely on the 
modern world; but transmuted to modern uses they may 
serve a great purpose in a troubled age. 


* * * 


Coronation Honours List.—The list of honours con- 
ferred at the New Year was narrowly contrived in 
contrast to the national significance of the Royal acces- 
sion. The Coronation Honours List, published on 
Monday, may truly be spared this criticism. Sir Herbert 
Samuel is y gis erg created viscount, for the Liberal 

or w 


principles f ich he stands are finding more recog- 


nition than for many years past. One of the new barons, 
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the Week 


Sir Walter Rea, Bart., was once a Liberal whip; and 
another, Dr. Addison, has ranked among Labour's ablest 
Ministers. Three new Privy Councillors, Mr Pethick- 
Lawrence, Lord Snell, and Mr Isaac Foot are also 
supporters of the Opposition. Although the only by- 
elections which the honours make necessary are in safe 
Conservative seats at Buckingham, Glasgow and 
Kingston, there has been an evident desire to do justice 
to all parties. There has been a similar anxiety to reward 
Dominion and colonial merit in view of the Imperial 
character of the Coronation and the Imperial Conference. 
The list as a whole is not, however, strikingly impressive. 
The Press has been recognised in the barony of Mr Elias, 
and industry in the peerages bestowed on Sir Robert 
Horne, Sir John Cadman and Sir John Davenport 
Siddeley. The knighthood conferred on Mr William Brad- 
shaw, Chairman of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
is a rare and pleasing tribute to the importance of the 
movement with which he is associated. And skill and 
zeal in high positions are aptly recognised by Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross’s G.C.M.G. and the knighthood 
conferred on Mr W. V. Wood, senior vice-president of 
the London, Midland and Scottish Railway. But there is 
a certain lack of balance in the list as a whole. Educa- 
tion is ill-rewarded apart from the honours accorded to 
the leaders of divers juvenile organisations. Industry and 
commerce on the whole lack their usual prominent place 
in the list. Music, art and letters are recognised but 
sparingly. There is in fact a heavy weighting of the roll 
on the side of science and medicine and, above all, 
administration. It is proper that research and doctors 
should be recognised; and that the vast work done by 
civil servants all over the Empire should be rewarded. 
But favours might well have been distributed with even 
greater comprehensiveness—and this is a good honours 
list as honours lists go—than they have been in a list of 
1,400 names, which fails only by one hundred to equal 
the portentous number of honours conferred in 1902 on 
the Coronation of Edward VII. 


* * * 


London Transport.—Neither the proceedings nor the 
report of last week’s Court of Inquiry into the London 
bus strike, which has now lasted a fortnight, suggested 
any real hopes of an immediate way out of the impasse. 
The position when the strike was called was that, while 
the London Passenger Transport Board refused to con- 
sider the proposal for a 74 hour day any further, the 
men would consider no alternative suggestions. On 
Saturday last the Board offered to negotiate on 
all points except the 7} hours day. On that crucial 
matter they accepted the Court’s recommendation 
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that a medical inquiry into the health of busmen should 
be instituted and offered, in the last resort, to accept the 
decision of an impartial tribunal on what should be done 
to avert bad effects on health, if any were proved. They 
also offered to discuss speeding-up, the alteration of 
schedules, irregular meal-times, and even “‘ onerous 
and exacting ’’ schedules. This offer was submitted 
to the district branches on Sunday and Monday. By 
47 votes to 3, they decided on Monday to continue 
the strike. Actually the outlook is not as black as might 
appear. Mr Bevin, Secretary of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union, has succeeded in persuading the 
provincial busmen who were on strike in thirteen coun- 
ties to return to work. He has resisted a strong demand 
that the London dispute should be extended to the 
trams and trolley-buses. The trams and trolley-buses, 
like the tubes, have done good work in facilitating 
Coronation traffic ; and it must be clear to Mr Bevin 
that if the busmen now refuse entirely to discuss the 
many points which the Board have submitted, public 
sympathy for the strikers will be largely alienated. The 
National Executive of the Union probably hold this 
view; and it is believed that in a statement to the Lon- 
don branches they have urged the advisability of sus- 
pending the strike, pending negotiations on the basis 
of the Board’s offer and the Court’s report. 


* * * 


The Coal Dispute.—Nearly a month ago dead- 
lock was reached in the negotiations for amalgamation 
in Nottinghamshire of the Industrial Union, which com- 
mands the support of a substantial fraction of the men in 
that field, and the Nottinghamshire Miners’ Association, 
which is affiliated to the Mineworkers’ Federation of 
Great Britain. The management of Harworth Colliery 
had refused to negotiate with the Association until amal- 
emarne was completed; and the Association, speaking 
or the Federation, refused to complete the amalgama- 
tion until it received recognition in its own right. The 
impasse remains; it has been embittered by clash and 
riot at Harworth; and it has been given a national 
character by the decision of the Federation on April 30th 
to call a strike in all the coalfields unless recognition 
was secured and victimisation at Harworth lliery 
was stopped. The strike was due to begin on May 22nd, 
but the direct appeal of Mr Baldwin and the activities 
of the Secretary for the Mines Department secured a 
postponement for one week. Hopes of peace have, how- 
ever, been short-lived. Both sides remain intransigent. 
The Nottinghamshire coalowners and the representatives 
of the Industrial Union offered last week to meet the 
Miners’ Federation if they would first accept the prin- 
ciple of amalgamation and agree to submit outstanding 
points to arbitration. The Federation replied that they 
would only confer unconditionally. The owners and the 
Industrial Union say that recognition is implicit in amal- 
gamation, since the fused body would be affiliated to 
the Federation. The Association and the Federation, 
however, demand recognition as the first step. No 
progress has been made in several weeks, and, although 
wage prospects are better in most fields than they have 
been for many years, a national coal strike on May 29th 
is now probable. The owners and the union they favour 
accuse the Federation of seeking to override the wishes 
of a majority in the Nottinghamshire field. The Federa- 
tion, on the other hand, believe that a fundamental 
principle of trade unionism is at stake, and that the 
Association, being in their view the only independent 
union in Nottinghamshire, should have full, and indeed 
ultimately exclusive, recognition. The Federation cannot 
forget the defeat of 1926 which set on foot the present 
troubles in Nottinghamshire; and, whatever the merits 
of their present case, they not unnaturally refuse to 
compromise any discussion by accepting conditions 
beforehand. 


* * * 


The Zeppelin Disaster.—Germany’s record in 
airship construction and operation has been so enviable 
that the disaster which overtook her latest airship, the 
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Hindenburg, at Lakehurst, N.J., on Thursday of last 
week seems the more terrible. Since the war, the lighter. 
than-air-school in Germany have so perfected airships 
that regular commercial operation between the Americas 
and Europe was possible, safe, and not over-expensive. 
The Graf Zeppelin and Hindenburg were regular flie;. 
above the Atlantic; and the disasters which overtook ths 
British R.34 and R.ror and the American Macon anq 
Akron, passed the German airships by. Now the 
German immunity has ended. After headwinds and , 
protracted thunderstorm round Lakehurst, the field of 
arrival, the Hindenburg had just dropped her moor. 
ing ropes and was descending to anchor at the mooring 
mast when, for some unexplained reason, an explosion 
occurred in the stern. The vast ship crashed to earth 
in flames; and of over 100 passengers and crew, 35 are 
dead, including Commander Lehmann, and many 
severely injured. The word “* sabotage ’’ was uickly 
passed round; but the airship’s designer, Captain 
Eckener, has expressed scepticism of such an explanation, 
It is known that hydrogen was being released before the 
explosion; but this was normal, the ship had Diesel 
motors, and their exhaust manifolds are specially con- 
structed not to pass a spark. It seems probable that cither 
a charge of static electricity gathered from the thunder- 
clouds on the exterior and then discharged when the 
cables touched earth, or that, after the strain of the storm 
and wind, some play developed in joints or rivets, which 
gave out a spark in the interior of the envelope. It is 
fortunate that the disaster took place only a hundred or 
two hundred feet up, since many have escaped death. 
But it is a bitter disappointment for Germany after so 
long and distinguished a record for safe airship travel; 
and our sympathies are due to the constructors and 
operators of the Zeppelins as much as to the relatives 
of those who perished in the disaster. If the ship had been 
filled with helium, the disaster might not have occurred; 
and as the United States has a monopoly of helium, this 
latest airship disaster has stimulated many Americans, 
including some Senators and Congressmen, to urge the 
U.S. Government to permit its export. 


ie * * 


The By-Elections.—The result of the contest at 
York completes an interesting series of by-elections which 
in recent weeks has been testing public opinion. Of the 
recent contests, the Government have held every seat 
except Central Wandsworth, which went to Labour. In 
every case, however, there has been a falling-off in the 
Government’s vote and majority. The following figures 
show the total votes recorded in all by-elections during 
the life of the present Parliament, with the exception 
of the three University contests, in each of which there 
have been special circumstances which would invalidate 
a comparison :— 


By-gLection Resutts, 1935-37 
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258,103 | 204,212 |—20-8% | 186,590 | 190,422 |+ 2:0% 
197,007 


153,182 |—22-2% | 120,562 | 114,564 |— 5-0% 
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357,994 |~21-4% | 907,152 | 304,986 |— 0°8% 








455,110 






These figures do not reveal any very startling seversa 
in public opinion. The fall in the Government a . 
larger than in the Opposition vote, but this 1s usu . 
by-elections. Moreover, though the fall in the Govern 
vote is increasing, the Labour vote is also falling woe 
the General Election figures. On balance, there does on 
seem to be much evidence that Labour is sweeping” ; 
country. This lends additional point to the fact that 
constituencies where a considerable turnover of v0 7 
has led to Government defeats—Derby, Oxford a 
sity, the Combined Universities and Central Wandswo 
—are also the four constituencies in which a det 
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and successful attempt was made to organise what may 
be called the Opposition vote on non-party or inter-party 
ines. The Honours List and the sudden death of Sir 

ames Blindell will lead to another series of by-elections 
in a few weeks’ time, but all the seats in question appear 
to be safe Government seats. 


* * * 


M. Blum’s Victory.—Last Saturday evening, the 
French Government, after facing the Chamber on a 
motion of confidence which provoked a lively debate, 
secured their greatest victory since assuming office a year 
ago. With the big majority of 181 votes (380 against 
199) compared with 174 votes at their first meeting of 
the Chamber, and as few as 147 after the unfortunate 
Clichy fracas, the Government rallied to their support 
the entire Left Cartel, including even dissident Radicals. 
The main reason for this was M. Blum’s firm reasser- 
tion, earlier last week, that a pause in the tempo 
of reform had become necessary and possible. At the 
same time, the renewal of the Matignon industrial agree- 
ments between workers and employers for another six 
months promised an end to the bickerings which had 
latterly threatened to provoke another wave of strikes. 
These two recent bull points for the Government coin- 
cided with steadily increasing revenue from taxes, rising 
exports, ie of production and stocks, and reviv- 
ing profitability of industry despite the reforms and 
the 40-hour week. Clearly, while the big capital hold- 
ings of the rich rentiers still remain outside France for 
safe custody, M. Blum’s main problem must remain the 
cheapening of money rates so that the annual service 
of the National Debt, forming one half of the ordinary 
Budget, can be reduced by conversions. This can be 
achieved slowly, by steady improvement of business, 
as well as quickly, by sudden repatriation of the hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds sterling now standing to the 
credit of French firms and persons in foreign countries. 


* * * 


After a year of his Government, the overwhelming 
bulk of the population of France are ranged more firmly 
than ever behind M. Blum ; and the position of France’s 
national economy—as distinct from the temporary em- 
barrassments of the money market or the franc exchange 
—is slowly but steadily improving. M. Blum is known to 
lay emphasis on the importance for France and French 
democracy of freer trading relations; not only to increase 
French exports, but also to increase imports as a check 
to the rise in French prices. French governments have 
not always been so far-sighted. If the British Govern- 
ment were now as far-sighted and constructive-minded 
as M. Blum, they could, with his Government, power- 
fully buttress peace and prosperity in Europe. The need 
and the opportunity now coincide. Have the French and 
British Governments the will to take the lead ? 


* * * 


_The Duce Cuts Us.—Last week-end it was offi- 
cially announced in Rome that Italian newspaper 
Correspondents were being forthwith recalled from 
London, and that all British newspapers—save only 
the Daily Mail, the Evening News, and the Observer, 
that faithful Italianophil trio—were henceforth banned 
= Italy, The alleged reason for this singular ‘‘ cut 
direct’? is that English newspapers have consistently 
calumniated ‘‘the Italian armed forces’’ in their 
exploits. This strange statement is presumably an 
admission about Italian armed forces in Spain; in fact, 
hatural sensitiveness on the score of Brihuega and 
ne: and the German State-controlled Press has 
aithfully echoed the tart allegations of its colleague and 
brother-in-arms. Doubtless the real reason is that no 
dictator can allow his dictatees to learn truths un- 
palatable to himself. All dictators will hang together on 
this Point. So the free Press from abroad, however 
small its circulation among those dictatees who can read 
@ foreign language, must be banned. The truth can 
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make people free; and freedgm is dangerous to 
dictators; so truth in a totalitarian State becomes merely 
what is dictated. The Duce must be hypersensitive to 
criticism just now if he is forced to ban a few English 
newspapers. Why? Does he seek to turn all Italy into 
one vast disperata squadron, himself the most 
desperate? No democratic State wants to ‘‘ cut ”’ Italy. 
We would all reciprocate the Duce’s offer, repeated last 
week at the first anniversary of the conquest of Ethiopia, 
for truly amicable collaboration in the cause of peace 
and justice, But when the Duce orders foreigners to 
“cut’’ his countrymen, something must be rotten in 
the state of Italy. 


* * * 


The Week in Spain.—Insurgent activity on the 
Bilbao front has intensified during the past week; but 
the Basque forces are not even yet in their final defensive 
positions. Despite continuous air raids and machine- 
gunning from the air, to which the Basques are unable 
to reply in kind, their line is being held. They have 
given ground on the eastward heights, but retaken 
ground in other places. Meanwhile it was announced on 
the eve of the Coronation that the first Basque children 
are due in this country next week. The Government’s 
decision to permit this act of humanitarianism could 
scarcely be refused, for the funds to support the children 
have been privately raised here, and what other coun- 
tries can do for so laudable an object can be done by 
this country. Despite the British Government’s consis- 
tency in adhering to humanitarian intervention in Spain, 
the German and Italian press still persist in dubbing it 
partiality for the Spanish Government—as if, in such a 
case, the word partiality could ever be legitimately 
applied to humanitarian work on behalf of old people 
and children in the very arena of ruthless warfare. More- 
over, many of the aged and the young now being 
evacuated to France and other countries are from families 
in sympathy with General Franco. Elsewhere than 
Bilbao the week has been quiet, save for an intensive 
—indeed, hitherto the worst—bombardment of the 
capital city. No ensuing military action at Madrid has 
yet taken place. 


* * * 


At Barcelona the local government has been rent by 
dissension which ended in recourse to arms, during 
which more than 200 have been killed. The Anarcho- 
Syndicalists (C.N.T.), disgruntled because their Socialist 
colleagues did not agree to expropriation of land and 
industries, refused to bow to the will of their colleagues 
of the Socialist, Communist, and other persuasions. A 
Socialist was murdered; and when suspected Anarchists 
were ordered to be arrested, their colleagues proceeded 
to military action. They were, however, too weak to 
assume power on their own; and public sympathy 
turned from them. The dispute has been settled, aided by 
the dispatch of 5,000 men from Madrid and stern warn- 
ings from the Valencia Government. It is deplorable 
that, at this juncture, the Catalan Anarchists should 
give the common enemy of all the Spanish Government 
forces a rod wherewith to beat them. There are signs, 
however, that this perilous precedent has acted as a 
sobering influence on all extremists in the Government 
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camp. Meanwhile, dissensions are not confined to the 
Government side. General Franco has had to supersede 
his nominal leader of the Spanish Fascist Party; and 
stories are still coming through from insurgent territory 
that the Italians, Germans, Falangists, Requetes, and 
Monarchists obstinately refuse to combine in an effective 
unitary military command. A final clear-cut military 
decision in Spain seems as far off as ever. 


* * * 


Lord Zetland’s Statement.—As a move towards 
ending the deadlock between the Indian provincial Gov- 
ernments and the Congress, Lord Zetland’s statement 
last week was a great improvement on his initial inter- 
vention, which was widely regarded in India as frigidly 
formal and unconstructive. It would seem, he said, that 
in some quarters a great deal more had been read into 
that part of the Act which imposed special obligations 
on the Governors than it actually contained. The essence 
of the new Constitution was that the initiative and 
responsibility for the whole of the government of a 
province, though in form vesting in the Governor, 
passed to the Ministry in office. The reserve powers 
could only come into operation if the Governor con- 
sidered that the special responsibilities laid on him by 
Parliament were involved. But even then it would be 
altogether wrong to assume that he would immediately 
set himself in open opposition to his Ministry. He would 
surely lay his difficulties before his Ministry, ‘‘ and I 
should have thought,’’ added the Secretary of State, 
** that just as the Ministers can count upon the assistance 
of the Governor in their difficulties, so could he in his 
turn rely upon receiving the sympathetic consideration 
of his Ministers for the difficulty of his own position.’’ 
There could be no question of the Governors’ interfering 
constantly and embarrassingly in the work of their Minis- 
ters. It seems regrettable that such a statement was not 
made on behalf of the Government before matters had 
degenerated to their present unsatisfactory position. The 
recent resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
indicated no retreat from the demand for specific assur- 
ances, and the struggle has now become almost a war 
of prestige. The expected defeat of the minority Minis- 
tries when their legislatures meet may, nevertheless, 
provide an opportunity for re-opening the discussions 
on a practical basis. 


¥ ¥ * 


The War in Waziristan.—It is always a moot 
point when exactly a North-West Frontier skirmish 
becomes “‘ one of England’s little wars.’’ But that stage 
certainly seems to have been passed in the present 
Waziristan disturbances. The original incident—the 
abduction of a Hindu girl by a Pathan, her conversion 
to Islam and the decision of the appeal court to restore 
her to her parents—was a trivial spark which set alight 
a veritable magazine of latent violence. To-day, some 
30,000 British and Indian troops are engaged in fighting 
the Faquir of Ipi—the principal instigator of violence— 
and his friends. Hence the affair, whatever its outcome 
—and there are signs that casualties and attrition are 
already breaking down the morale of the tribesmen—is a 
grave warning for the whole future of imperial defence. 
Even though frontier defence is mainly the duty of 
Indian troops, for so small a field army as Great Britain 
possesses, scattered over three continents and shouldering 
many duties that continue through war and peace, such 
incidents as the Waziristan fighting and the despatch of 
a division to Palestine mean a serious drain on the 
strength available to meet other possible dangers. There 
may be vital lessons to learn here about the size and 
organisation of the army in India, both British and 
Indian. New and urgent experience has been acquired to 
guide the overdue reform of the Cardwell system of sister 
battalions at home and overseas. Certainly there are vital 
lessons for the future control of the frontier, about which 
some eminent correspondents of The Times have had 
sharp things to say. 
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Anglo-American Co-operation.— Surprisingly little 
notice has been taken on this side of the Atlantic of s 
letter written by President Roosevelt for the Coronation 
number of an American newspaper. “‘ It is a simple 
statement of fact,’’ wrote the President, ‘‘ but one which 
cannot be too often affirmed, that the United States and 
Great Britain have one great common concern—the 
preservation of peace throughout the world. While 
national means and methods of contributing to a peace 
more secure and more stable may rightly vary, this 
common objective stands ever a common inspiration,” 
These words may sound jejune to British ears. But their 
significance lies in the fact that no American President 
has ever before found it politically expedient to express 
such sentiments. There can be no doubt that Mr Roose- 
velt’s Administration is sincerely anxious to draw closer 
the ties that connect the policies of the two countries, 
and is ready to come a good way further than halfway 
to meet Great Britain. By common consent, the first and 
easiest stage would be the conclusion of a Trade Agree. 
ment. This is still under consideration in Whitehall, but 
such hints as emerge do not encourage any great hope- 
fulness. If the question is examined in a narrow depart- 
mental spirit, and strictly within the limits laid down 
by the policy of the last four years, deadlock will be in- 
evitable. But it will be more than a shame if an oppor- 
tunity which is not likely to recur is thrown away for the 
lack of a Cabinet decision, based on the broadest view 
of high policy, and applying the same large considera- 
tions to the paramount need, at this moment of the 
world’s history, for the fullest practicable measure of 
co-operation among all the English-speaking peoples. 


* * * 


Seasonal Movements in Metal Prices.—It is not 
generally known that the break in commodity prices 
which began about March 12th, fell precisely at a period 
of the year when the base metal markets are frequently 
in a technically weak condition. There is in fact a seasonal 
tendency in the prices of copper, tin, lead, and spelter, 
which manifests itself in some years in a striking form. 
By the courtesy of Mr L. L. Whyte we are able to 
publish the results of an inquiry he undertook into the 
seasonal movement in base metal prices. The monthly 
averages for 1923-1931 of the London Metal Exchange 
prices for standard cash copper, tin, spelter, and lead, 
were used as a basis. All January prices for each metal 
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The other two metals show similar but somewhat less 
marked curves. The mean curve for the prices of all four 
metals gives a high in March (100), and a low in June 
2). These results from a nine-year period indicate 
the existence of a seasonal tendency for copper and tin 
to be high in March and to fall rather sharply until June; 
while the lesser movements in spelter and lead are 
robably due partly to their well-known tendency to 
move in sympathy with the two more speculative metals. 
For both copper and tin, during the whole 1923-31 
riod, all the most severe falls occurred in the March- 
une period. In the case of tin there was a high in March 
‘1 the years '23, '24, '26, '27 and ’31, and the date of 
the highest price in these years was March 13th, 12th, 
r7th, 23rd and 18th, respectively. The sharp falls in the 
copper price in 1929, 1930, and 1931 also began in the 
same period in March. 


* * * 


What causes this weakness in the metal market from 
March to June? It cannot be due to a seasonal movement 
in physical metal, either in production or in deliveries, 
since metal stocks show no such seasonal fluctuations. It 
must therefore be due to operations in the forward 
markets; and as there is no reason to believe that pro- 
ducers hedge seasonally, we are left with the consumer’s 
forward purchases as an explanation. This is in fact the 
probable explanation of the phenomenon. It is well 
known to the metal market that the chief metal consu- 
mers buy forward to an exceptional extent during the 
early spring—when estimates are being made for the 
year—and then buy much less for a period of two or three 
months in the early summer. There is thus a relative 
concentration of purchases in February and March, and 
the market knows that consumers are often somewhat 
overbought by the middle of March. If there happens to 
be a bull speculative position at that time, the market is 
ripe for a bear attack. Speculative activity thus reinforces 
an underlying technical factor which is not to be revealed 
by statistical analysis in years when there is little specu- 
lation. The average drop of 7.8 per cent. from March to 
June for all four metals from 1923-1931 is undoubtedly 
principally due to the repeated collapses during this 
quarter of an overbought or bull speculative position in 
either copper or tin. During the subsequent years 1932- 
1936 this tendency was not present to any marked extent 
owing probably to the absence of any large speculative 
activity in the metals. The break in commodity markets 
in the current year has been intensified by rumours that 
the dollar would be ‘‘ revalued ’’ when there were strong 
bull positions in the metal markets. A warning that there 
Was an exceptional and possibly dangerous position was 
in fact given by the market on March roth, when there 
was a backwardation on all four base metals. The recent 
reaction has resulted in the April mean prices for the 
four metals being down by an average of 15 per cent. 
from the March averages. Owing to the severity of this 
fall it is reasonable to expect that the low point of the 
movement will this year be in May rather than June. 


* * * 


Road Transport Wages.—It is opportune that at a 
moment when the problems of iaeiiais transport are 
“ngaging public interest and anxiety, the graver questions 
; remuneration and conditions in the road haulage in- 
aa should be brought to notice. The Baillie (Depart- 
Conny Committee on the Regulation of Wages and 
rat of Service in the Road Transport Industry 
Pe their Report* on Tuesday, and their view is plain 
cases thee ang. “In a considerable number of 

’s the wages paid to C licence drivers mre by 
low. vehicle owners] are substantially low, even 
berate the minimum rates of wages fixed by trade 
sek Gail and “‘ in nearly all cases the normal hours of 

: are considerably in excess of the 48-hour week.”’ 
we mmittee suggest, therefore, that there should be 

; P new machinery to deal with all matters affecting 
atiorinn’ wages and conditions of drivers and statutory 

ts in the road motor transport industry. They 


* HM. Stationery Office. Price 1s. net. 
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propose a Central Board to recommend standard wages 
and conditions, which may be given statutory effect by 
Ministerial Order. The Central Board will be advised 
and assisted by local Area Boards in each Traffic Area, 
appointed by the Minister of Transport. It is proposed 
further that it should be made a condition of every A 
(public carrier’s) and B (limited carrier’s) licence that 
such standard wages and conditions should be observed. 
Thus the comparative failure of the National Joint Con- 
ciliation Board, set up without statutory powers of en- 
forcement in 1934 to implement the fair wages clauses of 
the Road Traffic Act, is to be repaired. Unfortunately, 
the holders of C licences, which constitute 70 per cent. of 
all road haulage licensees, cannot be so simply dealt 
with. They have opposed regulation because their 
workers are ancillary to other industries, and they have, 
not unnaturally, been supported by the representatives 
of the industries they serve. Interests have, however, 
also been at work on the other side; competitors, such as 
haulage employers and railway companies, have sided 
with trade unions to urge that the C licences should be 
brought into line with the A and B licences. The Com- 
mittee now propose that Trade Boards should be estab- 
lished in the retail distributive trades (unless negotia- 
tions at present in progress about wages and conditions in 
those trades result in an adequate system of regulation) 
which would embrace the drivers of C licensed vehicles 
in retail distribution; and that for all other C licence 
drivers and attendants it should be made a condition of 
the licence that they should be given either the wages 
and conditions prescribed for A and B licensees or those 
determined by collective bargaining. Conditions in road 
transport are often regrettably bad; and if these various 
proposals are implemented by statute a great deal will 
have been done to protect the workers in the industry 
and the public from the consequences of underpayment, 
overwork and undue fatigue. 


* * * 


Business in Coronation Week.—Preparations for 
the Coronation provided a marked stimulus for various 
sections of the textile, clothing, pottery and catering 
trades. A decline in new business this week, therefore, 
was to be expected. In addition, however, the cotton 
and wool textile trades have encountered increasing 
resistance from buyers who are unwilling to pay current 
prices. The metal industries, however, are as active as 
ever. Demand for iron and steel, for example, has been 
scarcely affected by the increase in prices, and the 
industry is still unable to satisfy all requirements. 
Arrivals of Continental semi-manufactured steel have 
eased the stringency a little, but there are no indications 
of an early change in the supply-demand position in 
favour of consumers. As our Cardiff correspondent 
points out on page 434, exports of tinplates are twice as 
heavy as a year ago. Shipbuilding is another metal-using 
industry whose requirements of steel are still expanding 
rapidly as a result of the rising stream of orders for new 
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vessels, The coal trade, too, remains very active, despite 
the seasonal decline in household requirements. Pressure 
for deliveries has been accentuated, to some extent, by 
the possibility of a strike. In the absence of serious 
labour disputes, industrial activity as a whole may be 
expected to continue at a high level during the next few 
weeks. 


* * * 


The Growth of Population.—The Registrar 
General’s Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages which has just been published adds 1936 to 
the years for which we have completed data. Figures 
for the last eight years are reproduced below: — 


POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1929-1936 


Excess of 
Births 
Year Marriages Live Births Deaths over Deaths 
1929 _...... 313,316 643,637 532,492 111,145 
1930 ...... 315,109 648,811 455,427 193,384 
Sh. assess 311,847 632,081 491,630 140,451 
1932. ...... 307,184 613,972 484,129 129,843 
1933 ...... 318,191 580,413 496,465 83,948 
1934 ...... 342,307 597,642 476,810 120,832 
IE > ets 349,536 598,756 477,401 121,355 
1936 ...... 353,561 605,659 495,798 109,861 
Annual Rates per 1,000 of Population 

1929 ...... 15-8 16-3 13-4 2-9 
ROD: ccksns 15-8 16-3 11-4 4-9 
RIE sclitd ink 15-6 15-8 12-3 3°5 
pent 15-3 15-3 12-0 3-3 
1933. ...... 15-8 14-4 12-3 2-1 
1934 ...... 16-9 14-8 11-8 3-0 
1005. ..<..: 17-2 14-7 11-7 3-0 
1936 ...... 17-3 14-8 12-1 2-7 


From these figures the decline in the birth and death 
rates, and the diminishing difference between the two 
emerge fairly clearly. But beyond that they convey 
little information about long-term trends, The rise in the 
marriage rate, to which one is tempted to attach signifi- 
cance, is, however, mainly due to recovery and 
changing age structure. Next year’s figures, which will 
show the age of mothers at the birth of children, and 
the marital condition of deceased males, will be of con- 
siderably greater interest. 


* * * 


Cotton Industry’s Recovery.—The Lancashire 
cotton trade was one of the last of the major industries 
to emerge from depression. Since last autumn, the 
demand for cotton goods has improved rapidly, both at 
home and abroad. Deliveries of raw cotton to the mills 
in the first quarter of this year showed an increase of 
about 12 per cent. over the corresponding period a year 
ago. The proportion of unemployed insured workers in 
the industry declined by 6.2 per cent. to 10.5 per cent. 
during the year ended last March, when the proportion 
unemployed in all industries fell by only 2.4 per cent. 
to 11.8 per cent. The improvement in home demand, due 
to growing prosperity and an increase in Government 
contracts, may be expected to continue. But a sustained 
period of good business depends largely on the course of 
export trade. The latest evidence of the trend of overseas 
sales points to a definite improvement, due mainly to the 
increasing purchasing power of primary producing 
countries. Thus, the trade returns for March indicate that 
the downward trend of exports of piece-goods has at 
last been arrested. Moreover, there are indications that 
Lancashire is now holding its own in competition with 
other exporting countries. Figures compiled by the Joint 
Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations show that 
Britain’s share (in terms of value) of world trade in cotton 
piece-goods (exclusive of Italy, Spain, Portugal and the 
U.S.S.R.) remained unchanged at about 41 per cent. 
during the past two years. 


* * * 
The expansion of the demand for cotton goods in 


recent months has been accompanied by an improvement 
in the financial position of the industry. In the spinning 
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section, for example, the increase in business h 
alleviated the problem of excess capacity which has been 
responsible for the absence of reasonable Profit-margins 
in recent years. It has been estimated that only eight 
per cent. of the spindles still in existence were jigje at 
the end of March, compared with 21 per cent. g year 
ago. Price-cutting has been almost eliminated as a result 
of the increase in business and the operation of price 
agreements which now cover about 75 per cent, of 
Lancashire’s spindles. In contrast to the spinning section 
however, the weaving branch has made little headway 
against the problem of excess capacity, though it is now 
less serious than before the improvement in turnover, 
Three schemes, designed to restore reasonable profit- 
margins, have recently been submitted to manufacturers 
by the Burnley and District Cotton Industry Study 
Group. But whether the weaving section can agree on 3 
scheme of co-operation remains to be seen. 


* * * 


Colliery Amalgamations. — Another merger has 
been carried through this month in the Notts. coalfield 
under the auspices of the Coal Mines Reorganisation 
Commission. The properties of the Digby Colliery Com- 
pany have been merged with the Bestwood Coal and 
Iron Company and the Notts. pits of the Babbington 
Coal Company. The fusion brings under a single control 
six adjacent pits in the vicinity of Nottingham, which 
are among the most highly mechanised in the country. 
Bestwood Coal and Iron and Babbington Coal were 
transferred, in March, 1936, to a new company, the 
B.A. Collieries Ltd., which will now have a capital of 
{1.6 millions. This is the second merger during this 
year, the first being that of the Doncaster Amalgamated 
Collieries with a capital of {£6.91 millions, by which 
seven Yorkshire companies were merged. Altogether, 
61 amalgamations have so far taken place under the 
provisions of the Act of 1926; these, however, include 
extensions of earlier amalgamations. Last year seven 
mergers were undertaken; there were eight in 1935, 
six in 1934, and 38 amalgamations before 1934. The 
last figure (which includes the Yorkshire Amalgamated 
Collieries merger, which was enlarged in 1935) covered 
370 pits, employing 243,000 workers. Of the subsequent 
amalgamations the most noteworthy were: first, the 
Lothians scheme, in 1934, which embraced 11 of the 
main companies, responsible for 95 per cent. of total 
production of the district; secondly, the North Stafford- 
shire scheme, in the same year, which applied to 15 
companies and go per cent. of the district’s output; 
thirdly, in 1935, the amalgamation of the Powel 
Duffryn Steam Coal Company and Welsh Associated 
Collieries into the Powell D Associated Collienes, 
which, with 93 pits, is the largest coal producing unt 
in Great Britain. 


* * * 


A New Rubber-like Material. — An exhibition has 
recently been held to illustrate the industrial uses and 
possibilities of a new material known as Neoprene, which 
resembles rubber in many ways but is claimed to 
superior in certain respects. It is unlike natural rubber 
and the rubber substitutes, of which so much has “ye 
heard in recent years, in its resistance to the action of 
heat and to that of oils, solvents and many kinds 
chemicals. It is, in fact, put forward not as a rub f 
substitute but as an entirely new material of wide an 
varied application in the electrical, chemical and gene 
engineering industries. It costs more than — 
rubber, however, and it obviously is unlikely to TeP fr j 
natural rubber in these industries. Probably it will ee 
its chief outlet in those branches of the petroleum, sj . 
trical and chemical industries where a borg” 
material resistant to heat, oils, solvents and 0 


chemicals is required, and where natural rubber, t large 
occasionally tried, has not been used to any a 
extent. It may even extend the useful SRE 
natural rubber by being bonded with it for ¢ 
purposes. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Fears for the Summer 


Nsw Yorx, May 4.——The recent market reaction 
amounted to about 4 per cent. in long Governments, and 
rather more in long corporate bonds. From the March 

k to the lowest prices in April, common equity aver- 
ages receded about 15 per cent., Moody’s index of 
primary commodities fell perhaps 10 per cent.; and 
there was no perceptible decline in the index of the 

Bureau of Labour Statistics. The stock market decline 
was of about the same magnitude as in April, 1936, but 
the 1936 reaction was not accompanied by any weakness 
in bonds or commodities. At the end of April, 1937, the 
usual indices of equity prices were at the same level as 
at the beginning of April, 1936, with commodity prices 
about 10 per cent. higher, industrial production 20 per 
cent. higher ; and earnings in the first quarter had 
risen more than production. The common Wall Street 
explanation is that the decline in bonds represented 
adjustment to the mew reserve requirements of 
the member banks ; that the decline in stocks was 
partly sympathetic, partly nervousness because of official 
warnings and administrative hints, and largely 
the consequence of London selling. The decline 

in commodities is explained entirely in terms of 
the collapse of the speculative movement in London. 

The fact that a stock market decline of almost identical 
dimensions occurred just one year ago, and was fol- 
lowed, not by a recession in industry, but by a smart 
acceleration of recovery, is cited as an argument for be- 
lieving that no general repercussions are to be looked 
for now; and as yet there are no indications of any slack- 

ening of business activity. Nevertheless, some slack- 

ening this summer is now generally expected, while a 
month ago this view was exceptional. Meanwhile, just 
as those who were boundlessly optimistic two months 
ago are now talking of a seasonal recession, so those 

who were talking two months ago of a summer reces- 
sion are now even more pessimistic. 

Just a year ago our economy was being “‘ needled ”’ 
by the $2,000 million Veterans’ Bonus, which has no 
counterpart this year. Secondly, the main hope of 1937 
was building, and so far building, while maintaining the 
levels of recent months, is not showing its expected 
resilience. As the rental market continues strong, this 
disappointing showing is attributed to the sharp rise in 
Costs, especially in labour costs. Thirdly, while there 
Was little public speculation in commodities, there was 
during the winter a great deal of anticipatory buying 
in one form or another, which finally manifested itself 
In difficulties of delivery; in the last fortnight there has 
i a corresponding absence of gossip on this theme. 

ourthly, the question of the ability of consumers to 
pay the increasing retail prices is still unanswered. In 
gree, retail trade is reported to be very good indeed; 

ut after allowing something for the increase in prices, 
© gain in physical volume is not very impressive. 

i © one yet feels ready to comment on the possible 
Percussions from abroad. It is recognised that simul- 
aneously with the comparatively mild reaction in our 

et, there were setbacks in London, Paris, Amster- 
eth, Prague, Vienna, and Budapest of comparable or 
peahenes greater severity; that is, there has been a com- 
mie perhaps world-wide, reaction in speculative 
coms od of greater magnitude and severity than has 

1932- at any time since the world recovery began in 
of 33. A few go so far as to believe that the spring 

937 marks the culmination of a cycle. 


The Movement of Business 
Meanwhile, the March business indices of the Federal 
Reserve Board rose compared with February, and it is 
believed that April was even more active. 
Business Inpices (1923-5=100 : ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL) 


Mar., Mar., Sept., Feb., Mar., 
1929 §=1936 1936 1937 1937* 
Industrial production— 


TN i innnbtvinbnepcives 118 93 109 116 118 

Manufactures............ 120 93 110 116 117 

PINE sacccnssovetenes 107 97 101 115 127 
Construction contracts— 

Pe ecnbbihaccctdessdiens 104 47 59 62 55 

Residential............0+ eve 26 47 47 45 

Fe Ri rekatticensecs ake 63 69 75 64 
Factory employment..... 101 88 93-6 99-7 100-8 
Factory payrolls ......... 111 77-6 83-4 95-8 101-2 
Freight car loadings ..... 103 66 72 80 83 
Department store sales 113 84 88 95 92 


* Preliminary. 

Although production is almost 10 per cent. above 
September, construction contracts show no _ increase. 
Factory employment has risen about 7 per cent. in 6 
months, and payrolls more than 20 per cent. Over the 
year (March to March) most of the increase in payrolls 
occurred after September, although the greater increase 
in production occurred in the previous six months. When 
the index of production reached the vicinity of 110, a 
sellers’ market appeared in labour, and the result was 
that spectacular increase in wages which has marked the 
last six months. 

The increase in mineral production since the peak of 
the New Era in March, 1929, is of course largely petro- 
leum. Employment is about the same as in 1929, and 
payrolls less, which suggests that the general increases in 
hourly wages have not quite offset the shorter week. It is 
probable, however, that the real value of these payrolls 
is still a little higher than in 1929. The difference in 
department store sales is partly due to lower prices, but it 
is questionable whether such an explanation is entirely 
adequate. The outstanding difference is, of course, in 
building, which is only half what it was in 1929. This 
focuses attention on what is the outstanding question of 
this year—the prospect for building. It is statistically 
demonstrable that building ‘‘ ought ’’ to increase; it is 
also statistically demonstrable that the building index 
stood at 68 in December, 1935, and has not reached that 
figure since in spite of the recovery in residential build- 
ing; and that residential building, the index for which 
reached 44 last July, has remained at about that level 
since then without any perceptible upward trend. 

The foreign trade figures for March showed larger 
imports and a larger balance than has been usual in 
recent months. Our silver buying is now relatively small, 
but the aggregate passive balance has risen to $531 
millions, compared with $122 millions in the first 
quarter of 1936. This inevitably raises again the hot 


money question. 
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France 


The State of the Popular Front 
Paris, May 13.—-The last debate of the Chamber 


revealed for the first time in this assembly the progress’ 


in the country of certain great currents of opinion, which 
must be noticed because they may open the way in 
the future for a peaceful revolution. For a year the 
Trade Unions, which exercise power outside the actual 
Constitution, and the Communists, who are not repre- 
sented in the Cabinet, have led French policy, because 
their claims were ratified by the country by the election 
of the Popular Front on the pro e of the 
Rassemblement Populaire. The objectives of the “ gov- 
ernment of the masses ’’ were the same as the aims of the 
majority of the Chamber. The Radicals in the Chamber 
had to follow; and the Senate could only voice occasional 
protests, which were usually uttered by M. Caillaux in 
speeches on the authority of the State and orderly 
finance. 

Now, however, the programme on which the country 
voted has been practically accomplished; and the Trade 
Unions and Communists are clamouring for new reforms. 
Economic recovery is still in the balance, and the 
Radicals are in a better position in the Chamber to resist 
these new enterprises. They emphasise, with the support 
of the Government, that new reforms are impossible until 
the country has again been consulted. The ‘‘ pause ”’ is 
thus established, and the extremists must bow to it. 
Otherwise, they would be considered ‘‘ factious ’’ in a 
democratic country, where liberty and ‘‘ war to the 
factious ’’ are the great rallying cries. 


Vested Interests Attacked 


, 


But the “‘ pause,’’ even when it is accompanied by 
slight relaxations of reform, such as the revision of the 
40-hour week and the increasing of taxes and the cost of 
transport, satisfies neither the Right nor the Left. Such 
notable orators as the Conservative M. La Cour Grand’ 
Maison, and the Left independent M. Bergery emphasise 
the need for the so-called Reforms of Structure to save 
liberty from the trusts in key industries, an echo of the 
old slogans indicting the ‘‘ 200 families’’ which the 
Blum Cabinet seem to have buried. 

** An end must be made to the odious speculation and 
profits of the trusts,’’ says M. Bergery, ‘‘ and this step 
is in the spirit of the programme of the Rassemblement 
Populaire if not in the letter. In any case, the Govern- 
ment carried out the devaluation which was not men- 
tioned in that programme. Trusts must be nationalised 
. . .”’ M. Bergery thus supports a materialist concep- 
tion of the struggle against the trusts. ‘‘ You must enter 
into the struggle against the trusts,’’ M. La Cour Grand’ 
Maison said on his side, ‘‘ because men are enslaved by 
production and production by the money power, when 
money ought to serve production, production men, and 
men an ideal.’’ This idealist thesis of the struggle against 
the trusts, the inspiration of which is to be sought in the 
great Christian doctrinaires, was applauded by the whole 
Chamber. But the speaker went on to emphasise that the 
struggle against the trusts did not involve the nationali- 
sation of the trusts and the establishment of State 
capitalism, or the despoiling of the rich. Its object was 
not to pave the way for a new authoritative State, but 
to restore the authority of the State in order to restore 
liberty. 

It will be interesting to see how the Radicals, who 
have undertaken the protection of the middle classes, 
will react to the demand for a struggle against vested 
interests which will be made by their Communist allies 
every time that financial difficulties occur. The Radicals 
hope that they will be able to avoid the difficult choice, 
either by an international conference freeing all countries 
from their acutest difficulties, or by new social and finan- 
ot aaa in foreign countries which will make 

rance safe by comparison and so precipitate the long- 
expected and heneedaienhd repatriation of funds. 


Production Maintained 

The Statistique Générale has just published its m 

figures, showing industrial production in Fra 
March, 1937:— 


onthly 
nce in 


March, Jan., Feb., 
1936 1937 1937 _ 


General index .............0005. 101 101 103 ey 
Engineering............s.sss000 100 110 113 115 
Iron and steel .............5. 86 94 101 109 
TEENS cctesecvevccsonccctceccs 70 71 70 69 
Mines (adjusted figures)... 102 97 102 105 
Building és geile 63 67 67 
Leather * nix em. OF 92 95 98 
Paper * ce ‘ety 145 143 144 
Rubber oe | esq, oe 812 784 754 
Motors a 465 552 533 494 


The figures for the cotton industry are as follows: _ 
Spinning (average perspindle Dec., Jan., Feb., March 


in kilograms) : 1936 1937 1937 1937 
II Soo cccncdccanhesek 1,983 1,692 1615 1,85) 
Deliveries ........sccscceee. 2,163 1,592 1,649  1'g¢4 
DORN i. oackstidibick esac 1149 1,221) 1,172) 117) 
Unfulfilled orders ......... 4,856 5,574 5,448 5,707 


Weaving (average per loom 
in pieces of 100 metres) : 


PRUEIOTIOR oe Seceksescasccescs 5-46 4-90 4-63 5-13 
Deliveries  ...........cceee0s 5-67 4-64 4-40 5-08 
IIR: 6k. cic iddsccicnevessiidein 4-54 4°86 4-82 5-01 
Unfulfilled orders ......... 22-88 27-14 27-46 26-59 


In the motor industry, 14,550 automobiles were put on 
the road in March, against 12,496 in February and 12,740 
in January. 





Germany 
Abundant Money and Public Policy 


Berun, May 11.——At economic conferences and in 
the press the discussion of advance-financing methods 
and of the so-called Deutsches Finanzwunder continues. 
The official view is that so long as the superfluous cash 
can be sucked up in Reich consolidation loans, the 
system is unobjectionable. The loans will certainly be 
subscribed. It is noteworthy that whereas a Reich 
middle-term issue in the summer of 1936 caused a 
marked tightening of the money market, which lasted 
for many weeks, the market was virtually unaffected by 
the Reich issue of March. This seems to have been one 
reason why the latest loan was launched after such a 
very short interval. In addition to the normal causes of 
abundant money, and also to the accelerated liquidation 
of stocks of materials and goods, there is the cash newly 
distributed as compensation to holders of the foreign 
currency securities, which were impounded in November, 
1936, and virtually confiscated later. The effect has been 
to increase the publicly-held stock of foreign exchange. 

As shown by the last official returns, the sum of bills 
(other than Treasury bills, which are separately Te 
turned) held by banks rose from Rm. 11,691 millions on 
November 11, 1936, to Rm. 13,452 millions oD 
March 31, 1937. These figures cover the Reichsbank, 
the Gold Discount Bank, the commercial banks, savings 
banks, and the special banks, and they consist my 
largely of Reich special bills. The official commen 
is that, although bills corresponding to the Reich 7 
of March were then paid off, the total of bills held by 
the banks did not decline, a fact which suggests the -- 
traction of heavy new bill liabilities. From roa 
Wagemann, Director of the Trade Research a. 
comes the comment that since 1933 the process = ; 
field of production has resembled that which took piac 
in consumption in 1923 (the last inflation year). In ad 
public loans in the form of bank-notes were ee 
pushed into the pockets of consumers; to-day pv" 
credit, this time in the form of bills, flows into eed as ; 
folios of industry, trade, and the banks. Pro = 
Wagemann maintains that the process involves 
danger. 


Rising Cost of Living = 
An official analysis of the cost-of-living index show 


that the only important food product that declined 
hetensen March mae March 1937 W 


retail price 
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- and that the test rises were in the prices of 
we ay voter ae vegetables. The price of bread 
fell ‘ per cent.; the price of beef rose 18 per cent., of 

rk 11 per cent., of veal 40 per cent., of mutton 41 per 
cent., of eggs 31 per cent., of milk 7 per cent., of butter 

per cent., of margarine 44 per cent., of potatoes 22 

rcent., of peas 52 per cent., and of beans 31 per cent. 
The price of clothing rose 24 per cent., of linen 17 per 
cent., of footwear 8 per cent., and of furniture 6 per 
The number of unemployed fell in April by a quarter 
of a million to 961,000, against 1,763,000 in April, 1936. 
It is authoritatively announced that, since the main- 
tenance of the standard of living requires an increase in 
production, the daily working time in certain trades will 
be allowed to exceed eight hours; and that there will be 
an increase of Sunday work. But the consent of the 
local Trustees of Labour will be required in every indivi- 
dual case, and will be given only if it is clear that 
production will really increase correspondingly. 

The volume of goods traffic on the Railways Corpora- 
tion system in March was 12.88 per cent. greater than in 
March 1936. The Corporation’s report for 1936 shows 
that goods traffic rose 11 per cent. compared with 1935. 
Operating receipts were Rm. 3,985 millions in 1936 
against Rm. 3,586 millions in 1935; and expenditure, 
including the cost of maintenance and renovation, was 
Rm. 3,513 millions compared with Rm. 3,434 millions. 
Receipts were still Rm. 1,369 millions lower than in 
1929, the best year of recent times—but the fall in prices 
must be taken into account. In 1936 expenditure was 
only 88 per cent. of operating receipts, against 96 per 
cent. in 1935. For the first time since 1930, the operating 
surplus, which was Rm. 472 millions, sufficed to cover 
fixed charges, including Rm. 70 millions to the Reich, 
Rm. 47.3 millions for debt-service, and allocations to 
various reserves. There was a net profit of Rm. 121.4 
millions, of which Rm. 75.7 millions was applied to 
the payment of preference dividends. According to the 
annual report of the Reich Motor-Roads Company, for 
1936, 1,087 kilometres of road were opened by the end 
of the year, with 2,660 bridges. 


Iron and Steel Shortage 


The shortage of iron and steel has begun to affect 
house building; the number of permits for such work in 
the first quarter of this year were 18 per cent. fewer 
than in the same quarter of 1936; but permits for other 
kinds of building, mainly public and industrial, increased 
24 per cent. The syndicate reports for April speak of 
fiction and difficulties in administering the new steel 
rationing system. The demand has not declined. An 
arrangement has been made to reconstruct the Avi 
agreement under which manufacturers received price- 
rebates on steel required for the production of goods for 
export. This agreement was first concluded at a time 
when German steel prices were much higher than world 
prices. The disparity was the consequence of Germany’s 
reintroduction of steel duties in 1925 and of agreements 
made by her with foreign countries whereby Germany’s 
euity to import the cheaper foreign material was 
imited. That price-disparity ‘no longer exists; at present, 
on a German price for bars of Rm. 104-110 per ton, 
Ge Brussels price is about £6 gold. In view of the 

¢rman shortage it is remarkable that the export of iron 
and steel and of iron and steel goods (other than 
machinery) increased very substantially in March, and 
that imports declined. 





Austria 


y The Government’s Price Policy 

‘Na, May 5.——Austria is fighting her way in the 
pi of the universal upward hee Under the Letinsints 
fo ~¢ general economic improvement the volume of her 
by Bog wade in the first quarter of 1 37 has increased 
of million i with the same period 


1936; but the higher yam arya mainly due to the 
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higher prices of all important raw materials. The general 
price index, giving the average of foodstuffs and in- 
dustrial materials (100 = the first half of 1914), and 
quoted at 107.9 for April, 1936, is rising steadily; it 
reached 111.7 in February, 112.3 in March, 113.4 in 
April, 1937; the foodstuff index stands at 100.7 compared 
with 97.8 in April, 1936, and the index of industrial 
materials at 138.2, compared with 127.6 in April, 1936. 
Significantly in contrast to the steep upward movement 
of the raw material and wholesale indices, is the stability 
of the retail index (138.5 in April compared with 137.8 
a year ago) and of the cost of living index (104.2 in 
April compared with 104 a year ago). Agricultural pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and wholesale dealers are striving 
to relate retail prices to the higher prices of raw materials 
and semi-finished goods. Some trades like paper, cotton 
yarn and tissues, stockings and petrol are making con- 
certed efforts by the forming of cartels, the limitation of 
production, and imposing stricter conditions of payment. 
But with a considerable part of the population still 
living on the dole, and salaries, wages and pensions very 
low, the restricted buying power of the public is an 
obstacle to all efforts adequately to augment retail prices. 

The problem of maintaining the already very modest 
standard of life is not only of economic importance, but 
of the highest political consequence, and the Government 
has been forced to interfere. Torn between the popular 
resistance against any rise in the price of necessary 
commodities and the predicament of the agricultural 
producers, industrial manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers, the Government appointed a Price Commissary. 
This was preparatory to authoritative measures fixing 
the prices of necessaries. The Commissary himself has 
no power to act. He is the recipient of all claims and 
provides an official hearing for disputes between pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, dealers and consumers about 
prices. 

The Implications of Price Control 


It may be doubted whether the step taken by the 
Government will be effective; and there are political diffi- 
culties implicit in the price problem. If prices rise, as 
they must, in view of the rise in costs, the Government 
will be blamed. It is not desirable, however, that, by the 
compulsory intervention of the Commissary, the natural 
adaptation of the Austrian price level to the upward 
trend of world prices should be artificially prevented. 
It may be possible through the trade unions, which are 
under Government influence, and through the Guilds 
to put the brake temporarily on the demand for higher 
wages and salaries, which will inevitably follow the rise 
in retail prices and in the cost of living. The Price Com- 
missary may, by deftly temporising, prevent the tide of 
the universal rise in prices, wages and salaries from 
becoming a danger to the already difficult maintenance 
of Austria’s political and economic balance. But nobody 
supposes that Austria, alone of all countries, could enjoy 
the advantages of better times without going through the 
preliminary processes of general adaptation. 





Greece 


Good Harvest Prospects 


Atuens, April 26.—-The weather this year has so far 
been favourable and good harvests are expected. In view 
of the sudden increase of the tobacco output in 1936 
measures have been taken by the authorities to prevent 
any extension of the areas under tobacco. According to 
semi-official statistics the total quantity of tobacco sold 
by producers in 1936 was 42,350 tons, against 44,245 
tons in 1935; but the average price per kilogramme was 
Drs. 50.98, against Drs. 37.25, an increase of about 37 
per cent. Another staple product, olive oil, showed an 
equal advance in price, but production has fallen off 
considerably in the last two years (73,000 tons in 1935 
and 60,000 to 65,000 tons in 1936, against 110,000 tons 
in 1934) owing to unfavourable weather. A good crop is, 
however, promised this year. 
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A Ten Year Plan has been drawn up by the authorities 
to provide for reclamation and hydraulic works, the 
completion of the road system and the railway network, 
and for the construction or extension of ports. It is 
estimated that a sum of Drs. 4,414 millions will be re- 
quired. A further amount of Drs. 2,910 millions will be 
spent on smaller works, for the payment of compensa- 
tion to expropriated owners, and the upkeep of roads. 
Thus a total amount of Drs. 7,324 millions is required; 
and will be met partly from the ordinary revenue of the 
Budget, and partly by internal loans at 5$ per cent., 
to which various Greek institutions (Post Office savings 
bank, pension funds, and other similar organisations) 
will have to subscribe by investing a portion of their 
liquid funds. 

Industrial activity during the first quarter of this year 
was maintained at the levels of last year. Those industries 
which carry out public orders were especially active. 
The metal industries were short of raw materials, par- 
ticularly of iron. The export of industrial raw materials 
and goods, such as chemicals, turpentine, oil and cotton 
yarns, is more brisk this year than in 1936. In a report 
submitted to the Government by the Supreme Economic 
Council, it is stated that the home cotton yarn and textile 
industry is important because it finds most of its raw 
materials at home, employs a large number of workers, 
and mainly supplies home consumption. The reorganisa- 
tion of the industry would render unnecessary the exist- 
ence of protective tariffs, and would enable it not only 
to satisfy the requirements of the home market, but also 
to increase exports. 


Sterling Loans Law 


Following negotiations between the Government and 
the National Bank over the industrial loans granted in 
sterling to various Greek concerns by the Hellenic and 
General Trust, Limited, of London, a law has recently 
been promulgated providing for the manner of settle- 
ment of the outstanding balance of these loans, amount- 
ing to £435,000. The interest is reduced to 5} per cent. 
from an average rate of 9 per cent. when the loans were 
made. Overdue interest is fixed at 8 per cent. The debtors 
of loans outstanding on January 1, 1936, were given the 
right to request, up to April 25, 1937, the capitalisation 
of their debts, including overdue interest. The date of 
repayment is prolonged for ten years from the original 
maturity date of each loan. The authorities will allow 
the transfer of {40,000 annually for the service of these 
loans; and the equivalent of £70,000, blocked in 
drachmas and arising from previous payments of capital 
and interest, will be transferred in ten years by half- 
yearly instalments of £3,500. Debtors not paying their 
instalments as stipulated by this law will forfeit the 
advantages accorded them by it. 

Final Budget estimates for the financial year 1936-37 
show total estimated receipts of Drs. 14,605 millions, of 
which Drs. 10,825 millions represent ordinary revenue, 
Drs. 959 millions non-recurring revenue, and Drs. 2,823 
millions the proceeds of loans. Total expenditure is esti- 
mated at Drs. 15,450 millions, of which ordinary ex- 
penditure accounts for Drs. 11,041 millions, and non- 
recurring expenditure for Drs. 4,409 millions. The 
estimated net deficit is Drs. 844 millions, which may be 
reduced to Drs. 250 millions. Of the revenue assigned 
to the service of the National Debt, receipts for the first 
two months of 1937 totalled Drs. 665 millions, against 
Drs. 689 millions in the corresponding period of 1936. 
Negotiations with the foreign bondholders for a final 
settlement of the foreign debt service have not yet been 
concluded, and the Government instructed its fiscal 
agents to start paying, from April 1st, the same per- 
centage as last year, that is, about 40 per cent. of the 
normal interest service. 

The foreign trade returns for the first two months of 
the current year reveal an increase of both imports and 
exports in quantity and in value. A striking rise in 
exports considerably reduced the import surplus to 
Drs. 150,598,000, compared with Drs. 821,451,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1936. Imports of wheat were 
notably higher, and there was a striking rise in the 
value of tobacco exported. 
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Canada 


Progress in Legislation 


Orrawa, April 23.—The Federal Parliament wa 
prorogued on April roth after the shortest session of 
recent years. Apart from the passage of the Anglo 
Canadian Agreement the most important measures of the 
session were bills for the establishment of the Trans. 
Canada air service; for the control of traffic in the im- 
plements and materials of war; for the prevention of 
the enlistment of Canadian citizens in foreign armies: 
for the elimination of the gold clause from Canadian 
bond contracts; for the eae of pensions for the 
blind at the age of 40; for the recapitalisation of the 
Canadian National railway system ; and for the transfer 
of the administration of the Combines Investigation 
Act from the Trade and Industry Commission to the 
Department of Labour. The powers of the Commis. 
sioner who is to administer the Combines’ Bill were 
greatly modified in the Senate and he cannot under- 
take certain kinds of inquiry without a fiat from the 
Chairman of the Tariff Board or the President of the 
Exchequer Court. In the closing days of the session 
Ministers had to face an awkward revolt among their 
low-tariff supporters who strenuously objected to pro- 
posed upward changes in the tariff. 


Mr Lewis alarms Canadian Business 


Since Parliament adjourned, public attention has 
been focused on industrial troubles and particularly 
on the strike which broke out among the workers 
of the Canadian subsidiary of the General Motors 
Corporation at Oshawa near Toronto. These workers 
had been organised as a unit of the structure which 
Mr John Lewis is building up through the Committee 
for Industrial Organisation in the United States. 
When they submitted demands for higher wages and 
better working conditions and for the recognition of 
their union, the officials of the Corporation refused to 
deal with them as long as they retained a C.I.O. 
organiser as one of their spokesmen. The Federal 
Government remained neutral when a strike broke out, 
but Mr Hepburn, the Liberal Premier of Ontario, in- 
tervened as a vociferous partisan of the Corporation 
and declared his intention to keep Ontario free from 
the pollution of ‘‘ Lewism ’’ which he maintained was 
hand in glove with Communism. To the majority of 
intelligent Canadians it seemed strange that a Liberal 
politician should side with an American-controlled 
Corporation against Canadian workers because they had 
elected to join a union with American affiliations ; but 
Mr Hepburn was strongly backed by employers who 
dreaded the advent of the C.I.O. in industry. Even- 
tually the strike was settled on April 23rd; the majority 
of the men’s demands were conceded and, while there 
was no outright recognition of the C.I.O., it was pro- 
vided that the new agreement should run concurrently 
with the agreement concluded in the United States 
with the Automobile Workers Union of America. The 
C.1.0. are now busy trying to organise the steel, textile, 
metal mining and other industries; and their activites 
are alarming the leaders of the business community. 


Recovery Doubts 


Reports from the prairies bring cheering news of 
generous rains over a wide area just when they were 
badly needed to make good the deficiencies of soil mols- 
ture. Farmers in northern Saskatchewan assert that 
seeding conditions are better than in any recent yeal- 
The economic record of the first quarter of 1937 has 
been quite satisfactory, but lately the prospects of con 
tinued upward progress have been dimmed, firstly by 
the threat of labour troubles, and secondly by appre 
hensions that the United States Government may T 
duce its price for gold and dislocate the general price 
structure. There has been a serious stock market slump 
in the past week but it has now been checked and - 
is no evidence of any real recession in business. Althoag™ 
the general economic index of the Bureau of Statist 
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ed down two points in the fortnight ended April 
ss fall was mainly due to the stock market situa- 
ion. Given below are data about three of the major 
components of the index. 


Wholesale Bank Economic 
Week Ended Carloadings Prices Clearings Index 
April 18, 1936...... 77:1 72-2 94-4 105-0 
April 3, OT cents 84°5 86-9 117-0 113-8 
April 10, 1937...... 85-4 86-7 113-4 114-2 
April 17, 1937...+.- 82-4 86-0 108-4 111-8 


Retail merchants report that their volume of business 
is better than it was a year ago. The employment situa- 
tion is not wholly satisfactory. The latest employment 
bulletin covering the month of February shows that 
there was shrinkage of employment in that month 
instead of the usual increase, and the Bureau’s index 
on March 1st stood at 104.1 compared with 102.8 on 
March 1, 1936. But the ‘’ heavy ”’ industries making 
durable goods are all very busy, and firms making 
farming implements are expecting more machinery to 
be replaced by farmers than in any recent years. The 
lumber companies are preparing to deal with the 
largest winter cut of logs for some years. There has 
been a substantial increase in the output of all the 
lumbering provinces except British Columbia. Pre- 
liminary estimates place the value of the cut in New 
Brunswick at 7 million dollars compared with 2 millions 
last year. The production of newsprint is being main- 
tained at a high level; and some companies are obtaining 
prices for spot transactions above the figure of $50 
per ton fixed for 1938 deliveries. There has also been 
an encouraging advance in new building ; and the value 
of contracts placed during March was $16,058,100, a rise 
of 60 per cent. compared with March, 1936. The rise in 
commodity prices has been checked: chiefly by the fall 
in the price of base metals. The depletion of Canada’s 
stocks of wheat continues; and the visible supply on 
April 16th was reduced to 77,702,901 bushels compared 
with 1974 million bushels on the parallel date in 1936. 





New Zealand 


Stationary Population Threatened 


Curisrcuurcn, April 17.—It has been estimated 
that New Zealand’s birth rate, which exceeded 25 per 
1,000 on average between Ig10 and 1920, has been 
falling since and is now 15 per 1,000. The death rate, 
about 8} per 1,000, has remained almost stationary, 
and consequently the rate of natural increase has been 
halved. In addition, immigration has practically ceased, 
and the population, now only 15 per square mile, 
threatens to become stationary before long. In conse- 
quence there has recently been some revival of interest 
in unmigration, The biennial meeting of the Austral- 
asian Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Auckland in January, gave it some attention. Contri- 
butors concluded that the record of elaborate Govern- 
ment schemes for settling immigrants is not encouraging 
and that the creation of conditions likely to attract immi- 
— would be more likely to get good results. Since 
i branches of a ‘‘ Five Million Club ’” have been 
ormed in the centres, and the subject is likely to be 
further investigated. 

he Prime Minister, who has left for the Coronation, 
oe on his departure that the Budget surplus for 
7 : year would be about {NZ100,000. The Budget does 
= however, include the whole of the Government’s 
— Tevenue and expenditure; it omits, for instance, 
ru loss or gain on the marketing of dairy produce. 
a aoe dairymen estimate that for the dairy year 
will ng July 31st the Government’s payments to farmers 
{NZ €xceed the net receipts for produce sold by about 
= 2 millions, oe this prospective loss, which 
‘ ra a subsidy to the industry, farmers are 
Th ting for a higher guaranteed price next season. 

y claim that costs of production have been increased 
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by about 23d. per Ib. of butter by reason of the rise in 
wages and reduction of hours, while competent labour 
is hard to get because farm wages compare unfavour- 
ably with the rates paid on public works. 

The Bureau of Industry, established last year, has 
been active in investigating marketing and gazetting 
regulations, The local marketing of wheat, onions, eggs, 
oranges, and, in Wellington, dairy produce is already 
regulated; while investigations are being made in the 
production and marketing of flax, cement, pip fruits, 
tobacco and bacon. An effort is also being made to 
rationalise retail druggists. Most of these are commodi- 
ties of minor importance, and the control schemes are 
in the experimental stage. The Government has 
announced that it does not at present intend to extend 
its export marketing control to wool or meat, and that 
: — not interfere in these industries unless requested 
0 do so. 


Record Wool Prices and Trade 


The wool sales in the current issue have been the 
best since 1928. Prices per bale of New Zealand wool 
averaged {NZ13 gs. for the 1935-36 season. For the 
1936-37 season the average price was {NZ16 13s. in 
November, {NZ20 2s. in December, {NZ2r1 8s. in 
January and {NZ23 6s. in February. For four months 
up to and including February 314,774 bales exported 
were valued at {NZgo1,505 ({NZ21 19s. 7d. a bale), 
compared with 333,193 bales valued at £NZ4,478,150 
(£NZ13 8s. gd. a bale) for the same period a year 
earlier. This represents a rise of 63 per cent. in prices. 
The latest wool prices are slightly above the {NZ2r1 gs. 
per bale received in 1928-29, and are in striking contrast 
the average of {NZ7 15s. for 1930-33. For nine 
months up to and including March, 1937, 603,933 bales 
were offered, 599,248 sold and 592,981 exported. 
Britain was much the largest buyer, with Japan and the 
United States next. 

This improvement in wool prices has been chiefly 
responsible for establishing new high records in many 
statistical series, For the year ended February 4th exports 
exceeded {NZ60 millions in value. The previous highest 
figure was {NZ57.1 millions in 1924-25. For the financial 
year ended in March sales tax revenue was {NZ3.04 
millions, or 23 per cent. more than in the preceding year 
and the highest yet recorded. In February total bank 
debits exceeded {NZ22 millions, the highest figure for 
any month since the series began in 1928. Total bank 
deposits, which prior to 1934 only once reached {NZ60 
millions (in 1920) and normally reach their seasonal 
peak about May, exceeded £NZ76 millions. 

These figures indicate an abundance of money and a 
rapid expansion of internal trade. The expansion has 
been helped by the rise of 18 per cent. in wages since 
1935, by increased public expenditure in public works, 
and by increased payments to dairy farmers under the 
Government’s scheme of guaranteed prices. For the 
first two months of 1937 imports rose by {NZ2? millions, 
and the demand for cargo space from Australia now 
exceeds the normal supply. Though costs have risen 
appreciably by reason of wage increases, shorter hours 
and higher taxation, retail price movements have lagged 
behind, the index having risen only 7} per cent. since 
1935. Nearly all the price groups, however, show an 
upward trend and further increases must be expected 
during 1937. It must be remembered that the recovery 
in Britain and elsewhere is reflected in New Zealand, 
that the range between high and low prices is widest in 
the case of her agricultural products, and that her 
exchange depreciation has to be allowed for. In present 
conditions it appears that 1937 is likely to be a year of 
boom, 
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Letters to 


Fixed versus Free Exchanges 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—There has been much discussion, in your columns 
as elsewhere, upon the relative advantages of “ fixed ”’ 
versus “ free”’ exchange rates. By “ free” exchanges I 
understand those which are allowed and expected to alter 
gradually from year to year, in order to bring about adjust- 
ment in the various items of the balance of payments to 
changes in fundamental factors, though steadied against 
tendencies to shorter fluctuations. In many such discussions 
it has been claimed that the policy of fixed exchanges 
(whether or not this involves actual gold parities) has the 
advantage of considerably facilitating international trade 
and investment, because it enables importers and exporters, 
as well as investors, to foresee their receipts and costs more 
easily in planning their business. I maintain that this 
advantage claimed is largely spurious; and that in those 
few cases where it is supported by argument, such argument 
must be severely scrutinised. 

To appreciate this contention we may consider the 
alternative methods by which adjustment may be made to 
an enduring change which requires some shift in the amount 
or direction of international trade. With free exchanges, 
the adjustment between one area and another will come 
about largely by a change in the exchange rate between 
them, which will tend to stimulate or depress various parts 
of their trade. Some secondary effects may undoubtedly 
be brought about in their incomes and cost levels, but 
these need not be great. With fixed exchanges, the 
adjustments, the essentially similar depression and stimula- 
tion of various elements in the trade, must be brought about 
by inflationary or deflationary changes in the several areas, 
affecting their incomes and cost levels (probably the 
volume of output and employment as well as monetary 
values). There may be some differences in the elements of 
trade affected in the two cases in response to the same 
original change, particularly because of the varying incidence 
of inflation or deflation upon costs and demands; but by 
and large if the mechanisms work at all smoothly we may 
expect the same trades to be affected. Of course in either 
case protectionist or other measures may be introduced to 
alter or to hasten the adjustment. These would seem to 
be more likely in the case of a country defending a fixed 
exchange, but are essentially separate from the point we 
are considering. 

Either form of adjustment then will, must in fact, cause 
some alteration in the supply or demand conditions 
affecting importers and exporters. These may differ in 
appearance between the two cases, but they must be 
equally potent to achieve eventual adjustment. Whether 
importers are restricted by a rise in the cost of exchange or 
a fall in their home demand, their business must suffer. In 
so far as these adjustments are not foreseen they will upset 
the calculations of those engaged in international trade. 
And also they will affect that foreign investment which 
takes place in real goods or equities; for the volume of 
profit will alter in terms of the real values in the investors’ 
country under fixed exchanges, despite their conversion at 
the old exchange rate. Hence both in trading and lending 
similar problems of foresight are involved whenever any 
fundamental adjustments may have to be effected under 


Books and 


An Economist’s Manifesto 


PROFESSOR EDWIN CANNAN, to whom Professor 
Robbins, his pupil and successor, dedicates this book,* 
once wrote “‘An Economist’s Protest’’ against the 
practice of economic unreason. Professor Robbins has 
written an economist’s manifesto on reason—and on 
reason in more than the economic field. After his two 
economic studies on ‘‘ The Nature and Signi ce of 
Economic Science’’ and ‘‘ The Great ion,’’ 


* “Economic Planning and the International Order.” 
Lionel Robbins. 330 pages. Macmillan. &s. 6d. By 
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the Editor 


either fixed or free exchanges. When the exchanges are 
free, one must estimate how they will react. With fixeg 
exchanges one must foretell the greater effects upon 
incomes and cost levels at home and abroad. The data 
required for the first will generally be needed for the second 
Only those making secure loans in money terms will be 
protected against uncertainty by the fixity of the exchanges 
and even here the borrower may be victimised by a fall in 
his home receipts or the lenders by a rise in prices against 
them. 

Possibly there appears to be more certainty with fixed 
exchanges because traders and investors do not, as a rule 
look far beyond the exchange rate to estimate what is in 
fact likely to happen to incomes and costs. Perhaps this 
ostrich-like attitude is justified by the sheer impossibility 
of making sensible appraisals of future income conditions, 
because of the multiplicity of important causes affecting 
them, even aside from international trade conditions, 
But to adopt a policy of fixed exchanges only makes such 
unpredictable changes in income more probable and does 
not decrease the difficulty of planning trade rationally. 
To advocate such a policy because traders and investors in 
greater ignorance will be led into unwarranted optimism, 
would seem to be a counsel of despair appropriate only toa 
stage not yet reached in the decay of capitalism. 

Yours truly, 
R. B. Bryce. 

Cambridge, 

Mass. 


International Capital Movements 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Referring to the remarks on international move- 
ments of capital in your issue of May 8th (p. 341), I am glad 
to see that you are taking notice of certain important but 
little understood and generally ignored facts in this connec- 
tion, because the question of international payments is one 
of fundamental importance in both the national and 
international spheres of economics, finance, industry and 
trade. A good deal more will be heard about this question. 

As you say, some regard must be had to the cause and 
purpose of capital movements and the use to which the 
owners put the money on its arrival in a foreign centre. 
This, however, is not the whole story, because every capital 
movement or foreign payment is a double operation, 
involving another capital movement or foreign payment In 
the opposite direction. This double operation may induce a 
movement of gold and/or goods either in one direction or in 
the other direction, not only according to the respective 
uses to which the respective owners put the respective 
foreign money they acquire, but also according to the 
respective sources of this foreign money. There might, for 
instance, be deflation in both the countries between which 
the capital movements are taking place, without any 
movements of gold and/or goods being induced ; or there 
might be deflation in one of the countries and inflation in 
the other with movements of gold and/or goods from the 
deflationary to the inflationary country ; or there might be 
inflation in both countries. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. H. ABBATI. 

Eastbourne. 


Publications 


the theoretician breaks away into the sphere 0 
social policy. It is written with the same uncompromis 
ing logic, the same forceful analysis, and the same oe 
patience of speciousness as his earlier works; but, unlike 
them, this book breathes an Olympian atmosphere 
which now and then detracts—in style of presentation 
only—from an otherwise masterly performance. 

this occasion Mr Robbins, perhaps unconscious'y; 
emulating the political economists of a century sable 
whom he rightly admires, his form! 
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remained in the realm of theory. Instead, he is more, 
not less, theoretical and analytical, both in style and 
content, than he was in ‘‘ The Great Depression.”’ To 
this extent, his nicely “‘ buttoned-up ’’ arguments are 
likely to be scouted by shallower minds clamouring for 
more factual treatment. This is a great pity; for the 
connections between national economic “* planning ”’ 
and the world’s political and economic order are becom- 
ing fast and painfully evident; and Mr Robbins’ latest 
book is indubitably the most penetrating and illuminat- 
ing study of those connections we have yet seen. 

The author starts with an inquiry into the nature of 
planning, in which he rightly ridicules the notion that 
jaissez faire implies absence of an economic plan or 
system. He reposes his developing argument on the 
familiar concepts of the free market and free competi- 
tion for the utilisation of all factors of production 
(nationally and internationally) in order to enlarge 
national incomes. He then attacks the facile contentions 
that modern technique allows of larger real incomes with 
autarky, and that ‘‘ a just balance ’’ must be preserved 
not only between agriculture and industry in every 
State, but between each separate industry as well. From 
economics he branches out to the social sphere. Some- 
one must plan; the plan must not be allowed to vary; 
the capital sunk by the State in the planned, enterprises 
must be ‘‘ safeguarded ’’’ (the author here makes a 
reductio ad absurdum of each country’s safeguarding of 
its railways by asking what would have happened last 
century if the “‘ coaching industry ’’ had been safe- 
guarded); and the interests of workers and managers 
must be protected as much against foreign competition 
as against that arising at home from new inventions (he 
makes a hit here against the deliberate distortion of world 
production of agricultural produce since the war, by 
means of governmental refusal to allow exploitation of 
new methods). In planning industry and foreign trade, 
he not only describes the costly chaos created in national 
and international trade, but uncovers the grave political 
dangers: lobbying by vested interests, rigidification of 
national and world economy, intensification of the real 
economic grievances of have-not nations as contrasted 
with their published grievances, permeation of domestic 
and international political systems by State-protected 
monopolies, sacrifice of consumers’ desires and choice, 
and the saddling of Government with responsibility for 
booms and slumps. Mr Robbins rejects both inter- 
governmental and inter-industrial planning, as con- 
spiracies against the consuming public; in which he 
seems to protest too much, for it is clear that mono- 
polisation need not necessarily—as he admits in a gloss 
—prove either ‘‘ a conspiracy against the public or a 
contrivance to raise prices.’’ 

Having disposed of Independent National Planning 
and International Planning, Mr Robbins gives us by far 
the best part of his book: the section on Complete 
International Planning. It begins with thorough-going 
international Communism as a hypothesis; and is a tour 
de force, led up to by the preceding arguments, and 
leading into a peroration on the great theme: Do we 
want. or need, an international order? In this third 
Part and Conclusion, Mr Robbins leaves Olympus and 
Presents us with the welcome and edifying spectacle of 
an uncompromising liberal laying about him with a 
flail in defence of a clear ideal. Though he runs threugh 
the fields of political creeds, monetary theory, State 
‘overeignty, totalitarianism, private capitalism, and in- 
A mational order in this guise, he never becomes super- 
cial or irrelevant. Nationalism must be surpassed; 
Parochial protection of interests at the expense of the 
Woumonweal must be abandoned; or the civilisation our 
a. Society has built up must perish. It is a bold 

sis; but Mr Robbins sustains it with ruthless logic. 
ne. he says, will serve now but throwing the 
a of State economic policies into reverse. Compro- 

will not only be costly, it will be abortive; for 


the children of darkness are cannier in their generation 
the children of light, and the last state of partially- 

Mr Rob national economies will be worse than the first. 
looks i bins labours under no delusions. He admits it 
ike a lost cause. But he addresses economists, as 
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much as les clercs of M. Julien Benda, when he adjures 
his readers to get back to the individual as criterion, 
back to individual values (the source of all), and back 
to the unfettered reason of the individual mind. 
Whether one agrees with him or not, whether the world 
will wag his way or not, he has performed a notable 
service to Reason in an age of unreason. This book can 
evoke neither agreement nor disagreement without 
evoking profound thought. 


Shorter Notices 


** 100 Flashlights on Free Trade.’”” Compiled by Raymond 
Jones. Liberal Free Trade Committee. 6d. 

This little pamphlet stating concisely, forcefully and 
topically the case for Free Trade, makes an appropriate 
appearance when Protectionism is losing the fervour of 
recent years under the pressure of acute shortages and 
common sense. The tide of freer trade is running in all 
over the world, and although it will almost surely be 
halted by the breakwaters of economic nationalism and 
warlike self-sufficiency, this pointed broadside is un- 
doubtedly a sign of the times. Facts and figures, compiled 
to the minute, are used to refute the arguments for 
Protection. Tariffs, quotas, trade agreements and exchange 
restrictions, currency policy and the course and nature of 
world commerce are briefly and informatively discussed. 
A book to be praised, read and used. 


“The Twentieth Century in the Far East.’”’ By P. H. B. 
Kent. Arnold. 390 pages. 16s. 

This book is a broad survey of Far Eastern history 
since 1901. The situation when the century dawned, the 
growth of nationalism in China, the impact of Western 
commerce and culture on Chinese life, the Asiatic ambitions 
of Japan, and the present position are vividly described. 
The question ‘‘ What of the future ?” is squarely faced. 
Mr Kent is not an historian, but he has a close personal 
knowledge of China. 


** Soviet Democracy.”’ By P. Sloan. Gollancz. 288 pages. 6s. 


Mr Sloan sets out to re-assess the meaning of democracy 
in terms of the concrete social and economic achievements 
of the Soviet Union. He admits the elements of dictator- 
ship in the post-revolutionary history of Russia, but he 
points to the truly democratic realisation in that country 
of equal opportunity and genuine education for all, workers’ 
rights, a popular press, co-operative ownership and pro- 
duction, and freedom for women. He contrasts this new 
life and the new State with its citizen soviets and citizen 
army with the democracy of the “ old civilisation,’’ falsely 
based on private property and individual control of pro- 
duction. Mr Sloan is an advocate, but he has written a 
challenging book, 


“‘Egg Prices.’ By O. J. Beilby. Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford. 66 pages. 2s. 6d. 

In this workmanlike study, Mr Beilby shows that the 
recent low level of egg prices has been brought about, in 
the main, by the rapid expansion of home production. He 
therefore questions the feasibility of import restriction as 
a means of improving the poultry farmer’s income and 
focuses attention on the necessity of reducing production 
costs. 


Books Received 


Population, Pressure and Economic Life in Japan. By Ryoichi 
Ishii. (London) P. S. King and Son. 259 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Anglo-American Year Book, 1937. (London) American 
Chamber of Commerce, Aldwych, W.C.2. 558 pages. 10s. net. 

On This Evidence: A Study in 1936 of the Legal and General 
Assurance Society since its formation in 1836. By E. P. 
Leigh-Bennett. (London) The Baynard Press. 121 pages. 
No price stated. 

Wirtschaftslenkung : Das australische Beispiel. By A. Prinzing. 
(Berlin) Junker & Diinnhaupt Verlag. 192 pages. RM. 9. 

L'Economique Rationelle de ses Fondements aux Problémes 
Actuels. By G, & E, Guillaume. (Paris) Hermann & Cie, 
6 rue de la Sorbonne. 378 pages. No price stated. 

Synthetic Rubber. By W. J. S. Naunton. (London) Macmillan. 
162 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wrecking, Espionage and Terrorism in the U.S.S.R. Speeches. 
By M. Stalin. (London) Anglo-Russian Parliamentary 
Committee, Adelphi, W.C.2. 36 pages. 2d. net. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





The Problem of Gold—I 


GoLpD had an attraction for men long before Amyas 
Leigh ambushed the gold train or Captain Flint’s parrot 
shrieked ‘‘ Pieces of eight.’’ It is no accident that every 
new increase in the world’s gold supplies has coincided 
with a new era of material progress. The Spanish 
galleons and Sir Francis Drake’s ships brought more to 
Europe than they dreamed of; and last century’s gold 
discoveries in California, Australia, Alaska and the 
Rand coincided with an unparalleled increase in the 
world’s economic activity. Even to-day, when paper 
currency is in universal use, the volume of currency and 
credit and the power of the banking system to aid pro- 
ducer and consumer depends on the world supplies of 
monetary gold. In the last five years recovery from the 
depths of the depression of 1932 has occurred once again 
at a time when monetary gold stocks were increasing 
with a rapidity hardly surpassed in times of great new 
gold discoveries. 

No important new goldfield, however, has been found 
during the past five years. How, then, has this rapid 
augmentation of the world’s gold stocks come about? 
The answer is: by way of a general devaluation of 
currencies. The process began with the suspension of 
the gold standard, first in England and later throughout 
the sterling area. Next came the American devaluation 
of early 1934, followed by the gold bloc devaluation of 
the autumn of last year. These changes were thus spread 
over a period of five years. It is fair to assume that the 
process is now complete, in its essential features, and 
that a more reasonable balance between currencies has 
been restored. The net result of these years of travail is 
a devaluation of the pound, the dollar, and many other 
currencies, against gold, of approximately 40 per cent. 
Conversely, the price of gold in these currencies, and 
the money value of the gold stocks of these countries, 
has risen by 67 per cent. 

The world, in fact, has learned a, new lesson. The 
value of a country’s gold stocks does not merely depend 
upon the physical quantity of gold lying in the vaults of 
the central bank or the Treasury. It depends also upon 
the price of each ounce of gold expressed in the national 
currency. If all countries, or a sufficient number of the 
most influential, agree to devalue their currencies and 
raise the price of gold, then the world’s stocks of 
monetary gold are increased as effectively as if a new 
goldfield had been discovered. This, however, is cer- 
tainly not the whole story. Whatever may happen in 
the long run, an increase in the price of gold does not 
immediately bring with it an equivalent increase in the 
price. of commodities in general, or more particularly 
in the cost of mining gold. Gold production is conse- 
quently stimulated, additional veins become profitable 
to work, and lower-grade deposits, previously known to 
exist, can be opened up. Meanwhile, the higher price of 
gold encourages the dispersion of hoards of gold accu- 
mulated in the East over countless centuries, and if this 
encouragement coincides with a period of depression— 
ae in the last few years—the incentive to dishoard is 
greatly increased. 

That, in brief, has been the secret of the expansion in 
the world’s monetary gold stocks during the past five 
years. In the present article we propose to examine the 
extent and nature of the increase, leaving its under- 
lying lessons for a subsequent review. The latest 
report of the Bank for International Settlements, dated 
May 3, 1937, contains a wealth of information on the 
supply and distribution of gold. Production of new gold 
is shown in the following table. The values shown in the 


last column represent ‘‘ pre-devaluation ’’ Swiss francs 
of which approximately 15 equal {1 sterling : — 











: — TP Oth : 

S. Atria | Russia | U.S.A, | Canada \coumtses World Production 

Year Millions 
(Thousands of fine ounces) Cou 

SWISS 

franes 
Cnn a aan 
,096 546 J 918 6,146 | 22,594 2,420 

; : y 3,044 | 5,264] 24,306] 264 

933 2,949 | 6,396 | 25,503 | 2°73 
2,972 6,999 | 27,630} 2.96 

3,283 7,484 | 30,991 3,320 

3,721 8,549 | 35,254 3,777 











Measured in physical quantity, since 1915, the record 
year before 1932, annual gold production has risen by 
57 per cent. Allowing also for an assumed increase of 
67 per cent. in its price, the increase in value is 152 per 
cent. Between 1935 and 1936 alone there was an increase 
in physical production of 4.3 million ounces, or 13} per 
cent., which, as the B.1.S. points out, is comparable with 
increases previously registered at the time of great new 
discoveries of gold. 

The extent of dishoarding by the Far East is shown 


in the next table: — 
India China Hong Kong Total 
(millions of gold Swiss francs) 











BIE sccciscscicccscces 477 M4 63 594 
BOB oc .ccccvccsoveess 1,014 118 ee) 1,191 
BOB ccccrcsvccossosane 653 74 100 827 
BEDE coccnccdccsccseses 706 54 68 828 
a 495 43 34 572 
BED cccsscccccssscoses 371 37 29 437 

Total ........... 3,716 380 353 4,449 


The influence of general economic conditions upon 
Eastern dishoarding is very noticeable. In 1932, when 
conditions were very depressed, dishoarding was at its 
peak. Since then it has diminished with the improve- 
ment in economic conditions, . 

Taking the years 1932-36 together, new production 
plus Eastern dishoarding have supplied the world with 
an additional Sw.Frs. 19,248 millions of gold, equal to 
about {1,280 millions sterling, A small part of this gold 
has been taken by the arts, and there has also been 
private hoarding in the West up to 1935, followed by @ 
dishoarding movement in Europe during 1936, estimated 
at Sw.Frs. 1,000 millions, or 167 millions sterling. This 
last movement is attributed by the B.I.S. to more profit: 
able forms of investment, due to recovery, and also t0 
certain penal taxation and other measures taken against 
the hoarding of gold. . 

What has happened to the bulk of this new golé: 
Some indication is found in the following table of cen 
bank holdings, compiled from B.1.S. reports. It cove 
the four years 1933-36, inclusive : — 





Central Banks End of End of nn 
and Governments* 1932 1936 oe (. ; ) 
(millions of gold Swiss Fra 
United Kingdom...........+... go21 7,011 + «4B 
United States... 20,964 344390 + 1380 
France SOO ee meee een eeeeseeeneereese 16,857 9, 168 sia ‘652 
SON aissiinh . cdceidesctassees 2,151 1499 — 63 
Belgium .....ccccscessssseeveses ia7i ieee it 
Switzerland..............00000008 2,471 2,006 ~ — gye 
CREED | vobiacccpncsubacanqetie 1,083 141 ree 
Italy se eeeceeceeeeeenesesereseuese 1,593 638 i 2 433 
Other countries ............+:+ 12,131 14,564 + 
158 
eee 62,142 72,300 + 1% 


* Excluding undisclosed holdings of exchange funds, ¢t*- 
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The total increase of Sw.Frs, 10,158 millions accounts 
for little more than half the total accretion of 
Sw.Frs. 19,248 millions in the world’s gold supplies. 
Central bank and governmental acquisitions during 
1932 explain part of the remaining Sw.Frs, 9, 
millions, but the destination of the remainder must be 
sought in the needs of the arts, in private hoards, 
and—last but not least—in the acquisitions of Exchange 
Funds. In other words, only part of the world’s new gold 
supplies has gone to swell visible and active monetary 
gold stocks. The rest has either disappeared elsewhere 
or has been deliberately segregated by different Govern- 
ments, who finance their holdings out of money 
borrowed, in many cases, at short-term from the bank- 
ing system, The central banks of England and Holland 
also continue to value their gold at the old parity—i.e. 
they deliberately undervalue their gold in comparison 
with its present price in their currency. Thus the expan- 
sion in the credit base throughout the world during the 
past five years is, for the first time in modern history, by 
no means commensurate with the expansion in monetary 
gold stocks. The extreme inequality in the distribution 
of gold, as shown in the last table, has also prevented 
the new gold from exercising anything like its normal 
effect upon world prices and trade. 

What may happen if, at some future time, the new 
gold is released and more evenly distributed? Is the 
present price of gold too high, and is the world in 
danger of becoming choked with gold? Sir Henry 
Strakosch discussed some of these points in The Times 
of May roth, and we ourselves will return to them at 
a later date. Meanwhile, although the Tripartite Agree- 
ment of last autumn established a new equilibrium, the 
problem of the world’s monetary affairs has by no means 
reached its final solution. 





Financial Notes 


The Bank’s New Gold Purchase.—On Tuesday 
evening of this week the Bank of England announced 
that it had bought £5,000,000 of gold. The presumption 
is that this gold was bought from the Exchange Equali- 
sation Account. The probable motive for this purchase 
is the Coronation expansion in the note circulation, for 
as this week’s Bank return shows, the circulation has 
nsen by {15.9 millions during the past three weeks, and 
on Tuesday evening reached a new high record 
of {479.9 millions. The simplest way to prevent these 
large currency withdrawals by the public from contract- 
ing the credit base is for the Bank to buy gold from the 
Exchange Account, and for the latter to apply the cash 
so received to redemption of Treasury bills held by the 
banking system. This course may have been rendered 
slightly more advisable by the fact that during the past 
few weeks the Exchange Account has had to buy some 
gold in the London bullion market, in order to support 
the market at a time when there was a general reluctance 
to buy for shipment to the United States. For this reason 
the Exchange Account may have been glad to sell gold. 
Still, the absence of an change in the fiduciary note 
issue suggests that the Chesnais circulation expansion 
Was the main motive behind this operation. Last 
December, when the Bank bought £65 millions of gold, 
: € fiduciary note issue was only reduced by {60 mil- 

ons. Thus, there was then a net expansion of 
£5:000,000, and adding on this week’s purchase, there 
as been during the pet six months a total increase of 
fro millions, available either to support an increase in 
. © note circulation or for an expansion of the credit 
ase. So far it has been more than absorbed by the past 
= months increase of £33 millions in the note circula- 
8 The reduction in the fiduciary note issue made last 
th ember shows that gold is not being transferred to 
re Bank in such a way as to inflate the credit base, 
ut if the circulation contracts it will be interesting to 


See if th 
the Bate Exchange Account takes back any gold from 
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The Exchange Account and Gold.—Another con- 
Sequence of the Bank’s gold purchases is that the Bank 
has to buy gold at the current market price and then 
write it down to its statutory price of approximately 
85s. per ounce fine. Since March 31, 1936, the Bank has 
bought {118 millions of gold, valued at 85s. an ounce. 
This cost it at, say, 142s. an ounce, {197 millions, so that 
the Exchange Account has had to stand a loss of {£79 
millions. In these circumstances it was a little surprising 
to find in Mr Chamberlain’s latest Budget speech ‘‘ an 
assurance that the Account still shows a profit.’’ Sir 
Arthur Salter at once put down a question asking if the 
Account still showed a profit after reckoning the net 
result of any losses and gains by purchases and sales of 
gold in recent years at sterling prices in excess of the 
fixed value (i.e. 85s. an ounce) as defined in the Finance 
Act, 1932. This was the Act setting up the Account and 
defining its obligations in respect of the Bank of 
England’s gold operations. Mr Chamberlain has now 
replied that his statement that the operations of the 
Account showed a profit up to any particular date natur- 
ally took into account both the accounting losses and 
gains incurred by the Account on transfers of gold to 
and from the Issue Department of the Bank of England, 
and also the accounting profit on revaluation at the 
market price of amounts thus transferred. Both question 
and answer were couched in general terms and did not 
refer to the experience of any particular year. The 
Exchange Account must have made an initial profit 
upon the gold and devisen taken over from the Bank 
when the Account started business in 1932; and there 
was a further profit on the Bank’s gold sales at the time 
of the last complete American debt payment in Decem- 
ber, 1932. Next the Account has been able to write up 
its gold holdings as a result of the rise in the price of 
gold from 1932 onwards. The Account has also made 
good jobbing profits from its constant intervention in 
the exchange market. This is probably why the Account 
has shown a profit over the whole period from its incep- 
tion to March 31, 1937, in spite of the Bank’s heavy 
gold purchases during the past year. This gives us the 


main assurance that so far the Exchange Account’s. 


resources have remained intact and are still in excess of 
their original £375 millions. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—There has been little 
movement during the past week, and the closure of 
London on Coronation Day served to restrict business. 
French francs rallied from Frs. 110 to Frs. 109 on M. 
Blum’s majority in the Chamber, but have since come 
back to Frs. 110%. There was a better demand for 
forward francs at Frs. 1}# discount for three months 
and Frs. $ discount for one month. The shorter date 
has some attraction as a medium for investment, as it 
yields 5} per cent. per annum with only one month’s 
risk; and so it is narrower than the three months’ rate. 
Dollars are weak at $4.93} and over, as a result of con- 
tinued gold sales to the United States. The Netherlands 
Bank has now reduced its buying price for dollars from 


This Week’s Issue of 
THE ECONOMIST 
includes a special 


BANKING SUPPLEMENT 


This detailed survey of British and Foreign Bankin 
examines current British Banking trends. Special 
articles discuss the problems of bank investments and 
advances. These articles discuss the new Tripartite 


A the United States, Germany and China. The 
Supplement gives complete statistical data of all 
British and foreign banks operating in London. 
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Fl. 1.82} to Fl. 1.81}, so that guilders are firmer. The 
Swedish Minister of Finance has issued a statement ex- 
pressing fears lest the tendency to rising prices in Sweden 
becomes excessive. He adds that in case of emergency it 
may be necessary to abandon the present relation 
between the krona and the pound by raising the value 
of the krona, and also to take restrictive measures as 
regards the credit market. 
* * * 


April Clearing Bank Averages.—The April returns 
of the ten English clearing banks show that they have 
been able to replenish their cash. Their aggregate cash 
ratio has risen from a bare Io per cent. to 10.2 per cent., 
and whereas last March four of the ten banks (including 
Lloyds and the National Provincial among the “‘ big 
Ee ’) returned ratios of less than 10 per cent., during 

pril there was only one under 10 per cent. Cash itself 
has increased by {3.8 millions. This agrees roughly with 
the month’s increase in bankers’ deposits at the Bank 
of England, and can be traced back to an April expan- 
sion in the quantity of Government securities held in 
the banking department of the Bank. Thus money is 
being kept easy. 

















(In £ millions) 

April, Dec., Jan., Feb., March, | April, 

1936 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Capital and reserves...... 131-7 131-9 132-5 132-5 132-5 132-5 
Acceptances, etc. ......... 104-3 108-8 110-4 115-0 122-2 126-2 

its (including un- 

vided profits, etc.) ... | 2,116-3 | 2,276-9 | 2,269-5 | 2,236-2 | 2,206-6 | 2,213-6 
Total liabilities ...... 2,352-3 | 2,517-6 | 2,512-4 | 2,483-7 | 2,461-3 | 2,472-3 





The clearing banks have not allowed their deposits to 
expand in the same proportion as their cash, and that 
is why their cash ratios are higher. Call and short loans 
have risen by {6.8 millions, while discounts have fallen 
by {6.7 millions. The total volume of tender Treasury 
bills showed little change between March and April, 
and so it looks as if more bills were being held by the 
market, and less by the banks. There has been a further 
increase of {11.8 millions in advances, which have risen 
to 42.1 per cent. of deposits. This may be why invest- 
ments have been reduced by {5.9 millions, for invest- 
ments and advances still equal 71.2 per cent. of deposits, 
a proportion which is well up to the banks’ usual levels. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—The Payment of the Defence 
Loan call of {19.5 millions on Monday made money a 
little less plentiful, while, owing to the Coronation, 
some of the banks who usually make-up on Wednesday 
were calling on the previous day. Thus there was a fair 
demand for funds early in the week. Rates are un- 
changed : — 

. Apr. 22, Apr. 29, May6, May 13, 

1937 1937 1937 1937 


Bank EDD . sconnscennuniiinsannto ? ? ? >? 


Clearing banks’ deposit rate $ 4 d 4 


Clearing banks ..........+. H2-1* 3-2-1% 3-3-1° 3-72-19 
CDESEB caccccstncctosacvecnness 

ont a a * " 
reasury bills ............... 
Three months’ bank bills ¥-% i-% H-* ua 
* Loans against Treasury bills and other a bills and 


I por cont. Trensary Donde and other qiltedged ciects witiie 
t stocks within 
Sp oe nee ete, ana one ners anes S 
The market is still short of bills, for on May 7th the 
syndicate only secured 18 per cent. of the allotment, 
although the tender price was reduced to the lowest point 
consonant with the banks’ $ per cent, minimum buying 
rate. The banks are now in a position to buy early 


August Treasury bills. 


The Bank Return.—There has been a further 
increase in the note circulation, raising the total Corns. 
tion expansion to {15.9 millions. It is still uncertain if 
the note circulation has quite reached its peak, o, 
whether Whitsun currency withdrawals together with 
the Coronation aftermath will cause a further increase 
Owing to the Bank’s gold purchase, this week’s rise jn 
the note circulation has not caused a reduction in the 
Reserve : — 

BANK oF ENGLAND 
May 13, Apr.21, Apr. 28, 
1896" 1937" 1937 1967 wT 
£ mill. £ mill. ¢ mill. { mill { mull 


SD ce dietcerenihiaatiatn 204-3 313-7 313-7 313-7 318.7 
Note circulation ...... 424-8 464-0 468-8 475-2 479.9 
Banking Department :— 
vane weapoutinsdidaemne 40-3 50-7 45-8 39-4 39.6 
Public deposits......... 13-3 25-6 26-2 16:4 32.5 
Bankers’ deposits...... 83-2 91-2 87-6 97-2 87.7 
Other deposits ......... 37-0 38-9 39-6 37-7 37-2 
Government securities 89-9 94-1 97-7 103-1 108.3 
Discountsand advances 8-8 4:6 5-5 5-4 5-9 
Other securities ...... 12-3 24-0 22- 21-0 21-3 
Proportion ......000eeee0 30-1% 82-5% 29-9% 26-0% 25-1% 


The main change in the Banking Department is an 
increase of {16.1 millions in public deposits. In connec- 
tion with this, a call of {19.5 millions fell due on 
May roth on the new National Defence bonds. Also the 
sterling paid by the Bank for its new gold may for the 
moment have been lodged in public deposits, Govern- 
ment securities continue to rise, so that the policy of 
easy money is still being pursued. Nevertheless, the 
increase in public deposits has reduced bankers’ deposits 
by £9.5 millions. 





Insurance Notes 


Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance.— 
In 1936, the first year of this company’s second centenary 
of existence, the number of new life assurance policies 
showed a remarkable expansion from 4,502 to 6,815, 
while new sums assured increased from {2,461,000 to 
£3,211,000. The net rate of interest earned on the Life 
and Annuity funds fell by 4d. per cent. to £3 17s. 9d. 
per cent. In the Fire branch premium income was 
some {51,000 smaller at {3,910,000 ; in common with most 
other offices the underwriting results were not quite 
up to the very high standard set in 1935. On the other 
hand, accident premiums increased substantially from 
£4,293,000 to {4,627,000, and underwriting profits were 
very much better than in 1935, a year which in itself 
marked a great improvement on recent preceding years. 
The Marine premium income was more than maintained 
at £294,000. The results of the last two years are given 
below :— 














1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
MEE osu Minssineastnsestaiel seh. 741 12-2 410,985 10:5 
Accident ......sscccccce0e. 133,809 3-1 230,177. 5:0 
DEED abcbesicbacdiicccs 21,289 21,017 
LAD) cine dce- cagneanbicaino we 26,000 26,000 
663,839 688,179 
Less Items debited to 
Profit and Loss 
Account .........s0s000 216,255 215,050 
Net Trading Surplus ... 447,584 473,129 


In the Fire Department, apart from the usual —_ 
of 40 per cent. of the premium income for unexp! 
risks, there is an additional reserve which ae 
before at £1,775,000. In the Accident Departinens ee 
process of augmenting the additional reserve ee . 
continued by a transfer of {250,000 from Profit and . i 
this reserve now amounts to {1,250,000. The to — 
assets in the consolidated balance sheet amount 
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ine increase at £1,589,000, but British Government 
Securities fell further from £6,056,000 to £5,595,000. 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities at {1,643,000 
increased by £102,000, and Foreign Government Securi- 
ties expanded from £6,469,000 to {£7,213,000. Deben- 
ture stocks further contracted and preference stocks 
were also smaller, but ordinary stocks rose sharply 
from {1,370,000 to £2,389,000. The dividend on the 
share capital, which is held by the Royal, is at the rate 
of 67} per cent. for the seventh successive year, and costs 
£547,000, compared with the available interest earnings 


of £390,000. 
* * * 


Guardian Assurance Company.—Total premium 
income, apart from life assurance premiums, increased 
from {2,492,000 to {2,596,000. In the fire branch there 
was an increase of {27,000 to £1,137,000, and under- 
writing results were very satisfactory. In the accident 
branch premium income was {1,185,000 compared with 
{1,128,000, and a small loss in the underwriting results 
occurred against the moderate profit in 1935. Marine 
premium income was £20,000 higher at £273,000. The 
results in the last two years are given below: — 














1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 
GUNG i cidsccubinscctideodddin 149,743 13°5 158,483 14-0 
Aeahbeet \6i seins ssive-daren 49,021 43 —6,931 — 0-6 
WE wnddexic caste 8,560 2,454 
DIP sicernsitnaticieeniee 18,545 18,545 
225,869 172,551 
Less Items debited to 
Profit and Loss ......... 99,741 117,619 
Net Trading Surplus ... 126,128 54,932 


Included in the debits to Profit and Loss in the above table 
are transfers to ‘‘ Investment Reserve and Contingency Fund ”’ 
of {50,000 and £25,000 in 1935 and 1936, respectively. 


The departmental reserves are strong, amounting in the 
fire and accident branches to 150 per cent. and 81 per 
cent, respectively of the premium income. In the life 
department new sums assured increased further from 
{1,585,000 to £1,759,000, and the net rate of interest 
eamed was 2s. 5d. per cent. lower at £3 17s. 5d. per 
cent. Death claims fell by the large sum of £70,000 to 
£228,000. Total assets of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries amount to £16 millions, of which more than 
{8} millions belong to the life funds, The book value of 
the investments are considerably lower than their 
market values on December 31st last. British Govern- 
ment securities fell from {1,112,000 to £535,000. Deben- 
ture stocks amount to {1,709,000 against {1,472,000, 
and preference stocks to {869,000 compared with 
£703,000, while ordinary stocks increased from {£584,000 
to £776,000. The dividend is again at the rate of 100 per 
cent. and costs £171,000, against available net interest 
arnings of £152,000. 


* * * 


Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office. — 
€ new life assurances of the Friends’ Provident in- 
eased from {2,276,000 to the record figure of 
£2,502,000. In addition policies were issued by the Cen- 
ait for {216,000, mainly in connection with a special 
aaa of life and disability insurance. The purchase 
4 rae received for immediate annuities also constituted 
- ecord for the office at £1} millions, against £850,000 
7935. Death claims fell by £9,000 to £190,000, while 


smaller st he net rate of interest was 2s. 7d. per cent. 


wns'@ £4 Is. 11d. per cent. The Friends’ Provident 
which € whole of the share capital of the Century, 
hess | transacts all the main classes of insurance busi- 
ial Including Permanent Sickness Insurance, a branch 


it 
table Teco was the 


rds the results of the last two years. 


cipal pioneer. The following 
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2,368,000, compared with £30,783,000. Loans show 














1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
Fire hi haath <ccdbini devils 24,329 7.3 28,010 8.2 
ROB ORB a o0dscscccceess — 1,555 —8.8 —1,171 —5.3 
PN iin nriie tase nale 3,488 3.3 4,313 3.8 
eral ...... stsesseees 7,035 9.9 17,834 18.8 
Employers Liability 7,932 13.6 1,743 2.7 
PO hc tbiikcadbecskics 5,060 2,600 
46,289 53,329 
Less Miscellaneous 
profit and loss 
BINS cts sodertchoaia 9,285 17,337 
37,004 35,992 


The total assets amount to £15,378,000, against 
£12,560,000. Loans of all kinds advanced by {£544,000 
to £3,330,000, but British Government securities re- 
mained at a practically unchanged level of {1} million. 
Debenture stocks amounted to {4,030,000 against 
£3,452,000 and preference stocks to {1,091,000 against 
£754,000. The shares of the Century appear at the 
purchase figure of {£1,000,000, while other ordinary 
stockholdings at {2,264,000 amount to practically 
double the 1935 figure. A dividend of 15 per cent. has 
been declared, together with a bonus of 24 per cent. 
These items cost £53,000, while interest earnings were 
£49,000. 
* * * 


Northern Assurance.—New life assurances amount 
to £1,813,000, and the considerable expansion over the 
previous year’s total of {1,545,000 may have been partly 
due to the novel centenary concession of granting a 
deduction of ro per cent. from the first premium under 
new policies effected in 1936 by existing life policy- 
holders. The net rate of interest earned on the life 
assurance and annuity fund was 2s. 2d. per cent. smaller 
at {4 2s. 6d. per cent. In the other branches the results 
were satisfactory. Fire premiums amount to £1,926,000, 
against {£1,936,000, and although claims were some 
£18,000 higher at £806,000, it should be noted that the 
fire loss ratio in 1935 was the lowest in the history of 
the company. Accident premiums increased by £86,000 
to the record figure of £1,757,000, while in the marine 
branch premium income amounted to £693,000, com- 
pared with £631,000, and for the fifth successive year 
{25,000 was transferred to profit and loss. In the fire 
and accident account 50 per cent. of the premium income 
is held as a reserve for unexpired risk, but in arriving at 
the results shown below, we have followed the more 
usual practice by taking 40 per cent. 

1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount ae 


of of of oO 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 














£ £ 
WE os onic de ceaeunatenses 202,913 10-4 177,854 9-2 
AcciGOGt 6.5 i. sasesc. cecisi 142,236 8-5 126,633 7-2 
DG is, 0 ddinic coitisistis ne desve 25,000 25,000 
TO ais dk bs cnnbbintbe Sanit 115,000 ae 
485,149 329,487 
Less Items debited to 
Profit and Loss ...... 324,483 151,106 
Net Trading Surplus ... 160,666 178,381 


Included above in the debits to profit and loss are 
transfers to the contingency fund amounting in 1935 to 
{100,000 and in 1936 to £50,000; the 1935 figure also 
includes {100,000 applied to write off the cost of acquired 
companies. Total assets of the Northern—excluding 
the associated companies—increased from {15,972,000 
to £16,638,000. The largest changes in the investments 
were increases of £360,000 to £576,000 in loans on public 
rates and {277,000 to {1,247,000 in ordinary stocks. 
Preference stocks increased, but debenture stocks showed 
some reduction. There is a general reserve of £2,000,000 
and a substantial profit and loss balance. Total assets in 
the consolidated balance sheet amount to £24,669,000, 
of which {4,732,000 consists of assets in the ‘‘ London 
and Scottish.” The dividend is 75 per cent., and cost 
£232,000, contrasted with available interest earnings of 


£193,000. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





Prospects for Rubber 


In the past few weeks the rubber market has worn a 
disconsolate air, and rubber prices have suffered a major 
reaction. After a confident advance to almost Is. 2d. a 
Ib. at the end of March, the quotation slumped to 9jd. 
in the following month, and has now recovered to just 
under 10$d. Share prices, however, had moved well in 
the rear of the carefree rise in the commodity. They have, 
consequently, shown more resistance to speculative 
liquidation, but losses have been appreciable. 

Even more significant than the decline in prices has 
been the revolutionary change in market sentiment con- 
cerning the immediate prospect for the rubber industry. 
Only a month ago there was serious discussion of the 
possibility of a major boom during the current year, on 
the lines of those of 1909 and 1925. These confident prog- 
nostications received some support from the apparent 
inability of Malaya and the Dutch East Indies to ship 
their allotted quotas in the first two months of the year. 
Most observers were thus totally unprepared for a large 
increase in shipments from both countries in March, 
when the total exports were well in excess of the month’s 
allowance and were sufficient to wipe out almost the 
whole of the previous deficiency. The April figures for 
the Netherlands East Indies showed an appreciable de- 
cline, but it is patent, nevertheless, that the prophets of 
boom allowed themselves to be excessively influenced by 
transient difficulties. The exporting areas have been 
shown capable of expanding output at a much faster 
rate than was anticipated. But will the further expan- 
sion necessary in the future be as easily achieved? Can 
the industry, for example, meet the 90 per cent. quota 
called for in the second half of this year? What of the 
longer view? Though all danger of a ‘‘ squeeze ’’ is 
removed for 1937, will 1938 witness a repetition of 1925 
or 1909? These are vital questions for investors. 

Recent developments in the statistical position may 
first be briefly summarised. In 1936, in response to the 
accelerated tempo of world recovery, consumption of 
rubber increased from 941,600 tons to 1,013,500 tons, 
and achieved a new all-time peak. In the current year, 
the advance has continued, and demand bids fair to 
reach, and perhaps exceed, 1,100,000 tons—i.e. about 
Io per cent. more than the 1936 total. Supplies were re- 
stricted last year to an average of only 62} per cent. of 
standard production; stocks fell rapidly, and by autumn 
all the excess appeared to have been fully liquidated. 


Since then a further decline has reduced stocks wel 
below the level of adequacy. By March they had fallen 
to only 286,000 tons (in the principal countries outside 
the regulation areas), and were equivalent to less than 
three months’ demand, against double that amount 
twelve months ago. The International Committee’s tardy 
efforts to increase supplies by a rapid expansion in the 
quota have, till recently, merely succeeded in fannin 
the flames of speculative ardour and stimulating the rise 
in prices still further. For the current year, an average 
quota of 83} per cent. is called for. It should be adequate 
(provided it be forthcoming) to satisfy prospective de. 
mand in full, and to go a considerable way to replenish- 
ing depleted reserves. In the first quarter, a production 
rate of 75 per cent. has almost been achieved, represent- 
ing an increase in output of about 20 per cent. over the 
second half of 1936. This is no mean accomplishment. 
But for the remainder of the year, an average of about 
85 per cent. will be necessary to meet all requirements. 
Is an equal degree of success likely? 

For investors nurtured on the view that the world has 
been suffering from an immense superabundance of 
productive capacity in the primary producing industries, 
the idea of a positive shortage of rubber may appear 
fantastic. Rubber, however, is in a somewhat different 
position from most commodities. There are few com- 
modities in which world consumption to-day has 
regained the level of the pre-depression years, but 
rubber passed that point as early as 1933. To-day, 
absorption is at a rate nearly 40 per cent. in excess of 
1929. The “‘ bulls’’ of rubber propound both a short- 
and a long-run case. In the ibert run, it is alleged, 
supplies of native labour are insufficient to meet the 
increased demand not only from rubber plantations, but 
from tin mines and elsewhere. In the longer run, more 
emphasis is placed on the declining yield from old rubber 
areas, the necessity for wholesale clearing and replanting, 
and the serious reduction in available capacity which wil 
result from any such movement. Provided consumption 
continues to expand at the rate of recent years, demand 
may quickly outstrip full potential production. There are 
admittedly large reserves of native rubber in the Dutch 
East Indies, but these (it is argued) will not become 
fully available in the absence of a further price mse. — 

Labour difficulties have recently multiplied, espec! 
ally in Malaya and Sumatra, but the problem 's 















t 
margin 
% on | in 1935 | in 1936 ; 85° in 1936 | price On 
with A ts | in 1936 On Id. rise 
tion 1987 ord. cap d. per lb.|d.perib.) Jog" ogo Es % | ford. | 1996 a. in price 
10% pies | we lino | 
: quota d. per Ib (0 % 
3080} 56 | 46 | 45 | 5-0 | 2618 | 24 12-8 2 so | 96] 19 
5,277} 4-1 41) 4:7 | 4-8 | 4,485 | 17 6-1 | oot 40 | 3) FF 
; 3,798} 60 | 40 | 44 | 5-1 | 3.228 | 27 13-9 | 10 5/9 3:5 | 94 | 33 
1423} 3-5 | 3-8 | 3-8 | §-7 | 1210 | 17 8-5 7 2/7 | 5:3 | 129) 75 
Edinburgh (2/-) s2| 1:0] 46 | 48 4:7 449 4-2 2-2 24] W- a3 | 84) 2) 
i ; 3,068 | 5-2 4-2 4-6 4-9 | 2,605 | 22 10:5 10 2 a4] 98 | Ts 
Labu (F.MS.) 3,507/ 62] 3-7 | 3-6] 5-9 | 2981 | 32-5 | 168 | 12 | 34 | 38] 95) 7 
Lenetee CL) 1,838} 2-1 4-6 5-0 4-5 | 1,562 9 4:7 5 1 5-0 a: % 
London Asiatic 12,788 | 5-7 3-9 4-2 5-3 | 10,870 | 26-5 | 13-7 10 5/- 4-0 | 108 | 13 
j 1078; 19 | 45 | 42] 5-3 | S16 | 9 3-4 3 10h} 32 | SO | 29 
: orth Mala 3,186| 42/1 40 | 4-5 5-0 | 2,708 | 17 8-7 7% | 3/6 43 | 972 | 40 
‘+ taling (£1) 4332) 5-9 | 3-9 | 5-0 | 45 | ses2 | 23-5 | 10-2 | 10 ax | 42) 98 | 26 
957| 3:6 | 44] 47 | 48 | ‘14 | 17 8-5 6 | 3/- 42] 13) 3) 
Rambutan 1,776| 3-7 | 44] 5-0 | 45 | 14510 | 145 | 6-5 6 | 3- | 40) 97 | 14 
975; 22 | 40] 3-8 | 5-7 | ‘a9 | a1 5-5 5 so | 10 | 1 
if River (£1) 1511| 22 | 43 | 54 | 41 | 1,286 ' 1 38] 76) | 
¢ 1 1257| 2-6 | 43 | 48 | 4-7 | 100 | 10-5 | $0 4 im 5-0 | 10:5 33 
i 2,173 | 7-5 4-1 48 | 4-7 | 1,762 | 30 12-2 10 28 rae 
* Assuming $4. per Ib. rise in costs on 1936, t With 85% quota. 
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led with, The Chinese immigration quota 
baie aa has been raised and negotiations are 
an ciding with the Indian Government for accelerating 
. supply of coolies. The Netherlands Indies Govern- 
a has also relaxed its restrictive measures on emigra- 
rs from Java. It appears, therefore, more than likely 
that both Malaya and the Dutch East Indies will be able 
to produce an 80 per cent. quota, and they may perhaps 
achieve 85 per cent. by the end of the year. After that 
much will depend on the price factor. Given the prospect 
of reasonable stability around the current, or perhaps a 
somewhat higher, level, the necessary inducement will be 
resent for more vigorous recruitment of labour forces. 
We have shown, however, that production, even at 85 

rcent., will be adequate to meet requirements in the 
near future, and to remove all danger of a market 
squeeze. On the other hand, there would appear to be 
little likelihood of any further fall in prices. Consumers 
have large arrears of purchases to satisfy, to say nothing 
of reserves to be replenished. The outlook therefore is 
for greater price stability than in the recent past. On the 
longer view, the prospect is more obscure. There can be 
no question of the necessity for replanting on a large 
scale in the next few years. All new planting is prohibited 
under the restriction scheme, and there is thus little slack 
which might be taken up in order to meet any sustained 
expansion in demand. But no one can predict the precise 
point at which a real shortage may develop; for its basic 
condition would be a continued upward movement in the 
trade cycle during the next few years. This goes beyond 
anything which can be legitimately anticipated at the 
present moment, but remains as a factor, possibly of 
prime importance, in the background. 


Meanwhile, for the current year and perhaps beyond, 
rubber companies should reap their first abundant har- 
vest of profits since the boom period of 1928 and 1929. 
All are inevitably faced, however, with a pronounced 
upward movement in costs. Reference to the table at the 
foot of the preceding page suggests that no appreciable 
rise in unit costs occurred in 1936, despite the increased 
rate of restriction. But in the current year the rising 
tendency has been strongly accentuated. In most cases, 
moreover, additional charges will have to be met for 
work postponed during the depression, and provision for 
replanting will inevitably take a large slice out of earn- 
ings. Our calculations of probable profits in the current 
year for a selected number of companies, shown in the 
table, have been based on an average price of 10d. a lb. 
and an average quota of 85 per cent. No deductions for 
replanting, reserves, etc., have been made, but a fair 
margin between earnings and dividends on this account 
must be regarded as certain. We have allowed for income 
from other sources in the final profit estimates, and have 
assumed that costs for all companies increase by 3d. a lb. 
over the 1936 level. Finally, each company’s response to 
further changes in the price of rubber has been expressed 
as a percentage on the share yield at current prices. Both 
the resulting figures and those of estimated earnings 
yields show remarkably few disparities, as between the 
different producers. 


It does not follow, however, that the need for further 
selectivity has been eliminated. For one thing, the impor- 
tance of provision for future earning power in the shape 
of ample supplies of young rubber is likely to increase 
with the passage of time. Companies, therefore, which 
already own young areas or possess adequate financial 
resources to meet the heavy cost of replanting should 
have a special claim on the investor’s attention. For 
another thing, the shadow of the Chancellor’s new 
National Defence Contribution lies heavy over the in- 
dustry. Unless the tax is drastically amended, it will 
Most affect those rubber companies which have shown 
the largest recovery since depression. For them, indeed, 
tt ey be equivalent to a decline of rather more than 
4 - per Ib in the price of rubber, while for the low divi- 
end-payers it will be almost negligible. Some modifica- 

on in share prices will no doubt occur, if the tax is 
Passed in its present form. Nevertheless, considerations 


“s ficiency and financial strength must continue, in the 


Tesort, to determine the investor’s choice. 
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Interrupted Convalescence.—Last week’s Stock 
Exchange Settlement was accomplished without the 
hammer, thanks to a good deal of hard and anxious 
work. The tone of the markets in Coronation week, how- 
ever, forcibly suggested that some of the emergency 
shoring-up of weak positions, and the papering-over of 
cracks, were emergency measures which might not 
obviate the necessity for later rebuilding operations. 
There was a fresh outbreak of selling in the speculative 
markets, especially in Kaffirs, on Monday, and on 
Tuesday a general dullness was only arrested in the last 
hour. The causes of weakness were both particular and 
general. Some of the forced liquidation was known to be 
due to the clearing up of the position of a firm whose 
option engagements had been taken over. Many sections, 
including gilt-edged, rails and various industrials, were 
a prey to fears of a replica in Britain of the regime of 
labour unrest which has already swept across 
America and France. In particular, investors whose 
memories are moderately long dread the words “‘ coal 
stoppage,’’ with good reason. The speculative, share 
markets, particularly rubber and oil, received little help 
from overseas centres, and the market in gold mining 
shares acted on its own view of what Mr Martin had left 
unsaid at the Rand Mines meeting (discussed in a Note 
on page 410). 

* * * 


A moderate rise in prices is obviously the most imme- 
diate desideratum if the technical legacy of the last few 
weeks is to be cleared up, with the least delay and at the 
lowest cost. The obstacles in the way of this consumma- 
tion are threefold: rising prices, industrial unrest and 
uncertainty over the ultimate form and incidence of the 
Chancellor’s National Defence Contribution. These are 
devils which come out only with prayer and fasting. 
For the moment, the market’s internal and external 
problems are reacting unfavourably on each other. So 
long as the optimists are precluded by sheer uncertainty 
even from special pleading, prices can hardly recover. 
Bargain hunters who regard present prices, in many 
cases, as cheap, are deterred from coming in, so long as 
the possibility remains that by waiting they may buy 
cheaper. The omens, at least, favour a continuation of 
hesitation until the Whitsun holidays are over, the 
miners’ strike notices have either expired or been with- 
drawn and the new Finance Bill has been introduced into 
Parliament. But encircling worries did not detract from 
the loyal fervour with which, in the ‘‘ House’’ on the 
eve of the Coronation, some 5,000 members and clerks 
sung the National Anthem, accompanied by a detach- 
ment of the Grenadier Guards Band and drummers of 
the Stock Exchange Cadets Battalion. 


* * * 


Street Traders, London.*—Members of the London 
Stock Exchange, though they have in the course of 
history been called many things by many men, will not 
readily recognise themselves under this title. Nor have 
they worried themselves unduly over the question 
whether Throgmorton Street is, or is not, a thoroughfare. 
Some people, however, think it ought to be, and the 
Home Secretary has lately been asked whether “‘ he is 
aware that on five days in each week the thoroughtare 
named Throgmorton Street is obstructed by street traders 
in public securities,’’ Sir John Power wished, moreover, 
to know the number of prosecutions in London in 1934, 
1935, and 1936 for obstruction, the amount collected 
in fines, the number of cases occurring in Throgmorton 
Street, and the steps taken to keep that street clear since 
1895, when the members had the best of the famous 
‘* Battle’’ which secured them the tranquil enjoyment 
of their extra-mural activities for nearly half a century. 
The written reply came with full Ministerial solemnity, 
accompanied by a table showing, among other things, 
that 27 prosecutions were made for obstruction, nine 


LT 
* Hansard. Vol. 323. No. 105. Wt. 1178. May 5, 1937. 
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guineas imposed in fines, and eleven days of imprison- 
ment served in default of fine. But the number of cases 
in Throgmorton Street was nil, The amiable practice of 
congregating in the Street after 4 p.m. was soberly de- 
fended on the expected score of long-established practice 
and the rarity of through traffic. Members no doubt share 
the general appreciation of this pleasant Parliamentary 
conceit, but they will hope that costermongers are not 
addicted to reading either Hansard or the leading finan- 
cial newspapers. If one of them happened to be fined 
one day and tried to push his barrow through Throg- 
morton Street the next, his comment might well be ex- 

ressed in language less Parliamentary than the Home 
Reecaiary's, 

* * * 


Ordinary Share Yields.—The importance of the 
changing yield basis which is being applied in the 
valuation of ordinary shares was emphasised in our 
Stock Exchange leading article a fortnight ago. 
In order to illustrate these changes in greater detail, 
we have prepared the accompanying chart, which 
depicts the yields shown by the Actuaries’ Index of 177 
industrials. The bold line shows the overall yield on the 
index since 1935, and the remaining curves indicate the 
returns shown by certain component groups : — 


INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY SHARE YIELDS 
(Actuaries’ Investment Index) 





Since the last quarter of 1936, ordinary share yields have 
risen from a little over 3} per cent. to nearly 4} per cent. 
—a level higher than at any time since recovery began. 
In part this movement is due to the reaction in share 
prices, but its main cause is to be found in increased 
dividends. The rapid rise in the yield on oil shares is 
due largely to increased distributions, while the increased 
return on building materials shares, now as high as 
53 per cent., may be attributed to the markets’ cautious 
revision of future earnings prospects. With one excep- 
tion—coal shares—all the groups show an appreciably 
higher return than a year ago. 


* * * 


Mr Martin on Gold.—Mr John Martin, who is both 
chairman of Rand Mines and a director of the Bank of 
England, endeavoured to combine realism with optimism 
when making his contribution to current. symposia 
on the future of gold. At the Rand Mines meeting on 
Friday, May 7th, Mr Martin began by pointing out that 
under the Tripartite Monetary ent there is no 
fixed price for gold, yet gold is still used as a monetary 
reserve and a means of international payments. Mr Martin 
described the technique of exchange control—new style 
—as an example of co-operation between principals who 
remained independent. Mr Martin then went on to pose 
a dilemma. At the current market price for gold, the Bank 


of England’s reserves were worth about {525 milli 
apart from the large holding of the Ro Boul. 
sation Account. If these immense holdings were allowed 
to do the work of which they would have been capable 
under the old dispensation, an inflation of credit, op a 
scale without precedent, would almost certainly resy} 
America’s present holdings, measured in current dolla; 
values, were capable of sustaining bank credits twice of 
thrice as large as those which financed the boom of 1929 
In fact, the American reserves alone, in current values 
exceeded the monetary gold reserves of the whole world 
eight years ago. But the higher prices of gold and com. 
modities had lifted the world from depression, and sud. 
denly to reverse the trend would be a calamity. How long 
would governments continue to absorb gold in exces 
of their requirements? Mr Martin thus clearly and 
cogently stated the dilemma, but he made no really 
determined attempt to answer it, either in the rdle of a 
gold producer or a central banker. He ruled out “‘ revoly. 
tionary measures’’ and suggested that governments 
might permit a further gradual rise in prices “‘ to a level 
at which existing gold holdings could be utilised for 
monetary purposes without their present scale of redun- 
dancy.’’ But clearly, if gold reserves, at current values, 
are allowed to function as a basis of currency and credit 
in the same ratios as in 1929, the level of prices will 
need to be very much higher and/or the volume of trade 
much greater than in 1929, to produce the effect which 
Mr Martin envisages, unless other measures are taken. 
We discuss the background of the world’s problem in 
an article on page 404 of this issue. Meanwhile, Mr 
Martin has taken occasion to warn South Africa that she 
ought to take a long view in meeting “ such difficulties 
as undoubtedly lie ahead.”’ 


* * * 


Steel Price Increases.—In an Investment Note 
under this heading on page 346 of last week’s issue of 
The Economist, it was inadvertently stated that recent 
advances had raised the prices of finished steel products 
“* to the levels of the post-war inflationary boom.” The 
statement should have read: ‘‘ to the highest levels 
since the post-war inflationary boom.’’ We ask our 
readers to take note of this correction. 


* * "ot 


Capital Issues in April.—The April new issue 
figures are swollen by the {100 million Defence Bond 
issue. If this item is eliminated, the slackening activity 
of the market is evident. The following table shows our 
computation on the new and old bases :— 


(000’s omitted) Excluding Conversions 


British 
Monthly Average United Posses- Foreign 

(Old Basis) Kingdom sions Countries ot 
BOOB iiss sds 17,520 2,429 449 20,398 
rT TE 11,474 2,494 125 14,098 
iEssebssenbencanarns 18,388 1,270 21 = 19,679 
RE TE 19,195 2,035 58 21,288 

(New Basis) 
Si chsashiscutsebets 27,233 2,443 97 27,773 
Beco ccaibeidlesens 37,370 2,823 964 41,157 

Monthly Total tee 

(Old Basis) Govt. Other 0 
February, 1936 ... 50 15,650 1,229 180 1,1 
February, 1937 ... 150 7,998 1,242 Nil 9,30 
March, 1936 ...... 200 = 9,808 = «1,058 ~— Nil 116 
March, 1937 ...... Dr.200 §=6.7,389Ss«2,261_~—COCOWNl + 
April, 1936 «20.0... Dr.350 10,321 «== 28030. 
April, 1937 ......... 99,150 8,786 3,129 Nil 11, 

(New Basis) 085 
February, 1936 ... 50 24,520 2,235 280 2%, e 
February, 1937 ... 150 26,416 13,714 1,057 pt 
March, 1936 ...... 200 17,762 + 1,208 820 s a 
March, 1937 ...... Dr.200 25,672 5,507 Nil Ores 
April, 1936 ......... Dr.350 22,447 «1,495 1,993 Ooi 
April, 1937 ......... 99,150 12,485 11,495 Nil 1% 


Few industrial public issues of importance ai 
appeared, but our figures include a considera 
number of bonus issues and issues to shareholm 
Among the month’s introductions the N’Chang@ 
solidated Copper issue was prominent. 
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Company Notes 


Harland and Wolff Reconstruction.—Seven years 
have passed since the R.M.S.P. moratorium was 
agreed to by the creditors of the group, and the process 
of straightening out the tangle of interlocking finances of 
the individual concerns is now, at long last, approaching 
ts conclusion. In the case of Harland and Wolff, the long 

riod of careful nursing, aided by a favourable trend of 
trade, has made feasible a plan which rescues for the first 
preference shareholders a deferred equity from a position 
which at one time appeared beyond salvation. The 
present scheme is rendered possible by an agreement 
with the creditors, whose claims, at December 31st last, 
amounted to no less than {10,928,670. Under its 
terms they have agreed to scale down their claims to 
{7,281,087, and to accept in full and final satisfaction, 
cash and sundry assets estimated at {2,081,687 and 
{5,200,000 in {rt ‘‘A’’ ordinary shares of the new 
capital. The present share capital is to be reduced by 
{8,544,312 to {1,796,082 but only {2,400,000 of this 
reduction falls on the publicly held {1 first preference 
shares, which are to be converted into new “‘B”’ 
ordinary, and reduced to 8s. The balance of the 
reduction is attributable to the ‘“‘A’’ or “B”’ 
preferences and the ordinary which are held within 
the group. The proposed new capital will embrace, 
first the {5,200,000 ‘‘ A’’ ordinary shares which will 
be entitled to receive a 4 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferential dividend and to participate pari passu with 
the ‘‘ B’’ ordinary for a further 2 per cent. The rest of 
the capitalisation will be represented by {1,796,082 ‘‘ B’’ 
ordinary, of which {1,600,000, or 89.1 per cent., will 
be allocated to the present first preference shareholders. 


* * * 


The ‘‘B”’ ordinary will be, in effect, the deferred 
ordinary of the reconstructed undertaking. They will 
doubtless attract market interest as a high-geared ship- 
building equity with long-term possibilities. To show 
distributable earnings equal to 8 per cent. on these shares, 
the net profits of the undertaking (after providing for 
depreciation) will need to reach {455,686—or, say, 7 
per cent. on the net assets after writing down. By this 
standard, the company’s earning power would not be 
required to reach an inordinately high level to bring 
the ““B’”’ ordinary capital into the dividend paying 
category. On the other hand, profits for 1936, before 
depreciation, as shown by the report accompanying 
the scheme—were only {86,007 and were thus far below 
the level which will in future be required to meet the 
4 per cent. non-cumulative dividend on the new ‘“‘A”’ 
ordinary, which will call for £208,000 per annum. The 
results for the current year, however, should show a sub- 
stantial improvement, since the 1936 figures were based 
on orders accepted at a time when prices were barely 
Tfemunerative. In due course, creditors will doubtless 
desire to dispose of their ‘‘ B’’ shares for cash, and it 
may be presumed that in accepting the present scheme 
they have in*mind the probability of results for the 
pane year which will render some marketing operation 
easible, at a moderate price. Since the publication of the 
oe and the report, the {1 first preference shares 
ave fallen about 30 per cent. to 7s. This price repre- 
sents 17s, 6d. for the new “‘ B”’ ordinary shares. 


* * * 


4 New Gaumont British Development.—A new 
‘velopment has occurred in the Gaumont British dis- 
Pute this week. At the adjourned general meeting on 
ember 17th last, certain gentlemen agreed to act as a 


provisional committee. They have now issued a circular 
to shareholders in an endeavour to obtain the necessary 
support, by way of votes and finance, for an application 
for an investigation by the Board of Trade. The circular 
recapitulates the story of the consolidated balance sheet, 
the dissension on the board over the preference dividend 
question, and the action before Mr Justice Clauson 
which failed to obtain restraint of the payment of a 
preference dividend, but succeeded in eliciting a number 
of new and significant facts. The circular declares that, 
in addition to the company’s trading losses to March 31, 
1937—estimated at {623,000 but now put at nearly 
£800,000—the trial revealed the existence of capital losses 
by way of: (a) two former distributing companies, Ideal 
Films and W. and F. Film Services, which stand in the 
Corporation’s books at £450,000, but have been out of 
existence for several years; (b) the investment in 
Gaumont British Distributors (practically closed down 
as a consequence of the deal with General Film Distri- 
butors), which stands in the books at £510,000; (c) the 
Shepherds Bush studios, valued in the books at £450,000, 
but now closed down; (d) shares in Denman Picture 
Houses, standing at nearly {2 millions, which were 
admitted to be over-valued by about {1 million; and (e) 
loans to and investments in Gainsborough Pictures, Baird 
Television and British Acoustics, all of which companies 
show large trading losses. Altogether, the committee put 
the total capital and trading lossés of Gaumont British 
at approximately £3 millions, and conclude that serious 
jeopardy exists in regard to the share capital. The com- 
mittee finally suggest that shareholders may care to con- 
tribute, say, 1d. per share to provide the funds n 

for further action. As the facts already elicited certainly 
appear to indicate a prima facie case for further exam- 
ination, the suggested attempt to obtain a Board of 
Trade investigation may commend itself to outside share- 
holders. 
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Basic Facts about the 


CANADA LIFE 


90th YEAR 1936 


NEW BUSINESS £9,648,974 


RECEIPTS £7,725,786 
PAYMENTS .. .. .. £5,381,790 
ASSETS .. .. £51,886,330 


(including special reserves 
and undivided surplus 


totalling) .. .. .. £1,870,724 


‘Safety and Stability are, first and foremost, 
the Keynotes of our traditional policy’ 


CANADA LIFE 


Assurance Company 
Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company 
ESTABLISHED 1847 


Chief Office for the British Isles : 
2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Stewarts and Lloyds’ Progress.—The market's satis- 
faction with the substantial improvement shown in this 
company’s report was somewhat tinged with surprise. 
Although investors are perhaps too ready to take large 
increases in earnings as a matter of course, a rise of 
44 per cent. is remarkable in a year when exports of 
tubes declined both in volume and value. The issue in 
October last of deferred shares, involving over one-and- 
a-third millions, can hardly have appreciably affected 
results for 1936. On the other hand, a setback was ex- 
perienced in 1935, and if the latest profits are compared 
with 1934, the rise is of a more moderate order. In the 
latest period the increase in the earnings for the equity 
is, however, only £157,500. Staff funds and depreciation 
between them take about {20,000 more, £25,700 has 
been used to start a debenture redemption reserve, while 
income tax reserve, as indicated in the following table, 
absorbs {225,000, where no allocation was made in 


1935. 


1934 1935 1936 
£ £ £ 

i ci ie ate dias 1,088,504 964,685§ 1,392,310§ 
Fees and staff funds ............ 15,000 62,150 73,213 
IRN: .cctiincisicesecospcce 300,000 308,518 318,802 
Imcome tax reserve .........++- 140,000 anes 225,000 
Debenture service ............... 68,522 102,000 127,500 
Preference dividends ......... 103,075 102,244 100,581 
Deferred and liaison stock— 

MEINE > ‘Giicbstdanclscesesdoce se 461,907 389,773 547,214 

Pc chichubvdkgscubbechsosediées - 203,505 200,223 295,410 

Bape SF, | veccescccesesncceccce 11-3 9-7 13-9 

EEE Ti. secesannnseanconovscance 5 5 7% 
Contingencies reserve ......... 175,000 180,000 250,000* 
Carry forward — .........ccscesees 159,402¢ 168,952 170,756 


* Includes {£100,000 special depreciation. + After £82,126 
issue expenses. § Before staff fund contributions. 

The dividend is raised by 2$ per cent. to a total of 7} per 
cent. on the old capital, and the margin between earnings 
and distribution widened at the same time. The usual 
provision for contingencies reserve (shown together with 
taxation and maintenance reserves in the balance sheet 
in a single figure) is lower at £150,000, but {100,000 is 
set aside for special depreciation. The balance sheet re- 
flects the changes made both by the ordinary develop- 
ment of business and by last autumn’s new issue to 
finance the Corby extensions, which are expected to 
come into production this year. Properties and plant 
stand at {9,516,672, against {8,340,199, and although 
shares in subsidiaries are practically unchanged, loans to 
them, and interests in allied companies, are propor- 
tionately much higher. The current year will be of un- 
usual interest in the company’s development, with the 
extension of operations at Corby and the agreement with 
the Lancashire Steel Corporation for the manufacture 
of rolled products. For the deferred stockholders, how- 
ever, prospects may be clouded if the N.D.C. is levied 
on existing principles. This stock, at 37s. 3d., yields 
£4 os. 4d. 

* * 

Allied Newspapers.—The profits of this combine 
have risen £31,252, or 2.9 per cent., to a new record in 
its history, and the ordinary dividend has been raised 
by 1 per cent. to 9 per cent. The whole of the increased 
earnings becomes available for the ordinary shareholders, 
though as before well under half the earnings are dis- 
tributed. Details are shown in the following table : — 


YEaRS TO DECEMBER 31st 
1934 


1935 1936 
£ £ £ 

PGE Fa, occ dtlinincbithcscoccdhes 1,018,732 1,070,933 1,102,185 
I GE ii itettemeneendai 225,000 235,000 250,000 
Interest and fees ................. 138,625 126,520 109,659 
Preference dividends ............ 390,561 395,250 382,128 
Ordinary shares :-— 

Earned nrantndtnvadiivetnihaecss te 264,546 314,163 360,398 

Ec settee bakin enh neshtis 108,500 122,000 147,424 

Earned Yo evesvveeeseeeeeseeess 17-1 20-6 22-0 

NE DE sc ccstetertidieeree-aipe 7 8 y 
DINED -cn.oScncncenuiiibcmesesivaun 150,000 200,000 212,674 
Carried forward .................. 256,466* 260,583 260,883 


* After writing off {3,526 issue expenses. { Including {11,954 
income tax refund. 


The report is not an informative document and there ar 
no means of discovering the position of the main - 
sidiaries. But the year 1936 has been an eventful one fo 
the company, and the report gives some description a 
the main occurrences. Reference is made to the retire 
ment of Lord Camrose and two of his family, the sale of 
the various Edward Lloyd interests, and the acquisition 
of the outside shareholdings of Daily Sketch and 
Sunday Graphic, Ltd. The Edward Lloyd interes; 
were sold at a profit of £880,483, which has been allo. 
cated to the reserves of the companies of the group. The 
parent company’s general reserve has been increased 
by £630,583, while part of the proceeds has been spent 
in completing its purchase of its share of The Daily 
Sketch. The balance sheet reveals less change than 
might be expected after these changes, Invest. 
ments in subsidiaries, at {£3,268,000, are actually 
£517,000 higher, advances however showing a small 
decrease so that these interests still amount to about 
two-fifths of the total assets. After the addition of the 
latest allocation, the general reserve will be {2,000,000. 
Surplus liquid assets in the latest balance sheet are 
approximately £312,000, against £515,000 at the end of 
1934, when total assets were {1,000,000 lower than the 
present level of £15} millions. At the current price cf 
35s. 14d. the ordinary shares yield {5 11s. 6d. 


* * * 


Siemens’ Progress.—Recovery is shown very clearly 
in the 1936 accounts of this company, which manv- 
factures a wide range of electrical apparatus. The direc- 
tors report that their factories are working at capacity 
and that considerable extensions have been found 
necessary. Possibly owing to the date of making them, 
or even to the lack of a consolidated balance sheet, how- 
ever, these extensions do not reveal themselves in the 
published figures for 1936. Land and buildings, for in- 
stance, have risen less than {20,000 and investments in 
subsidiaries have actually fallen over £55,000. Materials 
and work in hand are up about 18 per cent., but ordin- 
ary earnings have risen by nearly 80 per cent., much 
of which has been ploughed back. Recent developments 
are shown in the following table: — 


Years to December 31 


1934 1935 1936 
£ £ 
WME: dilecedntvadiahiens 134,154 236,122 347,746 
Pension funds ...... 13,584 15,432 17,670 
Debenture service ... 24,016 11,951 in 
Preference dividend 55,000 55,000 55,000 


Ordinary share :— 


POE ccicupiridesewias 41,554 153,739 275,076 
|” ENP uae 98,000 147,000 183,750 
Earned % ......... 1-7 6:4 12°65 
ene eck shia 4 6 74 
General reserve ...... ai sae 86,343 
Carry forward......... 332,985* 339,724 344,617 


* After crediting £9,995 income tax not required. 


In reviewing the earnings prospects for the present 
year, the possible consequences of the recent fire at 
one of the company’s factories must not be for 
gotten. The costs of reconstruction and extension are 
necessarily"high at the moment, and the company 
vulnerable to the rapid rise in metal prices. Apart from 
considerations such as these, the outlook for the com 
pany is bright, for its main interests lie in activities with 
good prospects for expansion, such as the manufacture 
of telephone apparatus, traffic control systems, batterie. 
and a variety of marine fittings. The ordinary “ 
at 32s. 7}d. cum dividend gives a yield of £4 16s. 
per cent. 


* * * 


London County Freehold.—Continued progress . 
shown by the admirably full and informative ay oe 
of this property company, which give comparable = 
for the past twelve years, a revised form of mention 
and a wealth of comment. The annual net reven 
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before interest) at £592,234, shows a rise on the year 
of just over £56,844, or I0 per cent.—a very satisfac- 
tory improvement for a company of this type. The 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. and the bonus of 1 per 
cent. is maintained for the seventh year in succession, 
while reserve appropriations are resumed with the sum 
of £35,000, making the general reserve £1,294,098, out 
of a balance sheet total of just under {ro millions. All 
this is a considerable achievement in face of rising rates 
and costs. How long it can last is another question. The 
building of flats has gone on at a portentous rate in the 
last year or so, and conceivably the supply is now 
adequate or even excessive. For the moment, however, 
the directors report a lower percentage of unlet premises 
than at any time since the beginning of the slump, and 
in so far as their properties are mainly in central parts 
of London and the company is firmly established in its 
particular sphere, its prospects are at least as favourable 
as those of any similar concern. With the combination 
of the natural advantages of such sites and a probable 
trend towards more central homes, any hypothetical fall 
from the present high level of rents may well be small 
for this type of property. A policy of modernisation is, 
moreover, being vigorously followed. The present price 
of the ordinary stock is Igs. 9d. per Ios. stock unit. 


* * * 


Cable and Wireless Accounts.—Since the directors 
had already indicated that the revenues for the current 
year were likely to cover a 4 per cent. dividend on the 
new ordinary stock (if the scheme to be considered on 
May 24th were approved), the accounts for 1936 lack a 
good deal of their usual interest. The gross revenue of 
the holding company, in fact, amounts to {986,276, 
compared with {1,120,234 for 1935. The fall is attri- 
butable to comparatively severe reductions in the 
amounts received from the Eastern Extension and Wes- 
tern Telegraph companies. The resulting gross revenue 
is appreciably lower than the estimate of {1,080,000 
recently published with the details of the reconstruction 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Derby 


Here they come! They’re in the Straight. He's 
moving up. He's winning. By Jove—he’s done it. 
The Favourite wins! The Favourite wins ! 


What a Golden Moment for the owner as he leads in 
the Winner of the Derby. But even he cannot buy 
a better Tobacco than ‘Cut Golden Bar’ at a shilling an 
ounce—but it must be Wills’s. 


2 oz. vacuum tin 
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in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins 
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“8.853. in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and | oz. Packets 
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scheme. It becomes increasingly clear, indeed, that the 
earnings possibilities of the ‘‘B’’ ordinary are so 
remote that the terms of their participation in the reor- 
ganisation scheme are relatively generous. These figures 
are filled out in detail by the operating company’s 
accounts, which show that message receipts are slightly 
lower (as the index numbers indicated) while the net 
profits, after providing for the various special items, has 
fallen from {1,001,397 to £842,945. 


* * * 


Central Uruguay Railway Reorganisation.—Full 
details were lately published of the scheme to simplify 
and reduce the present awkward structure of the Central 
Uruguay Railway and the four extension companies. 
Owing to loss of traffics and exchange difficulties a 
moratorium scheme was adopted in 1933 and extended 
in 1935. The latter scheme expires this year. Recovery 
of the system to the conditions which existed when the 
working arrangements were originally made is so un- 
likely that an entire reconstruction of the group has 
been decided upon. Briefly, holdings in the four exten- 
sion companies are to be surrendered against stocks of 
the Central Company, which will absorb the other under- 
takings. The capital of the Central Company, however, 
itself consists of four classes of debenture stocks, 
together with preference and ordinary shares, and is 
therefore to be reorganised into {4,890,000 of debenture 
stocks and {5,860,000 in ordinary shares only, making 
£10,750,000 issued in all. In allocating the new Central 
securities among the five undertakings the debenture 
stocks are divided mainly in accordance with the earn- 
ing capacity of the extension companies, as measured 
by average gross receipts for ten years, subject to 
adjustments for existing net assets and other special 
factors. Of the new ordinary shares, one-third are 
required to satisfy various arrears, the balance being 
allotted to preference and ordinary holders on the 
basis of existing preferential rights. In distributing the 
new stocks among the different existing classes, the 
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procedure is somewhat complex, but the net result is 
plainly set out in a table which we reproduce on page 
433. The merits of the division cannot be judged without 
detailed analysis in each case, but certainly no fault can 
be found with the principles adopted. Stockholders, 
moreover, have the fullest opportunity to exercise their 
judgment, since the proxies enable them to vote for or 
against the scheme. 


* * * 


Central Mining and Investment.—An expansion 
of about {1} millions to a total of {18,050,240 is shown 
in the balance-sheet total at December 31, 1936. 
Increases of appreciable size occur in the portfolio, loans 
and creditors (the latter including deposits of associated 
companies), while cash and debtors show a contraction 
of approximately a million and a half apiece. On the 
present occasion a new departure is made in dealing 
with the Dominion income tax applicable to dividends 
received from companies operating in the Dominions. 
This, previously set out as a separate item in the profit 
and loss account, has now been allowed for in arriving 
at the gross profit. On a similar basis, the gross profit 
for 1935 amounted to {795,610 instead of {867,850 as 
in the 1935 statement. The revised figures are embodied 
in the table below, which summarises results for the past 
three years, and sets out the gilt-edged holdings separately 
from shares, investments and interests :— 

1934 1935 1936 


£ 
5,051,550 5,408,000 6,537,010 
2,117,080 2,146,230 3,808,830 


Shares, investments, etc. ...... 
Gilt-edged securities ..,......... 


Debtors, less reserves ......... 1,679,910 1,895,940 413,210 
GDR kncdnctcerensiabtnnedsiesececs 1,066,930 1,535,060 2,644,650 
TOMB... debecnecscnnmnerqecenneduoonse 6,142,050 5,769,150 4,285,830 
‘Creditors and dividend ......... 10,054,980 9,761,840 11,799,120 
Dividends and profits received 825,400 795,680} 886,410 
Management, etc., expenses... 60,430 58,040 64,050 
TBMEB ccoccecepenensescosnccedoceses 63,100 60,000 75,000 
BOGE DOGS, - ccasdcevocctcccccnpncses 701,870 677,640 747,360 
Earned per cent.*  .......00200008 20-6 19-8 22-0 
Dividends, amount ............ 450,000 475,000 +560,000 
Rate per cent. on ordinary ... 123 123 15 
To reserve fund ...........00000 125,000 175,000 150,000 
For income tax ........sec.s0++. 50,000 60,000 75,000 
Brought forward .............+. 167,049 182,380 177,560 
Carried forwardt  .............0 182,380 177,560 176,120 


* On ordinary capital. +t After deduction of directors’ 
percentage. ~ Adjusted; less Dominion income tax. 
From its Rand gold interests as a whole the corpora- 
tion received a somewhat increased amount in dividends, 
but market conditions were scarcely as favourable as 
in 1935. The dividend of 15 per cent., or 24s. per share, 
is the highest in the history of Central Mining. The 
reserve gets {25,000 less than before, but income tax 
requires an additional {15,000. During the year the 
corporation exercised its rights to take up additional 
capital in the shares of Witwatersrand undertakings, 
more particularly developing mines. An _ increased 
income was derived from the holding of Trinidad Lease- 
hold shares, and although no figures are given, the 
results of the North Venezuelan Petroleum Company 
seem to have been regarded as sufficiently satisfactory 
to induce the employment of additional capital in that 
republic. A good account is given of the progress made 
by the group of mixed metal mines in Jugoslavia in 
which the corporation and Selection Trust are inter- 
ested. Naturally, under the prevailing conditions, no 
improvement has occurred in the position of the Spanish 
railway investments, the Anglo-Spanish Construction 
Company’s holding of Spanish Treasury bonds having 
been immobilised in Madrid since the commencement of 
hostilities. Consequently the depreciation reserve 
aceount of {1,050,000 has been used to write these 
holdings down to a nominal figure. On the basis of last 
year’s dividend the indicated yield, at current reduced 
price of about {22 xd. is £5 9s. per cent. 


* * * 

Other Company Results.—The week has seen no 
slackening in the number of reports published, and our 
usual analysis of profit and loss accounts on page 432 
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covers about 65 other companies. The more im ortant 
results not already dealt with include those of Buchanan. 
Dewar and Ever Ready, while the earnings of a number 
of tea companies are now available. A discussion of 


the reports appears on page 430, under the heading 
‘* Shorter Company Comments.”’ 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Mr A. Woolley 
Hart at the Breedon and Cloud Hill Lime Works meet. 
ing described record profits and a rapid extension of 
plant, which he attributed to the firm’s favourable site 
at the centre of a ring of industrial towns. At the Banga. 
wan Estates meeting, Mr James Fairbairn criticise 
the standard quota allotted to British North Borne 
under the restriction scheme. Mr Philip Hill, at the 
Beechams Pills meeting, claimed that his compan 
had broken new ground in advertising propaganada 
by endowing a Beecham Laboratory at the Royal 
Northern Hospital. Sir Follett Holt at the Brits; 
Shareholders Trust meeting detailed the strong posi- 
tion of the firm as an issuing house. At the seventy- 
fifth meeting of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, Mr Herbert Lewis deplored the continued 
lack of co-operation among marine underwriters, while 
Colonel Lionel Hanbury, at the Guardian Assurance 
Company meeting, remarked on exceptionally light 
death claims. Price fluctuations were deplored, and the 
possibility of stabilisation at a lower level welcomed, 
in Sir Godfrey Fell’s speech at the Indian Copper 
Corporation meeting, and Mr H. J. Welch, at the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust meeting, made the same 
point, and also discussed the incidence of N.D.C. at the 
Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates meeting. 
Mr John Martin’s speech to the Rand Mines, Limited, 
meeting in Johannesburg, is discussed in a Note on page 
410. At the Spaarwater Gold Mining Company meeting 
Mr S. Carleton Jones gave technical details of possible 
future development. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLING DAYS 
rickeT: MAY 25 ACCOUNT: MAY 27 


Ir had seemed during the previous week that the market’s 
nmewhat prolonged shivering fit was passing off, but unfor- 
tunately there have been symptoms of a relapse, marked more 
by general weakness than by any recrudescence of a particular 
jisease. It would at the best of times require a great deal of 
gan vital to carry the House cheerfully over a period containing 
4 mid-week holiday followed by a bank holiday week-end, 
and, owing largely to the labour outlook, the times were not 
the best. Members gave themselves over to singing and to 
metaphorical flag-waving, and during the periods of work punc- 
tuating the diversions of Coronation week prices slipped back- 
wards. Monday’s attendance was poor, and business dull, witha 
certain amount of selling in the more speculative issues, and 
on Tuesday Stock Exchange matters did not get full attention. 
After the Coronation, conditions continued to be quiet, and 
the volume of business small, though a small break in the 
louds of actual and threatened strikes helped Home Rails, 
a little of the brightness spreading to other sections. The 
more interesting events of the week included the Harland and 
Wolff scheme, and the start of dealings in the Steel Corporation 
of Bengal convertible debentures, which ended the first day’s 
business at 4 to § premium. 

On Monday, compared with some sections of the market, 
gilt-edge were a rock of firmness. Nearly all issues rose by 
amounts varying up to 4, the new Defence Bonds almost 
alone being unchanged. These bonds, on the other hand, 
resisted a reaction on Tuesday, when the generally unhappy 
labour outlook caused a slight recession all round. After the 
coronation, improvement was evident once more. Among 
overseas bonds, Indian and Dominion issues reflected some of 
the firmness of home stocks and were not affected by Tuesday’s 
setback. Interest was shown in German bonds, though prices 
sagged on Tuesday. Reports of the revenue position helped 
Chinese bonds, while Japanese issues, after a quiet start, 
showed strength before the Coronation. Home Rail prices 
on Monday were hit by the threatened extension of labour 
troubles, the prior stocks sharing in the general uncertainty. 
The tendency persisted on Tuesday, with some nervous selling, 
Transport C,” however, recovering to 83, after touching 82. 
Some lessening of the tension was evident on Thursday. 
Foreign rails were dull. Argentine stocks did not start the 
week badly, but after an uncertain session on Monday, sagged, 
and continued in want of support. 

The market for industrials was quiet, and for the most 
part depressed, owing to the enervating influence of holidays 
to come, the unencouraging labour outlook, and also to un- 
willingness to increase commitments. By Tuesday, the market 
skies were almost uniformly grey, but on Thursday’s re- 
©pening, a number of bright spots appeared, though hardly 
enough to impart a general improvement. 

Electrical equipment and brewery shares lost the greater 
ant. the gains they had recorded on Monday. But the 
ae = eee were iron and steel and coal, where the very 
a nen strikes caused some substantial marking 
mer, otor issues were also affected by fears of labour 
boeiedie Among miscellaneous, Murex experienced a par- 

oe = fall, but prices generally drifted downwards. 
tho re et recoiled from the Harland and Wolff scheme, 

‘ the first preference closed above the worst. 
etineS similarly declined, most of the decline being 
meat So, - usual, to continental selling. Some improve- 
decreased Lee evident on Thursday, partly owing to 
were in ] ; merican production of crude oil. The chief falls 
eatin nternationals. Eagles lost considerably through the 
the a of Monday and Tuesday, but recovered most of 
Venezuela just before the Coronation break. Trinidad and 
infected oe a suffered equally. Rubber shares were 
behamne set . the general gloom, and despite a very small 
» aati —— prices were marked down substantially, 
m Tuesdan example, as 3s. 9d. in the case of Sua Betong 
quietly. 2, On Thursday, prices continued to fall back 

y. Nor could the very satisfactory trend of prices at 


th 
ne = auctions Save tea shares from some mild falls, though 
E '¢ remain the chief buyers. 
Same monotonous history of declining prices applied to 


€ mini ; J 
Benerally wea eet: Business was small and quotations 


incida., “ete depressed on Monda ely owing to the 
coin g to 
h oc of a little Paris selling an et want of support 
sional buyin» Sore turther on Tuesday, despite some profes- 
Quotation a Nor were conditions any better on Thursday. 
am portan § fell somewhat, West Wits being among the more 
* declines, Rhodesians were inactive. _ 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


| May 6 | May 7 | May 10| May 11 | May 12| May 13 


Approximate total of 


gains recorded in S.E. List | 8,800 | 9,250 | 10,885 8,580 6,085 
Corres. day 1936............000.. 8,483 | 9,194) 9,715 | 8,725 9,922 
Security Movements 


Index of 30 Ordinary Shares Closed® 
(uly 1, SS heel hos 116-3 116-6 116-0 
of 20 Fixed Interest 
Securities (1928= 100) ..... 130-1 130-2 130-3 
* Coronation Day 


Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 
Lowest 1936: Ordinary Shares 107-4 Jan: 2); Hand Interest 136-2 ‘Sept. 23) 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 Han 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 

Lowest 1937: Ordinary Shares 110-9 (Apr. 28); Fixed Interest 126-5 (Feb. 28). 


114-0 
130-3 


114.3 
130-3 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


THERE has been remarkably little business on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the last few days. The British holidays and 
uncertainty about commodity prices have induced both the 
public and foreign buyers to hold their hand. In such circum- 
stances price movements naturally possess only the slightest 
significance, and their general dullness has not upset informed 
opinion. Rails and steels were the firmest sections, chiefly 
on hopes of special legislation. Government securities and other 
industrials were weak. According to Iron Age, steel mill 
activity remains unchanged from the previous week at 92 
per cent. of capacity. Figures for electric light and power 
output for the United States as a whole are stated to show an 
increase of 12-8 per cent. over the corresponding week last 


year. 
a May 12, May 13, May 5, May 12, May 13, 
1 1937 1937 937 1937 1937 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) (Close) (Close) (Latest) 
1. Rails & T: M 
Atchison ............ 89 Briggs ..........00++ 45 44 41} 
Balt. and Ohio ...... 33t 33 Chrysler ............ 114$ 113§ 108} 
TREES: acateshbonanses 34 Electric Autolite 38 36 
Can. Pacific ......... 1 12 12 Motors . 57}xd. 55 
Ches. and Ohio ...... at Hudson MotorCar 1 16 16 
Gt. Nthn, Rly. Pf. 53 Murray Corp........ 14 13. = 
Illinois Central ...... 31} Nash Kelvinator .. 1 1 
N.Y, Central ......... 45 MotorCar 10 
Wor. Pac,  ...2....0000 34 Bendix Aviation... = = = 
Pennsylvania R.R... 42 ba 
Southern Pac.... 57 57 56 m 52 
Southern Rly... 38 37 363 United Aircraft... 2 25 23, 
Union Pac........ nea 14 141 A eee baad on or an 
Greyhound Cp. 1 b ° 
moe F 138 Col. Carbon ...... 116 1143 us 
Comm. 15% 15 14§ 
Du t wee 1554 seh a 
oa ae ae 
Am, Waterworks ... 1 17 nes 
C’wealth & S’thern 7 I 2 General Electric... 52 508 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) Westinghouse...... 135 132 
now Cons. -. 39 35: American Can.xd. 99 99 
Col. Gas & Electric 1 12 12 Addressograph... 31 31 
Elec, Bond & Share 19 1 1 Caterpillar ...... 92 87 
Nat, Pwr. and Lt. 34 <. Cam, a8... 56 56 R 
25 itd 2 
Pac. Gas & Electric oot Intntl. Harvester 1073 107 10 
Lighting......... 46244 Jobns Manville ... 125 
Pub. Service N.J 42 a 40 Am. tor...... 21 212 20 
Stan. Gas & Elec. 9 7 7 Corn ucts ... 57 55§ 545 
ted Corp. ......... 5 5 d; I, Case and Co. 166 1 157 
United Gas Im iat 1 13° Glidden ............ 444 428 
Am. Tel. Sy am = . 1634, Gen Am. Transpt. 2 . = 
Int. Tel. 10 Siipinganin 
Celanese of America 37 36 
ae alt ans ‘ O86 Inds Rayon New. 4984140 
ate ive ) 
Radio B. Pref. New 7 68¢ 688 oa k re 158 158 E 
WE es 
‘xtractive Lambert Co. ...... 21 20 2 
* ial eee Re 77% 7k 74 
Am. Rolling Mills... 354 34 33 20th Century Fox. 38% 364 
Steel .......-se00 85h 82§ 80 . teint 
Beth. Steel Pref zd... ‘st Na cause 
oeceee Ww 52 51} 493 
caeneaeant 102: 95 TC ieee. “4 97h 
USS. Steel Pref. ....... 137 1 132 -C ens xd. 958 94 
Alaska Juneau xd... 1 12 «12 sUUnited Drug oc 134 138 125 
Metal...... 49 Ww as 29% 
American Smelting 844 82 Woolworth ......... 4s lire 
sb shatitidbe 524 at iid S 254 25 
Bohn Aluminium so a 4 Gen. Foods......... 39 39 
Cerro de Pasco ...... 62 oe a 22 21h 
Int. Nickel sot Nat. Biscuit xd... 2 254 25 
Kennecott xd......... 5 5 Nat. Dairy ......... 22 22 22 
PD SP: 1 1 16 S rands.. 13 12 12 
Texas Gulf Sulph..... 37 364 Am. Tobacco B.... 82 80 78 
USS. Smelt xd......... 89 83 t Myers B... 97 974 
Vanadium Corp... 8 Lonllard af 2 
Atlantic Refining ... 28$ —_- Reynolds Tob. B.x 5050 
Petroleum... 56 53 National Distillers 30 294 
Shell Union............ 28 Schenley Distillers 4 44 42} 
Shell Union Pref...... 103 104 — ... 
Socony Vacuum 1 1 1 6. Finance a - 
Stand. Oil Calif....... 44 42 Commercial Credit tel 
Stand. Oil N.J....... 67 67 Atlas Corp. _...... 1 1 16 
Texas Corp.........00++ Com. Invest. Trust 67 67 653 
er 
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By er of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 


American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) : — 





*50 Industrial Common Stocks. A 8th. (d) Oct. 14th. (c) December 23rd. 
(4) Jan. 6th. (e) December 2nd. (9) arch 17th. i February 10th. (¢) January 13th. 


Dairy AveRaGce oF 50 AmERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Highest* Lowest May 5 | May 6 | May 7 | May8 aay 1] ay | aay 12 


159-5 | 160-8 | 160-2 | 159-8 | 156-8 | 157-0 | 150-1 








180-3 153-7 





® March 6th. ¢ April 28th. 


Totat DEALINGS IN New YORK 


| May 6 | May 7 | aay 6° | May 0 | May 11 | May 12 


760 820 290 780 750 670 

Bonds $)... 9,160 10,450 4,250 7,560 9,250 7,860 

Shares (Thous.)...... 193 239 112 217 194 215 
* Two-hour session. 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


As might have been expected, new issue activity has 
subsided, and this week produced only two offers. One of 
these, however, made by the Steel Corporation of Bengal, is 
the most important industrial issue of recent weeks. This 
company will operate under the guardianship of the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company. It has an issued share capital of 
£2,775,000, the public issue comprising {1,000,000 44 per 
cent. guaranteed convertible mortgage debentures at par. A 
modern steel works is to be erected at Hirapur, the initial 
production aimed at being 200,000 tons of finished steel 
products annually. The Indian company, who take one- 
fifth of net profits after charges, unconditionally guarantee 
principal and interest of the Bengal company, supply “‘ utili- 
ties,’’ such as water, power and town services, and undertake 
to provide with “hot iron” at cost plus a percentage. The 
debentures, being convertible into ordinary shares in and after 
1947, contain a strong equity element which may attract 
nvestors. The issue price, in fact, would appear to contain a 
little option money. British Independent Exhibitors (Distribu- 
tion) Co., with a capital of £200,000 in all, is issuing 1,100,000 
2s. ordinary shares at par. The prospectus states that, ‘‘ The 
object underlying the inception of the company was the creation 
of a Federation of British Cinema Owners to develop the 
cinema interests on an economic basis primarily in the interests 
of the independent exhibitor in the United Kingdom.” The 
arrangements for translating this general objective into specific 
terms appear to include, inmtey alia, an arrangement under 
which another company, Rock Studios, buys 350,000 shares at 
4 per cent. commission, licenses sound stage facilities for five 
years at a rent rising from £16,250 to £32,500, and assigns rights 
in a certain picture for £20,000 cash and 50 per cent. of net 
distribution receipts. Permission to deal will be applied for 
only after the publication of the first trading report. For the 
present, therefore, the shares entirely lack marketability. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
Net Sales of National Savings Certificates, week — May 8, 1937, Dr. sneneee. 
Capital Conversions § Money 


Th Bi I cies nn shstinssvdadcrabicssdscinadervncnenits 1,110,000 & 1.118000 
Sg a ID sdckannperiadkabiihtinisivide sh cpeaeatd oo sind 75,000 
Stock Exchange Introduction .................. x ibe 195, 
By Permission to Deal................................. 1,519,163 sis 9,343'552 

Total Capital Raised— Total offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions Camanieé Conversions Conversions 
1937 (New Basis) ... 2s2,084.733 249, 191 | Whole Year (New Besis)— f 
1937 (Old Basis)...... 185,402,362 155,347,755 1936 ... 642,017,245 494,139,765 
1936 (New Basis) ... 199,784,638 138,421,383 1935 ... 698,313,125 357,525,440 
1936 (Old Basis)...... 145,598,686 85,135,432 | Whole Year (Old Basis 
January 1 to date (Old 1998 a 548581303 Seelazesy 
BT  Gocotcards 121,251,183 39,801,949 | 1934 |. 410,980,300 Teo loa yoo 
SED  “nievancapaiind Ly 1933 467,921,500 244,780,500 


May 15, 1937 
Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 
ent, - ioe 
; . Forei 
United King: ) Countrs T 
January 1 to date— tal 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 209,849,903 38,975,148 1,153,140 os f 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 146,292,340 9,055,415 Nil : rth 
Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 
Debentures Preference Ordinary t 
January 1 to date— f £ { otal 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 131,131,821 15,179,702 103,666,668 a49¢4 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 118,133,223 9,098,215 28,176,317 555 ht 
1936 (New Basis) ......... 61,078,451 14,577,956 62,764,975 gg hi" 
1936 (Old Basis) ......... $3,270,227 6,238,210 25,626,995 8 tan 
Whole Year (Old Basis)— 
eb tearne PF 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 49 1 
1933 CORE eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeaeee ’ ’ 12,733,700 9,982,500 244.75 1% 
Bais nachaeteeoscbn 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878'409 jag MS 
BO i inianidtchiksetldd 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 941/87 
iiiiecossetincielieiactatin 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 235 
Whole Year (New Basis)— 
SIE 5," nasncagetdpebaciet 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 4575 
SM ckeushiscinndnckcnslach 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 4g 1p 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


STEEL CORPORATION OF BENGAL .—Issue at par of 
£1,000,000 44 per cent. guaranteed convertible mortgage debentures 
(£500,000 underwritten firm). Prior or pari passu debenture not 
to be issued unless considered necessary for extensions, Redeemabje 
at par 1967, or from 1947 at 102 on notice, or from 1948 by drawings 
at par. Until 1947, holders may convert into Rs.10 ordinary share 
at rate of 40 shares per £50 debenture. Principal and interest 
guaranteed by Indian Iron and Steel Company ; charges rank ajter 
those securing second debenture stock. Formed to build steelworks 
at Hirapur: hot iron to be supplied at cost plus 5 per cent, by 
Indian company, who grant: leases, etc., supply water, electri 
power, etc., and receive one-fifth of net profits. Estimated profits 
after depreciation, not under pape or £320,000 after interes 
and Indian company’s share. List closed at 9.1 a.m., May 10th. 


BRITISH INDEPENDENT EXHIBITORS (DISTRIBU. 
TION) COMPANY.—Issue of 1,100,000 2s. ordinary shares x 
par. 400,000 2s. franchise shares (ranking with ordinary) to be 
issued as required to independent exhibitors, who receive preference 
in rent, etc., for films produced, controlled or distributed by com 
pany. Consideration for promotion, £5,000 cash and 100,00 
ordinary shares. Company pay £6,500 preliminary expenses. Rock 
Studios, Ltd., license sound stage facilities for five years to 
company. List closed at end of banking hours, May 10th. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


HILLS (R. H. O.) (BLACKPOOL).—Issue of 200,000 new 
ordinary 5s. shares at 7s. 6d. to holders on register April 30th (one 


for every two held). 
BONUS SHARES 


J. COMPTON, SONS AND WEBB.—The directors propose 
to capitalise £33,600 of the general reserve by issue as bonus to 
ordinary shareholders in the proportion of one new share for tea 
held. 


PYE RADIO.—Capital bonus of 400 per cent. to be paid out of 
undistributed profits. Instead of being given by the issue of shares of 
the existing denomination the present 1/- shares will become 5; 
shares fully paid. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 








Stock or Share | moo Paid | May 5, 1937 | May 12, 1997 
eer emma ener aaaasne aca TT a 
42/—-43- 
kburn Trust {1 Ord. ................05 sol si oa a 
paenliape ec detncl nats. 4j-| 4/-|  3/3-3/6 Iyctse 
Ensign Lamps 6/— .........s00s.-sesecosseees sit ‘ala oes 
Fison Packard, etc., 2nd Pref. {1 ...... 20/6 | 10/- | 3d dis-3d , a e 
Francis (F.) Ord. 5/— ....cc.ceseeeeeeseee 5/-| 5/-| 6/44-6/7 & me “J 
Do, 54% Pref. {1 ......... 20/- | 20/- 9/3-9/9 136-143 
Halesowen Steel 4/— ..............cccceeeees he wee at 219-33 
Holmes Goodrich 2/—  ............seeeeeeee 3/3 3/3 2/6-3/6 119-129 
Houndsditch Ware Tiel laa nemenl 15/- | 15/- 11/6-12/- 18/6-196 
Do. do. 5% Pref. £1... | 20/- | 20/-| 18/6-19/- re 
Masson Scott 4/— ......e..+.+ lies’ ce | ee | SMSt | 
Midland Counties iectric 43% Pref. £1 i 10/6 1/44-1/104 pm | 
National Defence 24% _- Gascieailfees . 5 iw! nn 4/6-5- 
Oxley  sceencteeerccecoesess p> ja 5/3 
Com: be 7 4/9-5/3 a 
Steel —— pany Oo, Poel. ii apron me Pg 20. 19/3-19)9 19/-199 
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RAND MINES LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


USE OF GOLD AS RESERVE 


INTERNATIONAL POSITION 


MR JOHN MARTIN’S ADDRESS 


There has been a growing appreciation by countries which had 
left the old gold standard of the utility of gold as a reserve, said 
Mr John Martin, member of the court of directors of the Bank 
of England, delivering the chairman’s address, in Johannesburg, 
on the 7th instant, at the annual meeting of the Rand Mines, 
Limited. 

There had, he said, been a development in the practice of 
effecting large international payments through the medium of 
gold, and he referred to the Three Power Monetary Agreement of 
last autumn as ‘‘ a sort of monetary Locarno pact.”’ 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
said that the company had again had a successful year, dividends 
having been the highest since 1913. 

The financial and investment basis of the company, exception- 
ally strong as it had been over a long period, had been further 
strengthened. 


STRONG INVESTMENT POSITION 


Commenting on the balance sheet, the Chairman mentioned 
that it had been considered expedient to reduce the book value 
of certain holdings both below the cost and below the market 
prices. The strength of the company’s investment ition was 
evident from the schedule appearing in the accounts. The market 
value of shareholdings, all of which appeared in the books at or 
under cost, but in no instance above the market price at 
December 31, 1936, largely exceeded the book value in the 
balance sheet. 

The disappearance from the detailed schedule of certain smaller 
items which had figured there in previous years did not neces- 
sarily mean that the company had liquidated those particular 
interests ; some of them had for the sake of convenience been 
included under the globular heading of sundry shares and 
debentures. 

The market value of the company’s gold-mining interests at the 
end of the year represented 86.7 per cent. of the market value of 
the company’s total investments at that date ; and 85.5 per cent. 
of the company’s gold-mining interests was dividend-producing. 

The gold-mining industry had enjoyed another prosperous year. 
Assuming other conditions remained relatively stable, native 
labour requirements must increase formidably in the next two or 
three years, and could not be met from the customary sources. 
The problem—a real one—had been receiving close attention. 
Experimental employment of tropical natives had encouraging 
Tesults, and it was hoped that in the course of time a large 
additional supply of native labour might be obtained from areas 
north of latitude 22 deg. South, particularly from Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia and adjacent territories. 


CLOSED SHOP PRINCIPLE 


A decision of great importance, recently announced by the 
Gold Producers’ Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, 
was that at the beginning of next month the closed shop principle 
was to be applied. 

_ The decision of the Chamber of Mines implied a wider recogni- 
tion of trade unionism. The change of policy might not have 
n considered but for two reasons. The first reason had been 
t various recognised trade unions had proved themselves to be 
. resentative of the respective classes of employees whose in- 
— they had never failed to urge in a responsible and effective 
en Agreements concluded with the unions had been 
ind tved ; due regard had been paid to the general welfare of 

ustry upon which the whole country was so largely dependent ; 


rep 


onious relationships between employers and employees had 


been maintained, and industrial peace had been preserved practi- 
cally unbroken for fifteen years. 

That satisfactory situation went a long way to justify the 
exclusive recognition now to be accorded to the trade unions. 

The second reason had been the emergence of a new body 
whose activities, although not confined to the mines, were 
antagonistic to and resented by all recognised trade unions. 

“It would have been unthinkable,’’ said Mr Martin, ‘‘ for the 
Chamber of Mines to stand aside and allow the operations of 
industry to be suspended—for that is what would have resulted 
—while a challenge to the recognised unions was being fought 
out with prodigious loss to all concerned. In these matters the 
Chamber of Mines has one concern and one only. It is to see 
that the industry functions as industry—as a truly national 
industry. The employees cannot hope to gain anything from 
trade union civil war. 

‘‘When, therefore, a disruptive attempt at organised 
sectionalism became apparent, it appeared logical and proper 
that the industry should advance a further stage in its recog- 
nition of the established trade unions and not only recognise 
and deal with them exclusively, which has been the practice 
hitherto, but require that employees should belong to their 
respective unions.”’ 


GOLD SITUATION 


Dealing with the gold situation, Mr Martin said there had 
been a growing appreciation by countries which had left the gold 
standard of the utility of gold as a reserve. There had been a 
further development in the practice and technique of effecting 
large international payments and transfers of capital through the 
medium of gold. During the first half of 1936 the dollar had 
depreciated on sterling and with it the sterling price of gold had 
fallen. When the French authorities had severed the link 
between the franc and the dollar, as they had done in September, 
the dollar had appreciated and with it the sterling price of gold 
had risen again. 

The most important event in the monetary sphere had been 
the change of policy by the French authorities. It was impor- 
tant for two reasons ; first, because it had been the occasion of 
a demonstration of international co-operation by the monetary 
authorities of France, America and the United Kingdom ; and, 
secondly, because it led to a further development in the technique 
of exchange management off the gold standard but on a basis of 
gold. 

Three Governments had declared that they were opposed to 
currency depreciation as an instrument of trade policy—a sort of 
monetary Locarno pact—and that they aimed at exchange 
stability and the greatest possible freedom of commercial ex- 
change. This declaration had only confirmed the impression to 
be drawn from the previous practice and statements of the British 
Government ; but it was an advantage to have those principles 
formally put on record. 


TECHNIQUE OF EXCHANGE CONTROL 


The development in the technique of exchange control had 
attracted less attention and was perhaps of greater interest. It 
should be noted that it was an example of co-operation between 
principals who remained independent, pledged to no particular 
rate of currency agreement, but only to the general principles 
of co-operation and stability. In each country the market in 
foreign exchange was free, thus differentiating those countries 
from the areas of controlled currencies. In each country, again, 
the exchanges could move and managers of the Exchange Funds 
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were not required or expected to resist a prolonged and definite 
trend in one direction or other. 

What they did set out to do was to prevent sudden and large 
transactions from producing the large and transient effect upon 
exchange rates that they would inevitably produce but for the 
operations of the exchange funds. 

The function of the latter was simply to maintain orderly and 
steady markets. To facilitate their intervention they had come 
to an understanding among themselves to exchange with one 
another their currencies for gold. Each would take over, in ex- 
change for gold, any amount of its own currency which other funds 
might have acquired in the course of meeting the demand for their 
own currencies. 

Conversely, each fund would supply its currency, in exchange 
for gold, to one of the other funds which might need it in order 
to take up its own currency from its own citizens or others who 
were withdrawing funds. Thus a demand for dollars, for example, 
could be met without its affecting the dollar-sterling rate, by the 
American funds supplying the dollars needed in exchange for ster- 
ling, which it then converted into gold, earmarked at the Bank 
of England. Or the English fund could meet any movement to 
repatriate to France money at present in London, by supplying 
France, which it would obtain either by releasing from earmark 
its own gold in the Bank of France, or by earmarking in favour 
of the French fund gold in the Bank of England. 

Thus, to-day, without any formal stabilisation of currencies in 
terms of one another or any universal linking at a fixed price with 
gold, very large transfers of funds could be made from one centre 
to another without any dislocating effect upon exchange rates. 
Actually movements in exchange rates between pound, dollar, 
and franc since October last had been neglible from day to day 
or week to week, and over the whole period had been so slight 
as to offer neither an obstacle to traders nor an inducement to 
speculators. 


USE OF GOLD 


The Chairman continued:—I have dealt in this detail with a 
matter of technique because its success is too often taken for 
granted. Actually it calls for experience, judgment, and large 
resources in the form of gold. The advantage it secures is that 
it renders unnecessary the scrutiny and authorisation by govern- 
ment of every international transaction, which the experience 
of other countries shows to be the only alternative. We may 
be grateful to be spared such further penetration of ordinary 
business by government controls. 

I have referred to it also because it illustrates how gold can be 
used in monetary arrangements on a system which differs from 
the gold bullion standard in involving no fixed price for gold, 
but resembles it in its dependence upon, and use of, gold as a 
monetary reserve and means of international payment. 

Whether the success with which the British monetary authori- 
ties in particular have met the difficulties arising from the collapse 
of the international gold standard will result in a permanent 
change of system or smooth the way towards a return to the 
international gold standard remains to be seen. 

Since I have ventured on this difficult topic of monetary policy 
which is of such vital umportance to our industry, may I go a 
step further and direct your attention to what appears to be a 
possible danger? The suspension of the gold standard by country 
after country was generally taken to be an inflationary measure. 

Before 1930 there was commonly believed to be insufficient pro- 
duction of gold to maintain adequate monetary supplies and the 
departure from the gold standard was looked on as removing a 
brake upon expansion of trade and a rise in prices. 


VOLUME OF CREDIT 


In view of this, it is interesting to observe that the volume 
of credit permitted by the monetary authorities of the two coun- 
tries whose action in these matters is usually regarded as decisive 
for the world, the United States and the United Kingdom, has 
been far less than would have resulted from the unimpeded opera- 
tion of the old automatic gold standard. 

In the United Kingdom, the Bank of England shows gold 
reserves which, valued at the current market price, amount to 
about £525,000,000, and there is to be added to this the unknown 
but undoubtedly large holding of the exchange equalisation 
account. Gold holdings of this magnitude, had they been allowed 
to enter the cash base of credit, instead of being so largely 
neutralised (by valuation in the banks’ accounts at the old statu- 
tory price by reduction in the fiduciary note issue and by opera- 
tions of the exchange account) might have led to inflation of credit 
on a scale without precedent. 

Similarly in the United States, if the Federal Reserve Board had 
not doubled the minimum legal cash reserves of the member banks 


and if the Treasury had not also adopted the same Procedure 
British exchange account (of borrowing from the market the _ 
required to pay for incoming gold) the cash base would have 
tained a volume of bank credit two or three times as large as = 
which sufficed to finance the boom of 1929. : 
Measured in current dollar values, the American Bold reserves 
greater than the total monetary gold reserves of the world in on 


FUTURE PRICE 


Questions that preoccupy attention at present are questions Con: 
cerning the future price of gold and the future position of gold in 
the monetary systems of the world. They are questions which in 
these unpredictable times admit of no explicit answer. We as gold 
producers can neither dictate nor forecast the course of events 
How long, it is being asked, will Governments continue to absorh 
gold in excess of their requirements of gold for the PUrpose of 
monetary reserves? 

Their motive is, of course, to prevent the monetary situation from 
getting out of hand, as would happen if they permitted an enlarge. 
ment of cash reserves of commercial banks to a point at which 
credit would be available from any and every project at any level 
of prices. 

There may therefore be a limit under the conditions now exis. 
ing to the capacity for absorption of new gold at rising prices or 
even at the present level of prices. Measured in current values, 
world production of gold has expanded threefold since 1929. Ip 
part this is due to an increase in the physical volume, in part to 
the rise in the sterling or dollar price per ounce. 

As I emphasised a year ago, the price of gold depends chiefly 
on the course of events in the United States of America. The fact 
that that country has latterly been the only large buyer of gold 
has in the main been due to the conditions that America has her- 
self created. With the restoration of greater confidence there has 
in the past two years been a great influx and reflux of capital 
to the United States. 

It would have been better for America and the world if it had 
been possible to effect the immense transfer of funds by the sale 
to America of goods and services, but this fact was insufficiently 
realised by America, who preferred and welcomed the incoming 
streams of gold, which are now claimed in some quarters there 
to be an embarrassment. 


PERIL OF FURTHER MONETARY EXPERIMENTS 


Discussion over the last few months at Washington of the 
problem apprehended by the influx of foreign capital culminated 
in the recent crop of rumours that the United States contem- 
plated a change of policy affecting gold. Even rumours which, 
though officially denied in most explicit terms, still persist, have 
had widespread repercussions that demonstrate to the United 
States and the rest of the world the peril of further monetary 
experiments, their boomerang effect, and their threat to the 
progress of world recovery. 

The higher price of gold and other commodities has lifted the 
world from depression, and suddenly to reverse the upward move- 
ment would be a calamity. A revolutionary measure should not 
be needed to cope with the situation. 

The Government authorities could permit a further gradual rise 
of prices to a level at which existing gold holdings could be 
utilised for monetary purposes without their present scale of Te- 
dundancy. The lesson also to be drawn from the difficulties of 
recent years is that much larger gold reserves than ever before 
are needed against international movements of capital. Not all 
influxes of foreign capital can or need be permitted to enlarge 
the cash base for the domestic credit system. Confidence in non- 
metallic currencies, currencies divorced from gold, depends on 
confidence in the Governments that create them or authorise their 
creation, and that confidence is not always forthcoming. 


A WORLD PROBLEM 


The problem is a world problem which is beyond detoosion™ 
by this country alone. It is fortunate that at this juncture the 
should be assembled in London Prime Ministers and other — 
representatives, including the governors of the different cent 
banks, of the Dominions and Colonies of the British oa. 
which is so vitally concerned with the position of gold, be A 
producers and in relation to the exchange and economic inte : 
of the whole group of nations whose currencies are et ee 
sterling. There is thus afforded an opportunity for the on 
consultation under conditions where all relevant facts and 
dencies can be properly assessed. 

It may be—let us hope it will be—that with t 
operation, a further effective approach may be made tow 
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form of stabilisation on a gold standard, the full consummation 
of which would relieve and indeed solve so many acute economic 
oblems that now beset the world. 

This corporation, as shareholders are fully aware, is predomi- 
nantly @ gold holding company. Changes in the situation there 
may be, but we in South Africa must take the longer view and 
meet without alarm such difficulties as undoubtedly lie ahead. 
That is the attitude which I feel confident meets with the approval 
of shareholders of this company. 

Reviewing the operation of mines of the group, Mr Martin said 
there had been a small increase in working costs which was indi- 
cative of a general tendency which was becoming more marked. 
But generally speaking, the experience in the matter of working 
costs was satisfactory and was creditable to the mine manage- 
ments, particularly when account was taken of the increased 
expenditure necessitated by working at greater depths, which in- 
yolved higher charges for hauling, pumping, ventilation, and 
support of workings. There had also been larger contributions 
to the provident fund and bigger charges for holiday leave and 
other privileges granted to European employees. 


INCREASED MILLING CAPACITY 


The process of enlarging milling capacities continued. In par- 
ticular at Modderfontein East, East Rand Proprietary Mines, and 
Consolidated Main Reef, tonnages crushed would be gradually 
increased. At Durban Roodepoort Deep the present capital ex- 
penditure programme was nearing completion. The milling 
capacity of the latter mine would be increased as soon as possible 
to 149,000 tons per month, and upon completion of a new vertical 
an the milling capacity was to be further increased to 175,000 

ns, 

The company’s capital would be increased to provide funds 
for this new programme. 

The shareholders would probably have noted with satisfaction 
that, as from the beginning of May, the Central Mining and 
Rand Mines group had, by arrangement with other interested 
parties, assumed full administrative and technical control of the 
Welgedacht Exploration Company. 

Mr Martin paid tribute to the late Sir Lionel Phillips, Bart 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. ; 





BREEDON AND CLOUD HILL LIME 
WORKS, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR—-RECORD PROFIT 


we en ran general meeting was held at the registered 
The te all Mall, S.W.1, on Thursday the 6th May, 1937. 
The “ea (Mr A. Woolley Hart) presided. 
ihe pongo (Mr. John Jordan) having read the notice con- 
The direct eoreng and the auditors’ report, the Chairman said : — 
06 at Jenn ors report, profit and loss account, and balance sheet 
eet, Tp meen aa having been in your hands for some days 
(Agreed. ) » With your permission, to take them as read. 
on think there is much to add to the printed report, 
so ad you that we have had a very successful year and 
Trade <i Pe record profit—over {9,000 more than last year. 
pa A eau y a been good, and we have managed to get 
cuttin . think this can be attributed to skilful and 
ent Thee ee the good quality of all our products, and 
= rable situation, practically in the centre of a ring of 
pn manufacturing towns. 
‘ jigicanee aaa also since the company’s inception adopted 
in first dente es in fully maintaining the plant and machinery 
necessary of a ; Pg condition, and adding to it whenever 
tenia’ irable either to meet expanding, or secure new, 
Thi 
Fe er year we have not only doubled the tile-making plant, but 
develo W gravel plant and a lime hydrating plant, and other 
Yor diane are contemplated. 
merging af a will shortly put before you a scheme for the 
for the be © company’s capital which they believe will be 
Witt, nefit of all shareholders. 
year the pec: to the accounts, it will be seen that during the 
Oe fie ee ae of the company was increased from {£85,000 
: y the creation of a further 60,000 participating 
Mary 58. “shares, of which 40,000 were issued at 


Preferred ordi 
78. 6d. each. 
e ba 
a Crean was reduced from {14,694 to £6,447, sundry 
€ £20,130 against {20,066 last year, and sundry 
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is 5559 against {27,542. Stock-in-trade and work 
s are almost the same, bei i 
feamaa tae ng {11,691 this year and 

Preliminary expenses stood at £4,886 last year, and this item 
was reduced in appropriation by £1,000 to £3,886 this year. As 
you will see, it 1s now proposed to write the whole of this off, 
which will leave us with a perfectly clear balance sheet. 

If anyone has any questions to raise, I will do my best to 
answer them, and in the meantime I will formally move the 
usual resolutions and ask one of my colleagues to second them. 

The report and accounts were then proposed, seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr J. H. W. Laverick, the retiring director, was re-elected, 
and the auditors, Messrs Derbyshire and Company, reappointed. 


SPAARWATER GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held on the 11th instant in Johannesburg. 

The Acting Chairman, Mr G. Carleton Jones, after dealing with 
the receipts and expenditure, said that the unexpended balance 
on hand at December 31st last, was {1,999,868, of which 
£1,988,142 was represented by cash and balance of cash assets. 

With regard to the operations during the year, the total footage 
to end of April, 1937, including subsidiary development, was 
23,410 ft., of which 12,945 ft. had been sampled and 4,560 ft., 
or 35 per cent., proved payable, averaging 9.3 dwts. over a stop- 
ing width of 29.4 ins. Number 1 shaft had been completed in 
March last, at a final depth of 3,388 ft., and sampling over 
21 sections of the main reef encountered at 3,108 ft. gave an 
average value of 15.2 dwts. over a reef width of 5 ins. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said: I think I am justified in stat- 
ing that the progress on your property to date is most satisfactory, 
and that development disclosures give indications of pay shoots 
hitherto unknown. When through connection is made with the 
Sub Nigel Haulages, while only minor advantages will accrue, as 
the ventilation facilities which the Sub Nigel can afford are very 
limited, the connection would allow of egress, and the system 
of ventilation designed for No. 1 vertical shaft, which can be used 
for both upcast and downcast purposes, would permit of produc- 
tion from No. 1 shaft area without recourse to the sinking of a 
second vertical shaft, provided that a sufficient percentage of 
payability is obtained in development disclosures within a reason- 
able distance to the shaft. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
IMPROVED PROSPECTS 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
11th instant, at 1 Queen Victoria Street, London, Sir Geoffrey R. 
Clarke, C.S.I., O.B.E. (chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the net 
revenue earned on the working of the undertaking for the year 
to December 31, 1936, amounted to £106,106, showing a reduc- 
tion compared with the previous year of £12,402. This is partly 
due to a reduction in gross receipts of £6,266 and partly to an 
increase in expenditure of £5,776. The increase in expenditure 
is chiefly due to the additional cost of maintaining and repairing 
the permanent way and cars. Such expenditure will vary from 
year to year, and I am sure you will agree that these vital assets 
should be kept in first-class order. In comparing the gross receipts 
in 1936 with 1935, it must be remembered that in 1935, as I 
pointed out to you last year, we had the advantage of exceptional 
traffics in connection with the Silver Jubilee Celebrations and the 
Ardhodaya Yoga Festival, which is only held once in 25 years. 
Both these attractions brought many people into Calcutta. 

I am glad to be able to inform those of you who do not follow 
our weekly published returns that our gross receipts for the 
current year up to date show an encouraging increase over those 
of 1936. 

The Chairman then explained the Board’s policy for replacing 
old rolling stock and dealt at some length with the trolley-’bus 
question in Calcutta. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent., less income tax, 
making with the interim dividend already paid a total dividend 
of 8 per cent., was approved. 
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INDIAN COPPER CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN INCREASED 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the roth instant, in London. 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell, K.C.LE., C.S.I. (chairman and 
managing director) said that the disposable balance was £82,999, 
comparing with £77,564 a year ago. The final dividend proposed, 
at the rate of 7} per cent., making a total dividend for the year 
of 12} per cent., would absorb £61,866, and the board proposed 
to carry forward the balance of £21,133 to the next account. . He 
hoped shareholders would approve a cautious policy in the matter 
of distribution of dividends. For 1933 they had paid a maiden 
dividend of 2} per cent. For 1934 they had paid 7} per cent., and 
for 1935 10 per cent. He hoped that each year might see condi- 
tions improve and thus enable them to continue the steady 
arithmetical progression. 

Development during 1936 at Mosaboni was somewhat dis- 
appointing, especially as regarded the extent and value of the 
payable footage. At Dhobani development, on the other hand, 
was good. 

Ore reserves were computed by Mr Woakes to total, at Mosaboni 
and Dhobani, 949,175 short tons of 2.97 per cent. grade, with a 
copper content of 28,225 short tons. While the estimated tonnage 
of ore was practically the same as a year ago, the estimated copper 
content was somewhat less. 

Mining costs showed a reduction of over 10 per cent. as com- 
pared with the previous year. The average grade of ore milled 
was the same as in 1935, namely 2.45 per cent. It now paid 
them to lower the average grade, having regard to the higher 
price of copper, so that they might expect to see a rather lower 
figure for 1937. The mill and rolling mill had again operated with 
great efficiency. 

He was glad to say that during the second half of the year 
market conditions had improved greatly, with the result that they 
found themselves at the end of the year with stocks of yellow 
metal about 430 tons lower than at the beginning. They had sold 
altogether 8,286 tons of yellow metal sheets and 1,910 tons of 
circles, in addition to 808 tons of refined copper. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICE 


Last year he had ventured to prophesy that, if and when 
equilibrium was reached between production and consumption, 
they might safely anticipate that the resultant stabilisation of 
price would be at a much lower level than had prevailed up to 
1930. It was, he thought, clear that equilibrium had not yet 
been reached. If it had, they would not see standard copper, 
which last year rose in price from a low of about £34 10s. to a 
high of about £49 8s., reaching so high a figure in the first three 
months of this year as {79. Latterly, in common with that of 
other base metals, the price had fallen considerably. Looking at 
the matter from the point of view of the best interests of the 
company, they welcomed the fall and would not be sorry to see 
the world price still lower. Excessive prices checked consumption 
and were therefore bad for their trade. 

It was the usual practice at their annual general meetings to 
say something about the progress of operations during the current 
financial year. During the first three months the output had 
amounted to 1,835 long tons of copper and 2,379 long tons of 
first-class yellow metal sheets. Those figures closely approximated 
to those of the corresponding period in 1936, and were quite 
satisfactory having regard to the fact that the grade of ore had 
been deliberately lowered, as he had explained. Development 
was being actively pushed on and a new area, at Surda, some four 
miles north-west of the Mosaboni mine, was being prospected. 

He trusted that shareholders would regard the results of the 
year’s operations as satisfactory. Profits had increased, although 
sales of yellow metal sheets and circles combined were over 600 
tons lower than in the previous year. That reduction in the 
tonnage sold was compensated for in part by reduced operating 
costs, for which great credit was due to the general manager and 
his staff, and in part by the higher prices realised for their 
products. Actually, the effect of the increase in the world price 
of copper, which had lately been so marked, had hardly made 
itself felt during the year under review. They had received on 
the average only {2 13s. a ton more for their copper ingot in 1936 
than they did in 1935, and £3 2s. 7d. and {2 19s. 2d. more for 
their yellow metal sheets and circles respectively. The prices 
obtained for those products sold during the current year were, 
of course, higher. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 


LARGE INCREASE IN PROFIT 


The annual meeting of Selection Trust, Limited, wa. 
the 7th instant, at 20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr A. Chester Beatty (the chairman), in the course of hi 
speech, said: The net profit for the year of £434,000 compere 
with £119,000 in 1935. Our receipts from dividends and interest 
were higher, but the greater part of the increased revenye arose 
from profits on the realisation of investments. 

After adding to the profit the balance from last year, and makin 
certain reserves, including provision for income tax on Profits for 
1936, there is an available balance £397,511. Out of this sum 
the directors recommend the distribution of £234,203 by the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 1s. per share and a bonus of 6d. per share 
both less income tax at 4s. 5d. in the {, leaving £163,218 to by 
carried forward. 

The balance sheet shows assets totalling about £3,927,000, of 
which cash and debtors represent £980,000, and investments a 
book valuation stand at {2,947,000. The current market valuation 
of the quoted investments is very largely in excess of the figure at 
which they appear in the balance sheet. 


S held , On 


N.D.C. TAX 


The proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the levy of 
a National Defence Contribution caused serious apprehension to the 
directors of the mining companies with which we are directly 
connected. We believe, however, that the Government appre- 
ciates the peculiar characteristics and inherent risks of the mining 
business, which call for special consideration, especially in the case 
of mines situated in the British colonies or elsewhere abroad. 

These companies have spent very large sums and taken con- 
siderable risks in developing mines which have taken many years 
to bring to fruition. The imposition of a tax in the form originally 
proposed upon companies which happen to be domiciled in the 
United Kingdom, but whose operations are mainly abroad, would 
be, in many cases, a very great hardship. 

The companies are, I am sure, prepared to bear their fair share 
of the cost of National Defence, but I trust, indeed I feel con- 
fident, that they will be called upon to do so only in a way which 
is equitable and fair, and which will not discourage enterprise or 
tend to divert business from this country. 

Reviewing broadly the results of the companies in which we are 
mainly interested, we find that all those in the profit-earning 
stage show a marked increase in revenue and a general improve- 
ment in their financial positions. 

Two of the companies, Roan Antelope Copper Mines, Limited, 
and Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, have been able to arrange 
recently for the early redemption of the whole of their outstand- 
ing debenture issues out of the proceeds of share capital issues. We 
regard it as prudent policy that they should thus strengthen their 
financial structure by freeing themselves from fixed charges. All 
the operating companies continue to follow a progressive policy, 
and to maintain a high standard of efficiency. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


In conclusion, while, of course, we cannot foresee what profits 
will arise from the realisation of investments for the current yeal, 
our income from dividends should show a further increase. The 
companies which have formed our past sources of revenue af 
earning increased profits, and we have now commenced to receive 
a return on our large investment in the American Metal Company. 
I consider, therefore, that we may look forward with confidence to 
the future course of our business. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Lene 


Our Information Service 

Intelligence Branch of The Economist has been enlarged 
ee demand for economic and statistical 
information. The has been able to secure the 
services of a number of experts, and is prepared to oupry 
information and reports on any branch of industry 
finance as well as on international 


proportionate to the work involved. 


A special feature of the Department is the preparation of regular 
occasional reports, on request, for business men and indus- 


trislists anxious to keep abreast of all developments which may 
of activity 


Intelligence Branch, THE ECONOMIST 
8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 
MR HERBERT LEWIS’S ADDRESS 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company, Limited, was held, on the 1oth instant, 
at the registered office of the company, 24 Cornhill, London. 

Mr Herbert Lewis, chairman of the company, in the course of 
his speech, said: —Before proceeding to review the accounts T 
yould call your attention to the fact that this annual meeting is 
noteworthy as being the seventy-fifth of the series. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves, therefore, on having carried on our business 
with no inconsiderable success during three-quarters of a century. 
[hope that some of you will be present at the centenary meeting, 
although that is a pleasure which I, and I fear some of my 


colleagues, will hardly be able to share. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


I will now deal with the accounts, taking them in the order in 
which they appear in the document before you, the first being that 
of the fire department. You will be pleased to note that the 
operations of this department have again proved satisfactory. 

The premium income at £5,308,412 shows some expansion both 
athome and abroad. The actual increase as shown in the account 
is {41,963 and would have been considerably larger but for the 
effect of the depreciation of various European currencies. We 
have also lost a considerable and profitable business which for 
many years we carried on in Mexico. Recent legislation in that 
country has imposed such onerous requirements upon insurance 
companies that we, in common with other offices, did not feel 
justified in complying with them, and our business there has 
been discontinued. 

Losses amounted to 40.18 per cent. of the premium income, 
a ratio only slightly in excess of the record figure of 39.20 per 
cent. in 1935. Our experience, particularly at home and in the 
Dominions, has been good, while in that important field, the 
United States, the loss ratio has again been unusually low, 
although somewhat higher than in the previous year. We can 
hardly expect the indefinite continuance of this experience in 
America, particularly as the recent favourable experience has 
already caused substantial reductions in rates of premiums. 

Once again, the fire department has not been involved in any 
serious disaster, but the unhappy events in Spain have resulted in 
considerable dislocation of our business in that country, where we 
have been working for over half a century. The net result is an 
underwriting profit of £487,681, of which £475,000 has been trans- 
ferred to profit and loss and the balance added to the additional 
reserve of the department, thus bringing the fire fund to 
46,963,934, or 131 per cent. of the premium income. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums are £609,516, an increase on the previous 


| Year of {24,581. The claims paid and outstanding amount to 


£356,221 and the sum of £100,000 has been transferred to profit 
and loss account, leaving the marine fund at £1,203,207, or 197 
per cent. of the premium income. The increase in premium income 
is chiefly accounted for by improved conditions in America, in- 
creased values of commodities and to some extent by war risk 
Premiums. 

I regret to say that the fall in rates on hulls has continued 
throughout most of the year owing to lack of co-operation among 
underwriters, and the outlook for business written during that time 
au favourable. I am glad, however, to be able to report that 
ince the turn of the year there has been an improvement in the 
ae The rapidly increasing values of tonnage, accompanied 
wae increases in the cost of repairs throughout the 
saniia has brought underwriters together, with the result that an 
“ereement to stop reductions in rates has been reached. Already 
increases are being obtained. 

Py hearer the market is in a healthier and firmer condition 
be d as been for some years past, although much remains to 
one to put the business on a satisfactory footing. 


here are no signs, I am sorry to say, of the cessation of 
tions in cargo rates, nor does it seem likely that any satis- 
Why agreement can be reached. 

- as I have said, there are some hopeful signs in the marine 
t, I would point out that any improvement which may be 
t about will take time to become apparent in our figures, 
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and I again emphasise our belief that marine business is not likely 
to show too good results in the immediate future. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The total premium income amounted to {7,641,952—an increase 
of £32,485. Our business increased in most parts of the world— 
notably at home. There was a decrease in the United States and 
exchange variations elsewhere brought about a reduction in our 
sterling figures. 

Claims paid and outstanding amounted to £4,035,258, and, after 
providing the usual reserve for unexpired risk, there is a profit 
of £425,023, or 5.56 per cent. of the premium income. This is a 
moderate ratio of profit but may be considered satisfactory having 
regard to the wide range of the operations of the department— 
including a considerable volume of business in America. 

A year ago I made reference to the unprofitable results of the 
American business. I said that the results for 1935 had improved 
considerably and expressed the hope that the account in 1936 
might yield a profit. You will be pleased to hear that that hope 
has been fulfilled and a satisfactory profit was earned upon this 
important section of our accident account. 

The home business shows satisfactory expansion in all classes, 
and this may also be said of our business in most places abroad. 
In some countries the prevailing conditions are distinctly unfavour- 
able, but these are being carefully watched. 

From the revenue account of this department the sum of 
£325,000 has been transferred to profit and loss, leaving the 
accident fund at £5,671,330, or 74 per cent. of the premium 
income. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In 1936 conditions in this country continued to be favourable 
for the development of new life business and we have secured 
our full share of the increase. The net new sums assured in 1936 
amounted to £5,533,211, am increase of £413,308 over 1935, and a 
record total for the third year in succession. 

The premium income advanced by £53,402 from {1,796,114 to 
£1,849,516. This is in spite of a fall of £40,445 in single premiums, 
a class of business which we do not encourage under present 
financial conditions. We also received £461,407 as consideration 
for annuities, a reduction of £15,597 compared with 1935. 

The interest income, after deduction of imcome tax, was 
£956,855, an increase of £4,514. The net rate earned, after deduc- 
tion of tax, fell from £4 2s. r1d. per cent. in 1935 to £3 19s. 3d. 
per cent. in 1936. This fall is due partly to increased income tax, 
and partly to the low rate of interest now obtainable on new 
investments which we regard as suitable for the life fund. 

The claims by death amounted to £564,947, am increase cf 
£147,464 as compared with 1935, when they were exceptionally 
light. They represent 91 per cent. of the amount expected accord- 
ing to the A 1924-1929 table, which is derived from the recent 
experience of the English and Scottish life offices—a satisfactory 
result, even if not so favourable as in 1935. 

There is a small increase of £8,328 in the expenses, including 
commission. Expressed as a percentage of the premiums, the 
expenses, including commission, amounted to 12.84 per cent. in 
1936, compared with 12.75 per cent. in 1935. This is a moderate 
rate, and the increase is small in relation to the larger amount of 
new business transacted. 


LIFE FUND EXCEEDS £€25,000,000 


During 1936 the amount of the life fund increased by 
£1,269,563, and at the end of the year exceeded {£25,000,000. 
There has been a substantial appreciation in the market value of 
the assets of the fund above the value at which they stand in our 
books. This appreciation is not brought into account, and as at 
the present time it amounts to over {£2,500,000, it furnishes a sub- 
stantial buffer against possible future depreciation. 

The next quinquennial valuation of the Commercial Union life 
fund will be made as at December 31, 1937. Assuming that we 
do not in the meantime encounter any major catastrophe, there 
is every prospect of a favourable distribution of profits. We are 
continuing to pay interim bonuses at the full rate declared at our 
last valuation, on all participating policies which become claims 
this year by death or survival, and on which no bonuses have been 
surrendered. 

As I remarked at the outset, we have overcome the difficulties 
which have presented themselves during seventy-five years, and 
I trust that with care and prudence and by maintaining our 
organisation at a high pitch of efficiency we shall be able to meet 
successfully those which may present themselves in the future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 4s. per share, making 8s. per share, less tax, was 
approved. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING— 
10th MAY, 1937 





Extracts from 
COLONEL LIONEL H. HANBURY’S Speech 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New life assurances were completed during 1936 for 
a net amount of 1,759,724, which exceeded by 
£174,964 the new business secured in 1935. 
Claims by death were exceptionally light. 








FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The experience of the year was very favourable. The 
net premium income increased by {26,817 to {1,137,280 
and the underwriting profit amounted to £155,809, 
representing 13.7 per cent. of the net premiums. The 
sum of {169,022 has been transferred to the Profit and 
Loss Account, and £35,000 to the department’s general 
reserve, which now stands at £1,135,000. 


ACCIDENT, BURGLARY AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


The net premium income of the year was {1,185,261, 
being £56,776 greater than for the previous year. The 
sum of {£5,500 has been added to the department’s 
general reserve, bringing it to £425,500, and {51,842 
transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 





The premium income for the year amounted to 
£273,104, showing an increase of {19,616 over that of 
the previous year. The fund at the end of the year 
was 4483,830, after transferring the sum of {22,648 to 
the Profit and Loss Account. 





VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


There was at the end of the year a surplus of over 
£1,500,000 in the aggregate market value of the Stock 
Exchange investments over the values at which they 
appear in the Balance Sheet. No such investment 
appears therein at a figure in excess of its redemption 
price or its market value at December 31st last. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND APPROPRIATION 


The balance on this Account is £163,171 after trans- 
ferring {20,000 to Staff Pension Fund and {25,000 to 
Investment Reserve and Contingency Fund. 

A dividend was declared at the same rate as last 
yeaf, namely ros. on each Ordinary Share, leaving a 
balance to be carried forward of £78,655, as compared 
with £72,574 at the end of the previous year. 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED 


including 
FIRE : LIFE : ACCIDENT : MARINE 


ALSO 


TRUSTEE & EXECUTORSHIP BUSINESS 


Head Office : 
68 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED 


HIGH RECORD IN PROFITs 
LARGER DISTRIBUTION 
MR PHILIP HILL’S SPEECH 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills. 
was held, on the 7th instant, at the Hotel Victoria, No 
land Avenue, London. 

Mr Philip E. Hill (chairman of the company), who presided 
in the course of his speech, said the profits, amounting to £541,009 
odd, show an increase. over those of last year of £115,000 and 
establish a new record for the company. Again this resy}; s 
attributable to the development of our home trade, and once more 
we have every reason to believe that we shall experience a further 
expansion during the coming year. 


Limited, 
Tth umber. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


As stated at our last annual meeting, we are strenuously attack. 
ing the development of our overseas business and during the year 
representatives of the company have visited Australia, New 
Zealand, India, the United States, Canada, Egypt, Palestine 
Colombo, Cuba, West Indies and the Bahamas. It is, of cours, 
much too early to talk of revenue from this source, but the views 
I expressed with regard to the possibilities of this when I last had 
the pleasure of meeting you have been considerably strengthened 
by what I myself have seen and from reports received, and it is 
possible that the directors may consider it desirable to form an 
overseas company. In such an event, the shareholders in this 
company will be given the opportunity, if they so desire, of pro- 
viding any new capital that may be required for this purpose. 

Our allocation for general advertising and business propaganda 
during the year is the largest in the history of the company, but 
what is more to the point is that it has been well spent—as is 
evidenced by the large increase in the company’s profits. 


THE BEECHAM LABORATORY 


I have always held the view that in a business such as ours the 
best reserve we can have is in our advertising and business pro 
paganda. In this direction we have this year broken new ground. 
We are building for the Royal Northern Hospital the Beecham 
Laboratory—and in addition have agreed to contribute annually 
to the cost of its upkeep. In consideration of this, their phar- 
macist, Mr Herbert Skinner, a past president of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, has agreed continuously to review the formula of our 
various proprietary medicines and bring them into line with the 
latest discoveries of medical research. Apart altogether from 
assisting a very deserving institution, I think we have taken a 
very definite step forward in endeavouring to place propnetary 
articles and medicines on a higher plane with, I am sure, beneficial 
results to all concerned. 

Your directors are pleased to be able to recommend payment of 
an increased dividend and distribution of a larger bonus. For this 
I think we owe a very deep debt of gratitude to our working 
directors and to our managers and staff. I think it is clearly 
shown that the consideration we have given and are giving them 
is producing very satisfactory results and will encourage them © 
do even better in the future. 


TAXATION RESERVE 


You will see that we have this year found a new home for money: 
I refer to the allocation of {£50,000 to special taxation reserve. 
We understand that no additional tax will be payable for the - 
year and you will see, therefore, that the £50,000 we have alloca c 
to the special reserve is in respect of the possible liability for - 
year ending March 31, 1938. We think that this amount * 
in excess of what we shall be called upon to pay, but, of 
it depends upon the amount of profits we are able to ear. e 
we have had a chance of seeing the formula of the new nm cred 
pill, it is, of course, impossible to form any definite a. 
about it, but I am sure we shall all be very happy to oe 
our share towards a matter of such vital importance to our ee 

In calmer moments one can only sympathise with the prs ra 
in a very difficult and unpleasant task and hope his financ wo 
mula, when produced, will be as popular as that of aes 
Pills, which, after a life of nearly 100 years, have proved 
selves to be worth more than ‘‘ a guinea a box.” (Laughter 
applause.) ; 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of ae < 
and accounts, which was seconded by Mr Louis Nicholas 
chairman) and carried unanimously. is to the 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks © 
chairman and directors and to the staffs of the various com 
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LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA AND RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


HOPEFUL OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR 


MR H. J. WELCH’S REVIEW 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Lunuva (Ceylon) 
Tea and Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, 
in the Council Chamber of the Rubber Growers’ Association (In- 
corporated), 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., Mr H. J. Welch 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 

Mr J. E. Ritchie, representing agents and secretaries (Messrs 
Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited), having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors; 

The Chairman said:—Gentlemen,—It is a satisfaction to 
present accounts which permit of a slightly increased dividend, 
notwithstanding that the profit from tea—the company’s main 
product—was again disappointing. The average selling price of 
all teas sold in the London auctions during 1936 was fractionally 
higher than in 1935, but the price for Ceylon teas was actually 
less than the low 1935 figure by 0.31d. per lb. In our own case 
the net average realised for the 1936 exportable crop was only 
0.13. pet lb. below the comparable figure in 1935. Happily, 
our cost of production fell by o.20d. per Ib., and thus more than 
offset the fall in price. The f.o.b. cost—8.20d. per Ib.—included 
0.53d. per lb. for Ceylon export duty and 0.27d. per Ib. for 
Ceylon income tax. Owing to the reduction of crop per acre 
the profit per acre was 48 os. 8d., as against £8 4s. 7d. in the 
previous year. 


RUBBER AND COPRA 


The rubber figures for 1936 make a more pleasing contrast 
with those for 1935. You will have seen from the report that 
only 801,922 lbs. of rubber were harvested and that export rights 
in respect of 187,000 lbs. of rubber were sold. This was the 
result of a carefully considered policy. The company could, of 
course, have produced its exportable quota for 1936, but it was 
more profitable, and more satisfactory from an agricultural 
point of view, to sell export rights than to re-open for tapping 
the areas which have mostly been untapped since 1930. Inclu- 
sive of coupons sold the profit per acre on rubber was {2 18s. 9d. 
aS against 14s. 7d. for 1935. Both these figures are arrived at 
aftet charging up the cost of maintenance of the mature rubber 
areas untapped. 

Copra was a much better market in 1936 than in 1935, and 
4s a result the profit per acre on the company’s small coconut 
area rose from 11s. 2d. to {2 6s. 2d. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


There are only two items in the accounts on which I wish to 
Prac The first is the loan of £40,000. In order to pay for 
a 0-8.9 of the Abbotsford Estate, without unduly reducing 
then resources, we arranged a loan from our agents on very 
mielh ory terms. The loan is for three years, but it may be 
a“ at “7 time at this company’s option ; and when a suit- 
Sas oe occurs the board will take steps to repay it. 
a — estate has proved a good purchase, and it enables 
ms pany by amalgamation of the two properties to make 

e ms of the adjoining Dessford estate. 

“ing 1936 expenditure on buildings, machinery, etc., 
toe to £38,845. It was felt that it would be unreasonable 
whale oe 1936 profit and loss account by writing off the 
debited at sum in one year, and accordingly £20,000 has been 
the eye 1936 revenue. As soon as convenient, however, 
aan ae again to reduce the buildings account to the 
motor | gure of £t. Expenditure on buildings, machinery, 

* lorries, etc., this year is estimated at £6,000. 


PROPERTIES 


Re Dara Mr Nicol Thomson, visited all the company’s 
yon ai ®s early this year. Later in the proceedings he will give 

1 account of the impressions he formed of the agricultural 
ion of the properties. 


Condit 


Our cordial thanks are again due to the estates staff, our 
visiting and London and Colombo agents, and our acting secre- 
tary, Mr J. E. Ritchie, all of whom continue to render loyal 
service and to do their utmost to promote the interests of the 
company. 

& 
NET CAPITAL COST PER ACRE 


The figure at which the company’s estates, as distinct from 
their equipment, stood in the balance sheet on December 31, 
1936, was £831,352, an increase since December 31, 1935, of 
£43,080. Of this increase the Abbotsford purchase accounts for 
£40,149, the balance being ordinary development expenditure on 
immature areas. The issued capital is equal to less than £409 per 
planted acre and is much below the real value of the estates or 
the figure at which they could be planted and equipped to-day. 
If, after allowing for the final dividend recommended, and 
providing for all our liabilities on December 31st, the balance 
of the surplus assets is deducted from the issued capital, the 
net cost of our properties is under £47 per acre. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


After providing for local taxation of £7,650 and writing off 
£20,000 of the capital expenditure incurred during the year, the 
year’s operations resulted in a credit balance of £72,570. A 
reserve of £13,250 is proposed to cover the company’s liability 
for income tax assessable for the fiscal year 1937-38 in relation 
to the profits earned in 1936. The directors also recommend a 
special grant of £1,500 to the staff deposit and retirement fund, 
which suffered during the worst years of depression, 1929 to 1933. 

After the two appropriations mentioned have been made, a 
sum of {112,112 remains. The directors propose that a final 
dividend of 6 per cent. be paid, and that £74,228 be carried 
forward. Income tax will be deducted from the final dividend 
at 2s. 114d. in the {, and, as the tax deducted from the interim 
dividend was at the rate of 2s. rod., the total dividend of 9 per 
cent. for the year will thus bear tax at 2s. r1d. in the £. Con- 
sequently the net cash received by the shareholders is exactly 
equivalent to a ro} per cent. dividend, less tax, at the rate of 
5s. in the £. I do not think I need add anything to what is 
said in the directors’ report on the proposed conversion of the 
issued capital into stock. 


PROSPECTS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE CONTRIBUTION 


I am hopeful that the 1937 results will be significantly better 
than those now before you. The tea market is much stronger 
than it was this time last year, and a continuation of present 
prices will make a very substantial difference to this company. 
The policy of resting about half of the rubber areas is being con- 
tinued during 1937, and the crop will be limited to some 900,000 
lbs. This policy will render surplus a quantity of export coupons, 
and 677,000 coupon-lbs. of these have been sold forward at the 
average price of practically 6d. per coupon-lb. net. Forward sales 
of 220 tons of rubber have also been made at an average price 
of 8.77d. per Ib. London equivalent. 

An adverse factor may arise this year from the new tax called 
the National Defence Contribution. Estimates have been pre- 
pared of the probable statutory profits, capital standard and the 
liability of this company in 1937 for such tax in accordance with 
the published proposals. The profits were so low in the years 
1933, 1934 and 1935 that the company would be forced to accept 
the capital standard and the estimates show that the company’s 
liability would be about 2s. in the £ upon the assessable portion 
of the profits and if the payment of this tax is added to income 
tax payable on the profits—after deduction of the special tax— 
the combined liability for both taxes would be about 6s. 5d. in 
the {. That, of course, would be subject to the allowance for 
Dominions Tax relief. 
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There is, however, I think, every hope that if the tax is pro- 
ceeded with the proposals will be considerably modified in favour 
of the tea industry, which is only emerging from the depression 
and whose profits are still much below normal and are quite 
inadequate having regard to the risks of tropical agriculture. 

I now beg to move: ‘‘ That the directors’ report and the 
statement of accounts for the year ended December 31, 1936, be 
approved and adopted, and that a final dividend for that year of 
6 per cent., less income tax at the rate of 2s. r1}d. in the £ on 
the issued capital of the company, be paid on May 31, 1937.” 


MR NICOL THOMSON ON HIS VISIT 


Mr G. Nicol Thomson, in seconding the resolution, said:— 
Mr Chairman and Gentlemen,—As I had the pleasure of recently 
visiting all your estates, along with Mr Clubb, the manager of 
our local agents, during rather a longer visit than usual to the 
East, perhaps you would like to know what were and are the 
impressions left on my mind. 

As regards our tea estates, they are all in an excellent state of 
cultivation and vigour, and, in my opinion, the pdtential crops 
we could now harvest were never higher than to-day. This I 
attribute to careful working by all the members of our estates 
staffs, and to adequate manuring, also to the harvesting of reduced 
crops and to resting of weak areas, made possible by compulsory 
restriction during the past few years. Our coconut estate has 
recovered well from two years of unprecedented drought, and 
promises well for the future under the present efficient manage- 
ment. 


QUESTION OF REPLANTING 


With regard to our rubber, in some of the areas of early planted 
rubber, especially in old tea fields, representing about one-fifth 
of our total rubber areas, the trees are now past their best, and 
we have to face the gradual replanting of such areas. 

With the more up-to-date knowledge of the best soil cultivation 
for rubber and the best type of trees to plant. I am hopeful that 
the areas we do replant will eventually yield bigger crops, cheaper 
to produce than the old rubber ever did, especially if we replant 
only where the soil conditions have not much deteriorated. The 
increasing yields we can confidently expect from our existing 
young rubber—a large proportion still untapped—should more 
than compensate for any decline in yield from our old rubber. 
The cost of replanting and how the work should be spread over 
the future have to receive the careful consideration of your board 
under the guidance of our wise and capable chairman. 


UP-TO-DATE FACTORIES 


This company is particularly fortunate in being extraordinarily 
well equipped with up-to-date factories, bungalows and coolie lines 
at a time when the cost of such equipment is steadily rising 
and is in a better position than I can recall to produce good 
profits, if the prices of our products keep up to their present 
level, and fortunately the outlook for this is promising. 

Last, but not least, we are also fortunate in having a very fine 
staff of experienced superintendents and assistants and most com- 
petent and painstaking agents, all resolved to give of their best 
in your interests. With these few words I beg to second the 
resolution proposed by the chairman. 

The resolution was carried unanimously without question or 
comment. 

The retiring director, Mr H. W. Horner, was re-elected ; the 
auditors, Messrs McAuliffe, Davis and Hope, were reappointed ; 
a resolution was passed converting the shares into stock, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the agents and 
staff in the East and also to the chairman, directors and staff at 
home. 








Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the veports of Company Meetings should be 
addressed to :— 

The Reporting Manager, 
THE ECONOMIST, 
8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


MR H. J. WELCH ON THE POSITION 


The annual general meeting of this Trust was h 
11th instant, at 19 Fenchurch Street, London. 

Mr H. J. Welch, the chairman, said that it was with pleasy 
that the directors submitted accounts a little more satisfactory oe 
any for the previous five years. Compared with 1935, the ae 
ment income had risen by £3,907 and the profit from their tea 
estates had increased by £25,170. There was a net balance for 
the year of £105,745, and they proposed to pay a dividend of 7 
per cent. 

Their tea estates were reported to be in a satisfactory condition, 
The restricted crop for the year of 4,889,523 lbs. had beep pro- 
duced at a cost of 6.08d. per lb., compared with 6.61d., the dif- 
ference equalling the reduced loss on exchange. The price realise 
was about three farthings per lb. higher than in 1935. As regarded 
prospects for the current financial year, an estimate made on the 
assumption that the current market prices of rubber and te, 
would be maintained showed that the revenue from the tea estates 
and the income from investments should be considerably increased. 

The Chairman then dealt at length with the possible effects of 
the N.D.C. tax and pointed out that it would impose a heavy 
burden on owners of tea and rubber plantations unless it was 
modified. 


eld, on the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Dealing with the position of the rubber industry, he said that 
the absorption in the United Kingdom during 1936 had amounted 
to 99,000 tons. The net apparent increase of absorption for all 
countries except the United States amounted to only 14,000 tons, 
but it was thought that some countries might have actually used 
more and reduced their working stocks. At present there was no 
evidence that anywhere in the world synthetic or substitute rubber 
could be produced at even approximately the cost of crude rubber. 

After allowing for estimated increases of quantities afloat, the 
stocks of rubber outside the regulating areas had decreased dur- 
ing 1936 by approximately 175,000 tons. Stocks in the United 
Kingdom had decreased by 107,000 tons, and those in the United 
States by 84,000 tons. 

At the beginning of 1936, the price of standard smoked sheet 
London was 6$d. per lb., and over the whole year it averaged 
7}d., the price not rising materially until the last three months. 
From October to March the International Committee announced 
various increases of the percentage permitted for export for the 
four quarters of 1937 and, according to the present arrangements, 
the average for the year would be 83}. The various changes were 
made owing to a continuously rising price. 

During recent months the price of rubber had been carried to 
a higher level than was contemplated when the scheme was i 
augurated, or, he thought, was desired by any responsible persons 
connected with the industry while regulation was in force. The 
percentage of reclaimed rubber used in the United States of 
America continued to rise with the rising price of crude. In 
March last it was over 29 per cent., as against 20} per cent. 2 
March, 1936. 

The absorption of rubber during the first quarter of 1937 had 
amounted to 285,000 tons and was about 50,000 tons greater 
than in the first quarter of 1936. It might be that part of that 
increase was due to fear of strikes in the United States and the 
building up of war stocks in some countries, but all the present 
known factors suggested that absorption this year would exceed 
I,100,000 tons. 


QUESTION OF REPLANTING 


In conclusion, he dealt at length with the question of 2 eth 
ing. The decision whether new plantings by extensions oF oe 
wise should be permitted and to what extent and under \ + 
conditions was, he said, by no means easy, for it entailed ni 
mates of productive capacity and possible absorption =o if 
years ahead as well as, in some countries, difficult problems 1 
control. The first consideration was that the world should ra 
times have adequate supplies at a reasonable price and some di- 
of temporary over-supply might have to be taken. The ye 
tions imposed on new plantings, if permitted, should be salie 
ciently elastic to allow them to become the most ages 
useful, and producers should have freedom to carry ae det 
the most efficient and economic basis and not be compel ca 
regulation to plant or to replant in places or under ae re 
which they would not consider the wisest and best if regu 
did not exist. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BANGAWAN ESTATES, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFIT EARNED 


The second annual general meeting of Bangawan Estates, 
Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, in London. 

Mr James Fairbairn (the chairman) said: The accounts show a 

rofit on the year’s working of £11,209, to which has to be added 
balance unappropriated from last year amounting to £74, making a 
total of £11,283, from which has to be deducted interim dividend 
(No. 2) of 3 per cent. in respect of the year to December 31, 1936, 
on 2,344,115 6 per cent. cumulative convertible preference shares 
of 1s. each, fully paid, paid on December 18, 1936, amounting to 
£3,516; final dividend No. 3 of 3 per cent. in respect of the year 
ended December 31, 1936, ON 2,134,341 6 per cent. cumulative 
convertible preference shares of 1s. each, fully paid, paid on 
April 3, 1937, amounting to £3,201, a total of £6,717, leaving a 
balance of £4,566, which amount it is proposed to appropriate as 
follows: reserve for taxation and contingencies, {1,000, and 
valance carried forward, £3,566. 

The profit above referred to compares with the figure of £8,703 
in respect of the previous year, of which, however, {1,587 was 
profit earned prior to incorporation of the company and was thus 
not available for dividend, and after providing for the payment 
of the dividend on the 6 per cent. cumulative convertible prefer- 
ence shares, the available balance is equivalent to over 3 per cent. 
on the present issued ordinary share capital of the company. 


INTERIM DIVIDEND DECLARED 


The directors feel, and I am sure shareholders will agree, that it 
is prudent to create now a credit to profit and loss account instead 
of distributing this amount by way of dividend in respect of the 
past year. It is, however, proposed to pay an interim dividend of 
4 per cent. on the ordinary share capital of the company in respect 
of the year to December 31, 1937, such payment to be made on 
May 31st. 

The crop harvested for the year amounted to 965,129 lbs., of 
which 123,470 lbs. were not free for export on December 31st last, 
and the average net price realised, including stock on hand, was 
6.87d. per lb. The crop not free for export on December 31, 1936, 
has been valued at cost of production and manufacture only. 

In respect of the current year, forward contracts have been 
entered into for the sale of 180 tons of rubber over the period 
January to December, 1937, at the average price of 84d. per lb. 
c.i.f., and 120 tons over the period January to December, 1938, at 
an average price of 10}} per Ib., c.i-f. 

As indicated to you in my speech last year, it was generally 
admitted that the standard quota allotted to British North Borneo 
under the International Scheme was substantially lower than it 
should have been, with the result that Borneo estates were under- 
assessed as compared with their counterparts in other territories 
within the International Scheme, which, in itself, constituted a 
serious measure of restriction. In addition, domestic cuts have 
been imposed from time to time, which, however, were not nearly 
so drastic in the year under review as in 1935. The average ex- 
portable allowance over the year in respect of companies operating 
in British North Borneo was 60.62 per cent., as compared with 
62.5 per cent. under the International Scheme, which is equivalent 
‘0 an average domestic cut of 1.88 per cent. In respect of the 
current year, however, the position is greatly improved, and 
none domestic cuts are still being imposed, individual quotas 
have been revised, and the standard allotted to this company 
'S NOW 2,351,600 Ibs., as against 1,551,600 Ibs. for the year 1936, 
or at increase of 800,000 Ibs. This figure is considered much more 
Proportionate to the productivity of the estate. 

The releases for the first and second quarters of the year are 60 
- a and 7° per cent. respectively, the crop free for export in 
a a six months of the year thus being 764,270 lbs., as 
aa Ted with a production of 965,129 Ibs. over the whole of last 
«ae facilities over the estate are being extended as rapidly 
line sible, and the erection of additional buildings and coolie 

- 1s being proceeded with. 
adie ae which has taken place in the price of the com- 
enna : the increased quota which has been allotted to this 
wikis eS will be appreciated that earnings are likely to be 
of drawin a ra the past year, and I would take this opportunity 
pedidaiee” bs tention to the conversion rights which attach to the 
thelr prefen ares of the company. Shareholders now converting 
final idiot into ordinary shares will rank for any 

Mr. H. F which may be declared on the ordinary share capital. 
chattiann s ta Gardner, a well-known visiting agent, reports the 

2 actory condition of the company’s properties. 
Port was unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED AT 10 PER CENT. 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of the British Share- 
holders Trust, Limited, was held, on the roth instant, at the 
registered office of the company, 3 Lombard Street, London, 
Sir Follett Holt, K.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr H. C. Crafer, F.C.1.S.), having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, it is with great regret that we 
had to inform you in the report of the resignation of Mr Edgar 
Crammond from the important position he held with us as manag- 
ing director. During many years of devoted service to the Trust 
the stress and strain of modern business life fell heavily upon 
Mr Crammond, who feels that he can no longer be in constant 
attendance at the office, but hopes, as we all hope, that he will 
soon be well enough to join our councils at the board table. 

It is a pleasure to be able again to-day to report a satisfactory 
outcome of a year’s work. That we can with all confidence recom- 
mend to you a final dividend and bonus on our capital, making 
the distribution 10 per cent. for the year, and at the same time 
increase our carry-forward by £14,000 to add to our strength, is a 
result which speaks for itself. Moreover, if you remember the 
disasters which so many have had to suffer during the long period 
of depression, you can, I think, look also with equanimity and 
satisfaction at the large surplus of assets over our capital which 
we possess. 


POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED 


With the increase in the amount of the carry-forward and the 
appreciation in the value of our investments, we closed our finan- 
cial year with a surplus of £357,000. Of our total resources, 
entirely free and unencumbered, amounting at that date to 
£895,000, a substantial sum stood in our treasury in cash, the 
balance being well spread over no less than 285 investments, 
largely represented by holdings in companies operating from or in 
our own country. Our main business as an issuing house remains 
therefore with a very strong backing. From its nature it must 
give varying results—some years better than others—and as to 
the future I may say that we do not look to it even at the present 
time with any misgiving, for if the trade of the country continues 
to progress, as there appears every prospect of it doing, the finan- 
cial world will soon settle down again and accommodate itself 
to the tax shock that it has recently received, particularly if the 
Great Powers of the world decide in their wisdom, as it would 
not be a very unreasonable thing for them to do, that peace is 
what mankind craves for and not war and armaments, and act 
accordingly. 

Our thanks are indeed due to our managing director, Mr Ronald 
Crammond, and to the efficient and loyal staff which he has 
around him for the good results that have been produced during 
the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
final dividend of 4} per cent., making 7} per cent. for the year, 
together with a bonus of 2} per cent., was approved. 

The retiring director and the auditors were re-elected, and a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman, directors and 


staff. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended May 8, 1937, 
amounted to {11,133,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£11,655,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £225,431, the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
the gross National Debt by £757,000, to approximately £7,932 
millions.f 








(000’s omitted) 
£ . o 
Treasury Bills............-.-s0scseeeees + 2,080 | Public Soe Advances....... — 1,370 
24% National Defence Bonds .... + 235 | National Savings Certificates ...... — 200 
Land Settlement (Fac.) Acts ...... + 12 
+ 2,327 — 1,570 


¢ Including £375 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund. 


An analysis of the approximate position of the National Debt, 
as at March 31, 1937, appeared on page 47 of The Economist of 
April 3, 1937. 
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eS TT NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICA’ 
Total Receipts into the Exchequer TES 
7 Total of Se nes 
Revenue April 1, April 1, Week Week | Certificates Value 


1936, to | 1937, to | ended | ended 
























































May 9, May 8, May 9, May 8, 
1936 1937 | 1936 | 1987 Week ended April 17, 1987 ......ssessseecssesenneeees 645,58 f 
ee eek ah deat 1937 FOOT e eee eeweeeeeeeens 642. 5 10 pr 
ebruary, p BOED . cncisieiccnisccies 1,291,911. ae 
ORDINARY REVENUE ey, £ 150 | 1,015,371'39 
ue— 
641,000} 671,000 
RID TENN 2 duis cadmendinbicesdlcidécoescapes ee $'14070001 330,000} 360,000 At the end of February, 1937, the amount était 
Sur-tax UP PPIeeerrerr i it * ’ ’ ’ 00) 2. 400,000 ° . : Sa : Ce a . : hg to the 
Estate, etc., Duties ................cc00000» 8,340,000] 10,380,000) 1,320,¢ ,400, credit of investors in Savings Certificates, excludin 
Stamps 1,230,000} 1,660,000) 280,000) aa000 —-: 390,398,986 8 imterest, wy 
ssiniiabhdebalilde manta caeerionieorw 1290, 0°00} $0,000 F ‘ : 
Total Inland Revenue ............-.. 26,815,000] 2,581,000] 3,681,000 SS 
Customs and Excise— 9 
ee P28 a ls 4,099,000 THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 
BI Cicebaciddscctbthidnsscdtoscidacdtocsessvebs 940,000 
Total Customs and Excise ......... ” '$,091,00¢ 4,979,000 can R ERE IRRE EERE REE RRERERRIEEEEEREEEEE cae 
Stetor Webiche Duties .-.........-..o--0e--0-- }¢ 786,000] 891,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ..................... 5,080,000} 1,300,000} 1,500,000 
a eestor irene 7 0,919 BANK OF ENGLAND 
a | REE aee 1,058 
Total Ordinary Revenue ............ 14 71,332,106) 10,557,500 11,132,977 RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | , MAY 12, 1987 
Post Office a oe 
~~ galiacharsaneie tie es : 850,000 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
i ninieeemnitinne-ah 37,966,814] 75,852,106] 11,257,500| 11,982,977 f 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt . ite ohh 
In Cisculatiom — cccccscccecscee 479,909,358 | Other Government Securities 184 143,573 
In Banking Department .,. 38,752,452 | Other Securities .................. 4,834,282 
Total Issues out of the Exchequer Silver Coin suadeasddeceddbeseesccs 1m 
to meet Payments comma 
’ Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200,000.00 
Gold Coin and Bullion............ 318,661,810 
2 518,661,810 i 
1936, to | 1937,to | ended | ended 516,061 
May 9, May 8, May 9, — 8, 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE £ £ 14,583 C siaatittes make 
and Management of National PML NIU VCEEAEIOEL ES DOL UEIUIES cc ccccvee 
OO ce ast ican covert 37,153,288| 38,009,794] 1,540,808] 2,155,411 Sitoeee + Opes Senate >— 
| to corte Treland Exchequer oo 230,393 ’ 201 
‘onsolidated Fund Services ......... ; Securities ...... £21.274,722 
Post Office Fund  ................0.ccccccceeees ioe] rey ee 16 
849, Masti enccncscocoesocpecsocenpeew 38, 
6 ee 37,884,281| 38,788,313] 1,771,201] 2,405,408 cope ay gmmemmeaa as 
Post and Broadcasting) ... [56,234,000] 54,175,850|17,477,000] 9,250,000 175,121,850 175,121.80 
Total Ordinary Expenditure ...... 94,118,281] 92,964,163} 9,248,201}11,655,408 ® Including Exch ‘ Banks. C issi of National Debt, 
SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE and Dividend Accounts. 
Post Office Vote and Vote for Broadcasting | 4,400,000} 4,520,000} 700,000] 850,000 
ee Bia erkiks~diSeisrcktilows 98,518,281) 97,484,163) 9,948,201/12,505, 
- — Both Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. oa 
Departments May 12, 1937 Last Week Last Year 
2 Motor Vehicle Duties to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 
gow added to Revenue Expenditure figures for purpose of comparison. 


The aggregate revenue from April 1, 1937, to May 8, 1937, is 
shown below :— 
























(000's omitted) , 17782917 
Expenditure.....................00200+ BD Be IID sc ccciccnensactensasonsccnannnsnin 71,332 , 
Gncrease in balances ................. 157 | Gross borrowing £22,323 5 "S08 201 
13,498,900 
ova NeyiSinking Funda, 525 | eras a 
> » 9 ? ' 
Net te 21,789 | oe 
93,121 93,121 $0,061,208 





of reserve to outside lia- 





* Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the Statutory Sinking Funds 


én 1937 by i | 
of sae) idliee = 25-2% - 4% 
" oe i + 13-3% 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT yitarement notes (“* reserve ratio ™) ... 

, 9, °86 Mar. 31, * , , 
Wis dil Wine Aca Oi ? ery eres 
abuses tr Feabcteeneeets.. 28,910,000 23,535,000 36,155,000 — 1,370,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding..............._ 756,475,000 674,595,000 683.575,000* +.2,080,000 


Total Floating Debt .......... 785,385,000 698,130,000 719,730,000 + 710,000 


* Includes £2,000, the of which were not carried i 
on ee £2 eee to the Exchequer within 


50-1% 





(000’s omitted) 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {35,000,000 Treasury Bills were o on May 7, 
1937. The amount a for was 492,960,000. Tenders were 
accepted for Treasury at three months dated Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday at {99 17s. 5d about 18 per cent. and above 
ip full; Saturday at {99 17s. 6d. and above in full. The average 
rate per cent. was 10s 0°19d. 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 











LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 
| Town | Metropotita | Country | 
é £ ri £ 
jal | 12,796,734 | 727,749 | 1,254,611 | 14,719,004 
wary | to oa 728,294 46,846 83,511 858,651 
Tenet >! May fay 12 600,365 36,447 66,090 702,902 
e .ccesereranensitnenetntnenensigittl —_——- —-— - —] — — 
Sc ahiceed 14,065,393 | 811,042 | 1,404,212 | 16,280,647 
csc 11,942,815 | 735,119 | 1,263,819 | 13,941,753 
= +2, 122,578 | + 75,923 140,393 | +2,338;894 
or decrease in 19374 | 8% | = 10°3% | = 111% |= 16-8% 
35, 2,039,620 | 3,537,508 | 40,616,574 
for year 1936 ‘ 1,887,112 | 3,229,064 | 37,559,751 
+ 152,508 | + 308,534 | +3,056,823 
= 81% | — 96% |= 8-2 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 





























, : Aggregate Totals 

se Month of April January 1 to 

May 8 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | Me. OF) 1996 | 1937 
p. of working days : | 24 26 

£ £ £ £ % £ £ 

RMINGHAN .... 2,503 | 3,216 | 9,558] 10,383 | + 8-6] 48,909 | 51,866 
ae 916 | 1,249 | 4,445] 4,924| +10-7]| 19,475] 20.771 

ale: 1,399 | 1,528 | 4896] 6,121 | +22-7| 24,013 | 24.285 

iil vn 6.543 | 6,470 aaa ns ve =| 109,404 | 111,416 

857 | 947 | 3,467] 3,978] +14-7| 15,451 | 17,471 

660| 934] 3,647] 4,349] +19-2| 17,816] 20,148 

761 875 | 2,969| 3,297] +11-0| 14,050 | 14.506 

6,058 | 7,672 | 24.142 | 32,476 | +34-5 | 114,838 | 140.030 

9.678 | 13,999 | 40,792 | 49,358 | +20-9 | 190,895 | 212.410 

ae 1,279 | 1,763 | 5,157] 6,246] +21-1| 24,173 | 27.125 

512] 712] 1.971] 2,216] +12-4] 9.848]! 10,090 

eis 953 | 1,617] 3,902] 4,849] +24-2| 18.865 | 21,362 
92,119 | 40,982 | 105,036 | 128,197 | +22-0 | 607,737 | 671,480 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


Danzig, 


New 


in April 24. 
pumania, South Africa, in May 1. 
ional Settlements, Latvia, 


NOTE.—Phe latest return of the Bank of Spain appeared in The Economist 


Argentina, Egypt, Estonia, Greece, 


bers, Hungary and Turkey, in May 8. 


US.F.R. Banks 
Resources 
d Certificates on 





067,210 





11,243,250 


eet eeeweeerees 


3,762,030 


se eeeeees 


2,770,000 


account ............ 5,611,070 | 6,876,640 
ment deposits ....... 577,980 118,630 
tererevecccsoces 6,539,800 











Se eeeeeeeeerees 


















7,240,280 
. 305,530 
11,243,250 [12,464,030 



























\ 


zee =| 













8,843,400 
9,142,130 


12,445,140 


Reserve 


US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 
- 13, Ape. 2 22, “5 29, May 6, May 13, 
1937 1937 


8,842,900 
9,132,480 
279,500 
16,830 
3,740 
20,570 
22,850 
2,526,290 
2,569,720 
12,431,240 





4,207,720 


890,000 


6,882,360 

97,260 
7,265,240 
305,540 
12,431,240 










hase Bulgaria, Denmark, Inter- 


Reporting 





8,839,410 
9,139,400 
288,280 


4,530 
20/190 


22,780 
2,526,290 


2,569,260 
12,488,930 






4,193,870 


940,000 
6,942,730 





ities and F.R. note 
USFR. ee ..  wwsee 78-3% 80-0% 79:7% | 79 6% 
REASURY CoMBINED 
ences 10, ’ , ’ , , , , , , 
ak 302,000 {11,737,000 |11,782,000 [11,838,000 |11,882,000 
lusts 2,496,000 | 2,540,000 | 2,541,000 | 2,547,000 | 2,545,000 
eos 5,888,000 | 6,388,000 | 6,381,000 | 6,426,000 | 6,405,000 
inientinieeinias 3,161,000 | 3,033,000 | 3,051,000 | 3,110,000 | 3,162,000 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s 
(000’s omitted) 
lay 13, Apr. 29, May 6, | May 13, 
Teserves 9,150,620 100.340 s58 500 | 3 392 880 
teeeerees ” 3,469, 3, ’ , ’ 
discounted ...... 2,940 4,470 7,350 8,230 
1,730 1,730 1,730 2,520 
, 380 ,030 | 725,030 | 725,030 
741,570 737,320 060 | 741,750 
dubbdline 2,561,120 | 3,059,240 | 3,051,460 | 2,941,430 | 2,986,060 
84-5% 84-2% | 83-9% 839% 
BANK OF CANADA.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 
May 6, | Apr.2i, | Apr.28, | May 3, 
,o which 1936 1937 1937 1937 
coin and builiggg "tt" 192,782 | 210,372 | 209,670 | 204,971 
osinieadirhichaieds 179, 191,207 | 191,117 | 189,182 
Cs t securities ...... 111,176 | 151,673 | 151,927 | 149,708 
then ILITIES 
a oars enskani ches bones 91,198 | 129,993 | 129,480 | 130,887 
Dominion Government "”” 21,273 24,749 25,539 Led 
mares ts as pasabetinis 194,826 | 197,530 | 197,701 | 197, 
§Mierdrsenssssiieaseesianlaiche cen: 59-3% | 58:4% 








RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In Rupees (000’s omitted) 


Sterling securities*............... 

Indian Govt. rupee securities* 

Investments. .............ceccceceee 
LIABILITIES 

Note in Relacisiaiediiicienintey 


May 8, Apr. 23, 
1936 1937 
44,42,17 44,41,56 
58,93,73 55,87,37 
17,04,34 27,15,75 
68,31,71 80,30,70 
23,43,04 27,37,27 
4,95,23 7,93, 

1,71 94,01 1,94,49,97 
7,21,64 9,87,89 
33,82,23 28,11,32 
57-8% 60-0% 


* Held against notes. 
BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs* (000’s omitted) 


May 8, Apr. 16, 
Assrts 1936 1937 
I paenstcmancocttiuinn 58,029,973 | 57,358,742 
Advances on Gold Coin} 1,639,372 1,098,943 
Commercial Bills...... 17,222,049 8,873,367 
Bills bought abroad 1,119,429 | 1,133,708 
‘ances on securities | 4,569,398 | 4,499,697 
Loans to State without 
interest : (a) general! 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
(6) provisional...... esa 20,000,421 
N aa 
und it. 5,707,677 | 5,639,771 
Other assets (exclud- 
forward exch.) 4,097,737 | 3,837,129 
Notes in circulation 83,988,285 | 85,696,745 
Public deposits......... 2,334, 795 5,287,465 
Private EP esices 6,609,391 | 12,028,842 
Other liabilities ...... 2,648,205 2,628,724 
Ratio of gold 
to sight liabilities. 62°3% 55 6% 


Apr. 23, 


4,518,910 


3,200,000 
19,999,029 


5,641,622 
3,883,732 


2,645,656 
55.2% 


Apr. 30 May 7, 
1937 1937 
44,41,56 44,5156 
55,78 30 58,97,12 
27,26,64 26,68,59 
80,30,70 80,30,70 
27,54,85 27,37,20 

7,66,82 7,52,30 
1,92,66,35 1,95,37,21 
12,18,65 9,98,77 
27,54,85 26,22,43 
60-0% 60-2% 


Apr. 30, May 7, 
1937 1937 
57,358,894 | 57,358,923 
1,098,943 | 1,098,796 
9,125,288 9,519,739 
1,083,020 1,083,020 
4,882,430 | 4,737,890 
3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
19,991,307 | 19,991,307 
5,641,622 | 5,641,622 
4,969,622 | 4,009,947 
87,063,447 | 86,869,758 
4,361,054 | 3,499,508 
13,316,204 | 13,657,915 
| 2,610,420 | 2,614,062 
54-7% 55-1% 





* The gold stock is based on the franc at 49 milligrams on and after Oct. 2, 1936. 


THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 











May 7, Apr. 23, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 
i iticisensnnidnciphiindininiaiainas 70,969 68,210 
Of which deposited abroad..... 19,219 
Reserve in foreign currencies . 5,981 
Bills of exchange and cheques ...... 4, 371. 751 
Silver and other coin ................. 72,298 
I iindacccecinsartenséacedisisecess 38,623 
BI IIIED aioccbnddcecasedcnrcdenenccse 428,327 
I iiircnicnencesenisecccceces 503,164 780,048 
LIABILITIES 

IR ancisninsrtdertnesinesccceorseens 473,561 492,977 
Notes in circulation .................. 4,147,078 | 4,389,548 
Other daily maturing obligations .. 685,852 763,559 
Other liabilities ............sccccecseees 174,009 169,154 
Cover of note circulation ............ 1-85% 1:69% 


Apr. 30, May 7, 
1937 1937 
68,402 68,432 
19,359 19,359 
5,922 5,827 
5,152,349 4,973,196 
140,306 147,665 
51,666 48,251 
415,717 415,334 
755,568 749,668 
492,977 492,977 
4,979,472 4,816,317 
794,234 775,737 
173,247 173,342 
1-49% 154% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 


May 7, | Apr. 8, | Apr. 15, Apr. : 22, | Al Apr. or. 29, ) May 5, 
AssEtTs 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
isbealaisiosimmmmndniedite 3,483,258 |3,630,293 |3,632,554 (3,571,584 |3,579,343 |3,585,299 
Silver and other coin; 60,915 50,485 §2, 32! 51,076 49,246 
IOI ieccngnennaniie 1,276,734 |1,354,034 |1,347,808 |1,321,368 {1,330,707 |1,329,016 
Advances ........0.0.00. 75,582 36,813 37,427 38,166 38,2 39,679 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. |4,270,058 [4,447,780 |4,408,330 |4,377,612 |4,420,835 (4,426,359 
Deposits : Govt. ....... 15,949 | 181,079 | 180,499 | 112,324 | 143,198 | 157,954 
eecece 802,571 | 629,262 | 667,551 681,015 | 621,847 ) 605,418 

















NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted) 


May 11, ; Apr. 12, ; Apr. 19, ; Apr. 26, | May 3, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 | 1937 
I ii ticenkescsaeavandee 697,315 | 919,512 | 944,508 | 984,550 |1,034,897 
isc ciervdnnaanrnees 19,412 17,482 17,946 18,567 17,078 
Home bills discounted 28,124 20,726 20,581 20,642 19,775 
Loans and advances 
in current account. | 135,307 | 176,802 | 176,797 | 177,952 | 181,083 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. | 774,987 | 799,419 | 792,300 | 795,711 | 858,868 
Deposits ................. 125,790 | 355,314 | 387,606 | 425,797 


BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted) 


ASSETS 
Gold and silver.................« 
Discounts, advances and other 


Pree sinrere 
Notes in circulation 
Deposits and bills payable... 





May 9,;| Apr. 10,; Apr. 17,; Apr. 24,! May 1, 










1936 1937 
109,340 | 125,310 
74,600 | 83,720 
1,340 2,440 
9,840 | 62,230 
161,050 | 194,860 
21,850 | 64,970 





1937 1937 1937 
125,730 | 126,450 | 126,270 
77,340 | 76,350 | 76,550 
2,580 | 3,310} 2,610 
72,490 | 71,710 | 78,190 
193,300 | 191,260 | 192,610 


71,270 





73,270 


77,770 








May 10, 
1937 
1,055,080 
17,165 
19,098 


181,599 


825,577 
468,358 


414,292 | 46 


| May 8, 


1937 
126,440 
74,870 


5,490 
80,800 


196,960 
77,230 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (000’s omitted)t 


1937 
2,623,185 
534,469 

14,230 

14,550 

31,487 

19,693 


— a = 7 ~_ 15, ~~. _ | Apr. 30, May 7, 
ASSETS 1937 1937 
Gineacqoucibeuseecneap 1,516 430 2,718,008 ae eee 292,972 a eeaaeo | 
Of which held abroad. ‘310, 701 | 629,73: 
Discounts ...........000 67,089 14,560 12, 798 13,219 14, 031 
Confederation Bills 62,300 16,000 15,300 14,550 14,550 
AGVANCES .......000.00e8 395 37,371 y 34,391 $2,318 
Securities ..........+.++ 46,421 17,931 18,566 18,892 19,405 
LIABILITIES 


eine ene « 1,280,150 |1,355,961 |1,334,987 1,333,680 1,386,331 1,358,488 


ae eeeeeeneeeseee 


413,508 1,427,911 1,360,075 |1,352,948 


1,298,100 | 1,322,403 


= alued from Oct. 7, 1936. N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
. "i included in returns Dec. 31, 1936, onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—In kronor (000’s omitted) 


ee ee 
Apr. 15, Apr. 23, | Apr. 30, May 7, 
1937 1937 


May 7, 
1936 


430,285 | 462,078 
28,500 | 28,500 
70,680 | 29,359 
33,089 | 69,381 
10,106 | 11,396 

'452 | 572,706 

201,729 | 234,468 
24513 | 21,613 

716,164 | 802,082 

269/260 | 128,427 

166,177 | 661,874 


1937 1937 
462,329 | 462,613 
28,500 | 28,500 
30,666 | 30,666 
69,343 | 69,901 
11.443 | 11,504 
594,524 | 558,524 
203,763 | 237,491 
21,556 087 
785,248 | 861,598 
116,655 | 135,032 


462,946 


28,500 
30,871 


69,251 
11,617 
558,421 
240,712 
24,920 


798,990 
194,552 
594,676 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


(000’s omitted) 
8 











istrict} Glyn, | Lloyds 
Average Weekly Balances ee Coutts —_ aie Beck 
April, 1937 Limited 
ASSETS £ £ £ £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and 

balances with the Bank i 

i eee 41,759 | 2,083 | 7,484 | 3,719 41,188 
Balances withand cheques 

in course of collection 

on other banks in Great 

Britain and Ireland ... 11,082 804 | 1,960 | 1,021 9,975 
Items in transit............ a a aia we 3,576 
Money at call and short 

I a oes, casa ene 25,128 | 2,826 | 8,486 | 9,669 | 31,773 
Bills discounted ......... 51,806 | 1,283 | 2,148 602 | 48,853 
Investments ............... 109,477 | 9,101 | 29,984 | 10,819 | 1 16,956 
Advances to customers 

and other accounts ... | 189,198 | 11,418 | 28,181 | 12,362 | 161,044 
Liabilities of customers 

for acceptances, en- 

dorsements, etc. ...... 10,544 491 | 10,457 | 3,024 | 36,339 
Bank premises account... 7,451 412 | 1,554 740 7,615 
Investments in affiliated 

banks and subsidiary 

companies ............... 6,968 3,325 

453,413 | 28,418 | 90,254 | 41,956 | 460,644 
Ratio of cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 
SD :iccahtaceeniienennn 8-03 | 10-13 | 10-03 10-31 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up............ 15,858 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 1,060 | 15,810 
Reserve fund............... 10,250 | 1,000 | 2,976 530 9,000 
Current, deposit and 

other accounts ......... 416,761 | 25,927 | 73,845 | 37,062 | 399,488 
Acceptances, endorse- 

Ny oon ish suts. os 10,544 491 | 10,457 | 3,024 | 36,339 
Notes in circulation ...... i Se eae ee eae 7 
Reduction of bank 

premises account ...... Ba so | | 280 








459.413 | 28,418 | 90,254 








BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
May 7, 15, , Apr. Apr 30, | May ?, 
tse" | “Tear” | “Siss7” | “Yor” | “ter 
118,846 | 118,846 | 118,845 | 118,845 
83,340 | 85,397 | 86,901 | 87,049 


96,211 96,211 96,211 96,211 


67,893 68,269 69,781 70,534 
177,830 183,450 200,097 190,867 


LiaBILITIZS 
Notes in circulation ........ 357,568 405,701 404,265 411,429 405,842 
at 97 ’ 103,652 117,089 114,878 








BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted) 


= 17, | Feb. 24, ar. 3, 







Mar. 4, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 10, 
1937 


ASSETS 1936 1937 937 1937 1937 
GUT niiccpodbinbcthiieshedaehedabad 910,136} 911,982] 912,377 912.304 912,412} 913,056 
Balances abroad ............... 480,131} 589,226) 589 595,966) 593,795 
EINOIND ig. sccacteinsesscvicieles 367,073) 325, 321,825) 320,484) 322,741 
ED. dietiquhssboctiiestined 70,713} 126,789) 124 124,454] 124,454 
Government loans ............ 1,046,163}1 ,043,543/1,043 543)1 543 
N in a 2,051 ,488/2,113,997 
Notes in circulation ......... 2, 055,073} 2,061,773/2,105, 
Government deposits abide 585,012} 541,921 aera oes a mh0D S20 
Bankers’ deposits Rte a 464 452,592} 457,161 
Other COIN inasie<opvieincssd 98. , 69,492| 105,676 
Foreign commitments ...... 42,292! 42,292 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s ree 
ASSETS Apr. 30,; Apr. 7, 1 20, 
Cash ge 1936 i937" seat” | “is oa7 | ARos7 
Gold bullion............ 242,569 | 242,856 | 242,861 | 242,870 | 242,882 
Other foreign exchange ............ 82,202 | 97,849 95,431 96,404 | 97,225 
Bills discounted ..................+ 218,349 | 195,976 | 196,736 | 194,429 194,008 
ee atta Speosnneuiined ee 620,152 | 620,152 | 620,152 | 620,152 
Notes in circulation ............... 2,349 | 835,080 Sones 768 | 905,318 
caiemninsetinnnaeniionimanedh 210,120 | 303,901 8 | $28,287 228/123 


5976-26 schillings = 1 kg. ina gold Dea 31-7 ase aaa after. 
NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA .—In Cz. K.* 


(000’s omitted) 






















! Apr. 30, Apr. 7, Apr 15, { Apr. 23, 5 

1936 1937 1937 1937 “Sor . 
2,694,248 | 2,581,221 | 2,580,136 | 2,579,616 | 2,581,376 

43,735 | 143,971 | 143,415 126,81 

1,436,042 | 2,305,900 | 2,017,245 2,243,900 

2,038,053 | 2,018,037 | 2'017/980 2,017,753 

ini aphertn deabiten $,509,213 5,658,089 | 5,446,688 5,943,674 
782,499 | 696,894 962,669 





and Co.|; imited| and Co.| Limited | Limited | Limited | Limited| Bank 


41,956 | 460,644 


National Ww 
Martins | Midland | National] Provin- est- | Williams 
Bank | Bank | Bank cial | Minster | Deacon's Ager, 


Bank 
Limited | Limited | Limitea| &* 


229 54 


2,755 | 13,240 $35 | 6,682 | 11,143) 1,683 | ay 


4,213 





5,833 | 27,999 | 5,000 | 23,949 | 29,473 | 6.475 | i764) 
2,591 | 53,452 | 1,518 | 29,343 | 49,150 | ‘239 | 94) 


9 . 
28,678 | 125,920 | 15,432 | 89,366 |112,718 | 13,030 | aun 





44,850 |} 207,142 | 16,388 | 129,526 | 133,846 | 13,04) 946 


9,228 | 22,095 250 9,123 | 2 
I 


80 | 1,365 | 126.4% 
8 | 9,967 705 | 7,350 78| 1 


5 
083 | 447 


2,903) ... | a5 


a | i fa fr | 


404,842 | 40,600 (251593 





£ £ £ £ Prsreet g 
9,214 | 49,575 | 3,419 | 30,788 | 36,661 | 3.68 


10-11 | 10-08 | 10. 
3,300 | 11,500 | 1,120 | 8,000 | 5778 
89,695 | 469,292 | 38,820 | 302,039 


9,228 | 22,095 250 9,123 
21 oe 1,357 ges 


800 
362,608 | 36,560 2,252(%7 
1,365 


365 | 126,48 
oe i) 


oN) 
eee wl 





4,160 | 14,248 | 1,500 z 9,320 | 1,875) 7% 
jsoeees 


40,600 25158 





106.404, 404 | 517,135 | 43,047 | 328,641 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
In dinar (000’s omitted) 


ASSETS Apr. 30, ) Apr. 15, | Apr. 22, | Ap.%, 

Cash reserve : 1936 1937 1937 1987 
Gold at home and abroad............... 1,497,152 | 1,659,854 | 1,662,700 1,663,192 
Other IGM GRCRAMBO — .....00000ss0000008 296,585 688,29: 714,764 | 706,28 
Bills and advances against security...... 1,616,595 | 1,656,226 | 1,684,052 | 1,666 
Government advances ...............s0000 ,672,567 | 1,649,357 | 1 ‘649,388 | 1,549,816 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ............0.....ss0008 4,823,675 | 5,365,056 | 5,300,583 5, ae 
I en utia aan sooenveciineaii 1,552,844 | 2,047,703 | 2,180,365 | 1,99, : 
OUI ctcnictin teri cepenpeiideceese<ens 60,000 50,000 | _ 50,0 


















BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
pr. 30, ar. 31, age 10, Ape. 3, 7. 
Ne csischeacmapsianimecioans 380,642 | 405,863 406.675 407,514 eo 


Loans against securities... 86,2 “ 29,561 29,242 nn 
Treasury bonds discoun' 65,631 2,840 1,456 
nlsdpoamunarchana - 91,286 | 195,042 | 134,463 | 134,478 134, 


LiaBiuitigs 5 
Notes in circulation ......... 1,010,048 | 999,615 | 973,844 ones ve 
Sight liabilities .............. 148,389 | 254,450 | 240,967 |_ 249,721 |_T 






BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000's omitted) : 
Ape. 3, 
30, 
Assets i 
DOR IO vetiranieicistettincrepeliiia 501, 
Gold abroad not included in the gold 


18 
213,193) 213,193 218189) 2 



















iin aaane ccetescoecocoscocce 1,984, 507|1,770,051 1,773,981 1,808.8 1a 
Foreign corresponden  sssclilbalncenignian 54, 20 ete a 
Inland bills and other heme loans’ |1,021,349|1,108,196|1, 123,08 ns see 
cman > — Tae aw sntainail ,682| 413 , 
AAB 

Notes in cireula ead sc iadiliilbccoesit gana a8 cee, 
Government deposits at sight ........... 1 
Other deposits a ete @01,877| 578,637 


74-70 | W2 


hs debteddddhh hh hh kd 


AssETs 936 1937 1937 | | 
QUO siiasiinssataheiireapentiis 903 | 76,613 | 76,626 ns ve a 
Silver and other coins ......... 4,911 7,90 7,947 | 7, 19 | 2,915 aH 
F CUITENCY osc.cesceeeeeee 063 | 3,017 | 3,268) 3,8 96,775 se 
eee 73.175 | 89, 88,904 | 87,891 | Vio) | 
AVANCE .....0.ceceesereenesenes 12,765 | 13,890 | 14,001 | 13,744 e us 
Liasiuitizs 2 | 109,874 | "90 
Bank notes in circulation .... | 107,325 | 113,259 | 110,796 118,51 §7,513 
4 | 63,855 | 45,262 | 90"99 





95,097 








May 15, 1937 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 

























80,751 


sas 32.913 
708,785 


685,274 
1,402,019 


463,439 
62,997 









































































































































{ 
MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
200 5 LONDON MONEY RATES 
| | | { 
May 6, | May 7, | May 8, May 10, May 11, hay 12, May 13, 
1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
60,68 5 5 5 
hanged from % % % % % % 
4,213 Het ane 3 1932) weves = 2 2 2 2 2 
arket rates of discount— 
176611 @0 days’ bankers’ drafts - ~ - = i-% z ~t 
94)) . g months’ dO, ....-sereeeee - > - ” ~t 3 * 
241) 985 qmponths’ dO, .0...-.0.+0008 ry cy. | #7 
661 48) 6 months’ dO, ........+00+» h t —t —t ~t <= -t 
Discount Treasury Bills— Za 
946 2 months’ ceceecerseeecseceees a4 # i 3 a 
aeded one +f ri 1 | gt i| 3 i 
1 Nae dadiiaal 1 1 1 1 ri ri 
126 4 Depesit allowances: Bank 
<6,4% Discount houses at cal] .... 
44,773 b OCB... .crersesedcvesccees 
F Comparison with previous weeks 
23,545 ie 
— ease Bank Bills Trade Bills 
515,364 nr be ee ee 
$ Months | 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
% % % % % % 
1 - 2-2 24-2 
10-19 | $1 be 2-2 24-2 ots 
— » B| fl - 2-2 24-2 24-3 
y 6| $1 o t 2-2 24-2 24-3 
778 1 - 2-2 24-2 24-3 
57.7% SE Ee antCiaty 
» 959 (en LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
126.498 I.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
18 —- 
Par of } | 
" at May 7, May 8, | May 10, | May 11, | May 12, | May1 
1s) im ono | Exch | 1997" | 1937" | 1937 1937 °| 1937 1337" 
~~ 
515,35 ew York, $.. | t4-86§ |4-93}-94 |4-93 ~Setis-98 94 |4-939-94 4-94-94} 
Montreal, $. | 4-86§ |4-92}-923/4-924-92}14-92 ~o24\4-92t 03 4-923-934 
me aris, Fr... | 124-21 109% 1094#-110)1094- 1104-4 110% 
110 
38-0(a)29-20-24) 29-215 29.2223" 29-25-30 29-28-34 
nhieond 0.464 SSH- 93H 934-4 [934-94 9344-94 
Ape KS 464 $8: (obs; 95-0: | oh-808 ob ost 
1997 » | 25-22)|21-57-59 [21 -57-58§ 21 -57-584|21 -57-58} 21-57-59 
1, 63,8 thens, Dr... | 375 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 
bat 193-23 |225§$-2263|2253-226312253-2263| 2253-2268 225§-2268 
oa . 125-2034 | 75-1000} 75-100(1)| 75~100(1)| 75-100(7) 75-100(1) 
1,649 81 59-50) | 59. 59-50) | 59+50; 59-50) 
110 | 110-1108) 110-1103) 110-1108! 110-1108 
5,488, 12-107/8-99- _[8-99-9-00;8-98}-  |8-98-9-00 
Laas ’ 9-004 9-00 
i eees U- 48 . - . = . . 
ts a )-43 |12-27-29 |12-27-28 |12-27-29 |12-28-314 
_ oe (c) 49-54 49-54 49-54 
34-58}| 254-27} 27 
— 27-82 | 249-25} 
- #1644 141 
25-00 | 253-96: 
= 43-38 Ot “3et 
nm 25-224] 24 “38h 
one 813-8 | 665 
An i 616* 616% 616* 
14 622k 622k Corona- 


623k 
210-220 | 210-220 | 210-220 | tion Day | 210-220 


900-42) | 900-498 | Son120 390 420 


i LPL | 


Din. 276-33 210-220 
ofa, Lev. ... | 673-66 ohooh 

las » Kr) 18-159] 178-1 
"helen. i” 18-159 a my 








































































ed) 18-159}19-35-45 |19-35-45 [19-35-45 |19-35-45 19-35-45 
—e 22: 22-35-45 
Me io a7 

6, 65,08 ny 
| sis 13-14 
Q 1,780.18 2st ! 

g| 9128 8-94-99 
Mae io, Mil, +5.800d.| sa-ay | 3 

alas 899d, | $A- 8 fl 3a-af! 3 3}- 

" Aires, § ... 11-454 18°27. S4elie: shisha‘ 16 895 16a g 
ee alparaiso,g | go “| 18:12h | 16-12h | 16-12k | 16-12h 16-12h 
5 pe oe 128¢ (1) | 128e(2) | 128¢ (2) 128 ¢ (?) 
7 %$... It S14, 27 264-27 27% 274 264-274 
1 we sie, Fes” ey 9} 1 19} 1 9 1s 194 184194 
——~ Baila po |,.2°78, | 174-18h | 174-185 | 174-18} | 174-1 174-18 
| wom, i +24.66d. |24 Pate Pe “$4 2 24h 

ng re m ™m 
<a 7 — *21.82d.| 22-224 22-22 &| 22-224| 22-224 22-224 
| oo po except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 dave) 
| 1, 934, uit of local currency. $ Par 8-234} since dollar devaluation on 
| oie ) Priot to deval § Par, 197-1044 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. 
s ~ devaluation on April 2, 1995, (b) Official Rate. (c) Per cent. discount. 
15 sellers — rate. (f) Official rate is 44d. sellers.  (g) Official rate is 
118 Bank of (h) Average remittance rate for importers. Rate for payments to 
| ul ein (8) For account Controller of Anglo-Italian debts; (j) under 
Le. - ™) Approximate, t;  (k) under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (J) Nominal. 


in Roubles at 4} French francs to 1 Rouble. 
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Il.—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) 






































May 7, | May 8, | May 10,| May 11, | Mz 
London on | 1937’ | 1937° | 1937 '| 1937 miss7" Mos?” 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
(p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
1 Month = a * 
New Yort,ceat.{ 2 - i iy { tt tr 
3 a let | 1b-ld [1 G-1h fit 14-18 
d) (2) (d) (a) (4) 
1 Month f-# 4-3 _ - 
Paris, fa ” 1A-1% | 14-14% rh ct ick 
3m | 2 |) EE | 1-18 1f-1i 
hie | Oe ok. ame 
1 Month | 14-4 1}-1 1}- 1}- C - 
Amstertam 'at{ -! « 24-18 oi atte ot tion Day. os 
3» | 3-28 | 34-25 | 3t-28 | 3$-2 bo 
1 Month i of?) of?) af?) of : 
Brussels, cent .. ae 4-3 4 “i 4 i 44-3 4 34 
3 » 63-54 64-5 ébs 1s 64-54 
( | @ | om | w | (p) 
1 Month 13-1 1}- 14- 
Geneva, cent. 4 a od t i 3 im S2 
Re gs 4-3 4-3 4-3 44-3} 43-3} 





(p) Premium, i.e. “‘ under spot.” 


(d) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange 
rates in New York :— 


May 13, Apr. 14, Apr. 21, Apr. 28, May 5, May 12, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
% % % %e % 























Call Money.............02:eeseeeeeeee ‘ 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1} 1; 1 1} 1} 1} 
Bank acceptances :— a—————— Selling Rates —— 

Members—eligible, 90 days...... va 4 

Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days ... * ¥ * g { + 
Commercial accept., 90 days...... # 1 1 1 

' 

Rates of Exchange, Par |May13,|April28 May 5, | May 12, 

New York on— Level 1936 1937 | 1937 1937 
London— 

60 dayS........+. Old par 

RARE asishnesvtbes Dollars for {1 ... 4-8666| 4-9562;) 4-93} | 4-9287| 4-9356 
Cheques ........... New par} 4-9687| 4-9437| 4.93} 4-9437 


82397} 4-96} 4:94} 4-9362! 4-9435 
Paris ...... cheques |Cents for 1 franc 6°63 6-60 4-464 4-49} 4-4837 


Brussels “a Cents for 1 belga 23-54 16 95 16-895 | 16-895 | 16-875 
Switzerland ,, Cents for 1 franc 32-67 32-40 22:92 22-88 22-905 
Italy - Cents for 1 lira 8-91 7-86 5-263 5-26} 5-264 
Berlin . Cents for 1 mark 40-33 40-34 40-22 40-215 | 40-16 
Vienna »  {Cts.forAustrn.shig. | 23-82 18-76 18-75 18-75 18-75 
Madrid ..... ,, |Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 13-675 i bas 
Amsterdam ,,  /Ceuts for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 67-62 54-82 54-875 | 54-995 
Copenhagen ,, ) 22-185 | 22 07 22 045 | 22-07 
Oslo » »{(Cents for 1 kroner | 45-37 24-97 24-84 24-815 | 24-845 
Stockholm oe 25 62 95-475 | 25-455 | 25-49 
Athens - jCents forldrachmaj 1-293 0-934 0-90} 0-903 0-90} 
Montreal es Cents for Can. $1 {169-31 99 # 100% 1008} 10083 
Yokohama * Cents for 1 yen 84-40 29-10 28-82 28-78 28-81 
Shanghai » {Cents for 1 dollar 30 06 | 30-00 | 30-00 | 29-93 
Calcutta ie Cents for 1 rupee 61-80 37-55 37-35 37-30 37-31 


30-67 30-62 30-66 
8:33 |_ 8:32 | 8:33 


Cents for 1 peso we 33-11 


Buenos Aires ,, 
Cents for 1 tmilreis 11-96 8:37 


Rio de Janeiro,, 











Overseas Bank Rates and Exchange Rates for South Africa, Central 
and South America and Australasia were given in The Economsst of 
May Ist. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended May 13, 1937, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 























Imports Exports 
From | Bullion* Coint To | Bullion* Coint 
£ £ . { £ 
British W. Africa... 136,675 na Anglo-Egyptian 
British S. Africa.... | 1,731,768 udan 700 
Tanganyika.......... 4,985 Denmark ..........- 232 
MARR. cisions. careeece 2,131 ae Germany...........+ 56,200 Aa 
garde |... ...<0s..00 3,445 fet Netherlands ....... « 56,845 bs 
British India ....... 372,655 os France........4+++0+. a 10,000 
Australia ........... 10,143 2,500 ugoslavia ......... 25,525 aie 
New Zealand ....... 21,561 ea Ep asecse cgnentoes 1,712,276 en 
Germany ............ 10,841 Other countries ... 1,161 500 
Netherlands ......... 77,581 
France .......sse00++ 
Liberia .....00.-c00-o 2,194 
8 5,464 
Other countries 3,211 127 
2,500 cbieechcllpsiatbal helena 
Totals «.....+++» 2,382,943 { 127 Totals.......... 1,852,939 | 10,500 











* At current market value. + Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in italics. Other coin is entered current market value. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 














Imports Exports 
From | Bullion® Coint To | Bullion® | Coint 
£ 
‘ a £ £ 
Irish Free State 3,000 
yee 13,186 3,820 
British India ...... 14, ate 16,188 
Hong Kong ......... inn 357,760 4,314 
Oe 931 ey 2,845 
Netherlands ......... a 22 1,080 
3 ‘ 36 2,023 
SE 2,012 { 278 1.867 276 
Oe nines 12,906 a 2,958 
Other . 400 2,452 
Countries ... Joe { 1,851 18,280 see 
| 879 187 
ee 15,622 eel 276 
| 30,789 { s$o's08 56,706 eo 187 





® At current market value. ¢ Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in salics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


No gold movements were reported at the Bank of England between 
April 30th and May 6th. Figures of previous movements appeared in 
last week's issue. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK 





1937 ARRIVALS £ 1 
BE OGT * Facesccncccavescoscocestasscacscotoce Ni May 7 

ap Mecenpesnsnnctynsnenecescenenseansnee Nil » & 

gp MP nsncemncnecdecnsennnnneebennsences Ni » 10 

ap Milssansionieneseneumenmnnmenenett 4,999,886; , Il 

a RETR i » 13 

MRR ricccccscccicnecs 4,999,886 

Movement, May 7 to May 13, 1937 (inclusive) .............s0e-ccccceeerereneres 
OMNIS GRNENE SORE BIND cccccccnscconee.-nc00s- -consesnoangnorconccocccosoonconees 
Movement during 1937 (January 1 to a4 13, inclusive) ............c000e» £5,001,148 in 
Movement, April 29, 1925, to May 13, 1 III sasnoscensconsans contd €159,567,872 in 
Movement, ber 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to May 13, 

Be SII citrochenncctcacnahironncceshtinbesnaveiosbecianeseeppennsenennonenstnte £181,973,324 in 


GOLD MARKET 

Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company write on May 13, 1937 :— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes on May 5, 1937, was 
£313,661,924. This week's return will show a substantial increase as on 
May 11th the Bank announced the purchase of {4,999,886 in bar gold. 
This purchase, which was youn made from the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, was the first of importance since the £65 millions acquired last 
December. In the open market the amount of gold available at the fixing 
during the period May 6th-1Ith, inclusive, was £1,800,000. Offerings 
were again mostly taken for shipment to New York, but prices continued 
to rule well below dollar parity. The s.s. “ Strathaird,” which sailed from 
Bombay on May 8th carries gold to the value of about £285,000. 


SILVER MARKET 

A steady tone has been maintained during the past week. Further 
buying by the Indian Bazaars was met by sales on China account and 
speculative re-sales, prices showing very little movement, the cash quota- 
tion varying only between 203d. and 204,d., and that for two months 
between 20 4d. and 203d. Owing to the small demand for spot silver, the 
discount on that delivery increased to $d. on the 10th instant, but moved 
back to 4d. on the following day. The undertone of the market is steady, 
and no wide movements are expected in the immediate future. 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 


Price of Bar Silver in 
Price of Gold ivalent London per ounce standard Putee of Sizes 
1937 per jue siatinasctientcitiiins ei niente lai cia 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling Two Poe. fine 
Cash Months 
- 2 1-6 4 d. a. | 1937 Cents 
May 6...... 140 8} 12 0-90 20 204 May 5 452 
tes 140 8 12 0-95 20 20 a ae 
Saas 140 8} 12 0-90 2u 20 0: cae 
oy Oe desks 140 9 12 0-86 20 20. » © ath 
~ Maas 140 7 12 1-03 20% "0 4 
fag KOA Market Closied a oe 45 
Average...... 140 8-20 12 0-93 20-387 20-462 
May 13...... 140 5} | 12 1-16 204 204 





The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from May 6th to 11th was $4-94%, and the lowest $4 -933. 





SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


COMPANY RESULTS OF THE WEEK.—This week another business 
controlled by the Distillers Company reports substantial improvement, 
BUCHANAN -DEWAR earnings being £1,009,370 against £866,692. 
CHARRINGTON AND COMPANY are increasing their dividend by 
1 per cent, to 14 per cent. Somewhat stationary conditions in the textile 
trades are implied by the net ee of BRITISH COTTON AND WOOL, 
almost unchanged at £100,301, tho VANTONA TEXTILES have 
converted a loss into a profit of £17, E. K. COLE, LTD., who in 
July last ina ated a policy of selling direct to retailers, have earned 
£110,026 for 10 months, against £204,842 for a year; the number of 
receivers increased, but the accounts reflect the reduced profit i 
BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION earnings of £474,1 


resent 
small improvement, the dividend —. maintained at 74 per cent. 
A consolidated balance sheet is published by GOODLASS, WALL AND 


LEAD INDUSTRIES, who are paying 7 cent. against 6 cent., with 
profits of £195,487. The first accounts of MELLOWES AND COMPANY 
show a profit of £59,750, a 25 per cent. dividend bei aid. Another 
com ~{ whose profits are affected by rising costs is SMITH'S POTATO 
CRISPS, with earnings of nee comparing with £107,549, despite a 
record level of sales. EVER READY COM ANY report a satisfactory 
improve in earnings from {£482,780 to £527,333, and are increasin 

their dividend from 35 per cent. to 45 per cent. All intangible assets ot 
both Oe prot and the subsidiary companies have now been written off 
from £533,815 share premiums and transfers from reserve of £577,553. 
The balance sheet and the reserve account show that the company's 


(Continued on page 433) 
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OTHER STATISTICS 
SE Ww 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 























In Date of | Comparison Total 

Name of Company or Pay- with pian, 
t Final] ment | Last Year | Latest P 

Year Yew 


RAILWAYS 




























ane Ra 
estine Bank ..........+0+++ ' 
Netherlands i i A Fis tape Fa 8 
Pion Lik v = _ ‘ 
ioneer Life Assurance ........+++: Same 
TEA AND RUBBER 1/9 Ps. 11/9 ps 
Amalgamated Tea ..........+++0++++ 4 4 
Anglo-American Direct Tea ...... 6 ; 
eg warn = ie 10 4 
Bagracote Tea ............++++ pe 5} %t 12 ; 
British Darjeeling Tea 74% 9 10 
Beanger (Java) Rubber Nil* = 
7 > | eee ee 8% + 14 
Consolidated Tea and Lands Same 10 10 
Kanan Devan Hills 8E%t 124 | 13 
Limbaguri Tea ...............0s0e0000s Same WW i 
Linggi Plantations ................-+ a 5 Ni 
Marawan ver) Rubber ............ ee 6 " 
Nordanal (Johore) Rubber ......... ae 6 5 
Rajah Allie Tea seen eee eee eseeeeeesesere Same 12} 1) 
United Sua Soe eae senna 5% 13} | 
N 
Same > 
May 28 Same - 
June 21 24%° : 
May 28 = 17} 0 
May 26 74%* 
oot Same 6/- p.s. | 46 ps 
Same 10 10 
i pers sh 4 8 
Associated Equipment............... aaa Same a 
Atlas Steel Foundry ............ Tune 1 1/- p.s.* ast 
Bass Ratcliff and Gretton ... May 25 Same at 
Beaumont Property Trust ... May 31 Same a 
Birkenhead Brewery........... ai a Same = 
Boot’s Pure Drug ..........sscessse bi os ne (d)29 | (9 
British I dh 8%, Tune 1 ae 12 
British Borneo Petroleum ......... 12}%t| June 12 Same 174 ii 
British Cotton and Wool ......... as ed a a 
British Electric Traction (Def.) ... he “se Sin)| Sin 
British Tyre and Rubber............ June 5 Same 
Duthas Ss WREE ...cccccscccccescccscese eae Same 12} 124 
Chester N: ate Brewery ...... Same 
City Business BOD cccencoceees Same 
Ge TED Nesveeszerterssnsisensienes 274%% | w | # 
Compton (J.) Sons and Webb...... TA%t |(m)13p | 
Deritend Stamping .................. ans ad 12h | 
East India Tramways ............... May 29 Same ” 
Electrolux Corporation ............ ; a Same cas 
PCO innesecanasmnadinesenpes Mar. 31 ‘ies 74 . 
Fleming (A. B.) and Company...... June 10 10%t ee. 
Goodlass Wall, etc. ..........0000000s 9 ae . ls 
Imperial Continental Gas ......... May 29 - 1 & 
ei Investment . 7 ae 4 : 
India General Navigation . s “ es 
Leeds Piston Ring .......... it First 4) me 
RN oe cnad iets seat onenis June 1 Same 
London Scottish American Trust June 1 Same 
Manbre and Garton ..............++ owe Same 
Melbourne Electric ..............-+++ une 1 $12%° 
Mitchell Shackleton and Co. ...... June 4 vee ; . 
Morgan's Brewery.............00.000+ June 1 Same s 
Moss POR eee eer eeeeereereereseeeees 2 %° a 
Nantyglo and Blaina Estates...... June 30 Same . 
ee gg ae a hate +15 ‘4 
Niddrie and Benhar Coal ......... May 28 ove 319 , 
Northern American Trust ......... une 1 Same 6 13} 
Porritts a babys ay 31 6%t | (m) ; 3 
Primitiva TA ai wicsapchbannend oes : 0% 
Pye Radio (Deferred) |... “ 125 | | 
Radcliffe’s Edible Products ...... Nil* ve | 
Sette Coney Carpet eeesceccccses Same "9 8 
Scotti pery ation...... otf : : 
Second Guardian Trust ............ 1p%? i 4 
Simonds (H. and GG.) .....cecseeeee Same 


Portree rereriii iis 


(v) For 10 making 36 t. for ° Pal 
F oosad tans tee. ig) Taclodes bonus of 8 per cent.freeoftax. 
on a larger capital. (n) Also a scrip bonus of 10 per cent. snl 
BOOTS’ PURE DRUG.—Net profits for year to March 31, 1987, (7 os 9 
£770,889. Dividend 24 per cent., less tax, also 5 per cent. tax free 
cent., the same as for eight preceding years. off the whol 
DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES.—It has been decided t0 PAY 5) aria 
of the preference dividend arrears to December 31, 1936, in June, and to P@ 
dividend for the current six months then due. 91, 1997, 08 
BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION.—Net profit for year to March at 
an increase of £59,295. Dividend on deferred stock 5 per cent., also : 
deferred ordinary shares as before. tax it 
BASS, RATCLIFF AND GRETTON.—Interim dividend of 5 per cet i 
wear to May 
SCOTTISH FIXED TRUST.—Fourth income distribution for half 200 as 
paid at 7.1694d. net per sub-unit, comparing with 4.475d. for the a 
BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER.— Interim dividend 34 per ce = a 
LONDON BRICK.—First interim dividend 5 per cent., as before, 
COLE dividend t., making 90 cent, fr tea 
(E. K.).—Final 17 cent., 
faa’ iaaminel divin’ 13} Re Sitper snmum. Previous 
per cen’ 













7 a 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GEBAT BRITAIN ae IRELAND 


(b) Week ended 
May 7, 1937. 
(c) Week 

May 8, 1937. 


t 1937 
Western |, 1936 


tee. 


Sy 
Sa 


88 


1596 


L.M. & 1937 
Scottish |, 1936 


cute. { i886 

nana 
19088 

Total ...--4 1996 |19131}]1154|1004 

(b) Belfast & f 1937 

Co, Down | 1936 


4 
4 
7, 
7 


win 
Ro 
=r 


(b) Great {i532 
Northern | 1936 


Great 1937 
0) Soren 1936 










CoMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PeERiIops, 1935 and 1936 








(000’s omitted) 
L.M.S. 
First half-year, 1936, com £ 
with first half-year, 1935 : 

Gross increase or decrease...... + 937 

Second half-year, 1936, epee 
with second half-year, 1 
me use eet, beenoa + 1,575 
q compared 
with first half- a. r, 1996: 

18 weeks to May 8, 1937.... + 814 
Weekly average first half eed 3 
Latest week 1937 compared with bi Bhs 

Weiichnenceukiendidiiaheen ssh + 133 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


of 
(before pooling last year 
Week ending May 8, 1987 ..........cccccccseosceseee £417,600 , - £144,400 
Aggregate 45 weeks to May 8, 1937 ............... £25,069,000 + £591,100 


* For an explanation of the manner in which the figures a made 
The Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. ear: 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 





Le erected 
> a Gross Aggregate 
eas i] 2 A= == Receipts 
| + or — 1937 | + or — 





CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVES - ; 
DEPOSITS . - 
TOTAL ASSETS - 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 


Union de Banques Suisses 


ZURICH 


Winterthur, St. Gall, Aarau, Baden, Basle, Berne, Geneva, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Lausanne, Locarno, Lugano, Montreux, Vevey, ete. 


Swiss Francs 40,000,000 
99 99 20,000,000 
* “ 384,500,000 
99 9 485 »700,000 


| WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE YOUR SWISS BANKING BUSINESS 
Personal Service and Information at the disposal of Tourists. — 
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Argentine N.E. ... 8, 
B.A. and Pacific + —— 70,441,300) 
B.A. Central ......... 42,600| 6,114 
B.A, Gt. Southern .. 19,000/111,765,000} + 11588000 
8,425} 6,782 
B.A. Western ........ 813,000}— 93,000} 37,281,000 
Central Argen see yee et 
tine .. 

Central U *£153,645|+ 52.734, 6,928,104] +1,596,028 
C. Urg. - — 
C. Urg. t.) 
C. Urg. (W. i Ext). 
Cordoba 3 $596,000) + 124,000} 23,725,000) +2,393,000 

ones .... $/36,970|+ 9, 
Entre Rios ......... 800}+ 2, 
G. Westn. of Brazil £5,800 
Leopoldina ........... Ms1675000) + 402 

£21,426/+ 7,05 05 

Lespeldine Termnl Shes 6,208,000}+ 360,000 
Paraguay Central 1147000 
Salvador .............. 6 
San Paulo ............ = 
United of Havana 4 











P 1 £ £ cn.” Th 
WAYS 0... .s.ce0e ee 36, + 696 12,600, + 1,169 
tian y 1,580} + 208) 34,868 + 405 


104) Ps. 14,208— 62, 840,732'~ 724,859 





1 
Gr. Southn. of Spain | 34 [Ai 


Mexican Railway ... | 18 {Ma May 7 ‘lh dials 15,000! 5,661,100, 4+ 929,500 
= 10 days. 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


Suez Canal ............ lis lape. 30 ad | 


71 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY "GROSS RECEIPTS 
1937 


seererats | 3 hr 2 


sdbuans & 700 40560014 5 80,600 












— 129,460 





325; $647,004;— 14,117 10,826,078] + 170,668 
eee $64,004 1 





80 £5,619) + 






Calcutta Tramways. | 18 16,61,809|+ 78,795 
Isle of Thanet Elec.. | 12 |Mar. 24 35,951/— 1,023 
Li . 5 |May 5 152,617|+ 8,798 





4,11,165|+ 14,040 





Receipts for Month | Receipts to Date 


a 
Company § |Ending | scrip- 
= tion 1937 | +o- 1937 | + or — 


+ 24 7,700|— 847 
— 18,251 1,552,081] + 42,007 
+ 41,300 4,036,300 + 80,600 


Samana and Santiago .. | 4 | Apr.30| Gross} £1,710 


Shanghai Electric ...... 4 30] Net | $353,846 
30,] Gross | £976,200 


ke 4 








Month of Compared 3 Months Compared 








— woo? “_ 1937 | yronths 1996 
$ $ $ $ 

Baltimore and Ohio...{ Sree" | '3'24a'000 | + 280x000 | “7-062,000 | +. 2'838;000 
as cabidcndictaiends Gross | 7,857,000 | + 1,400,000 | 21,370,000 | + 2,029,000 
Nett | 1,894,000 | + 740,000 | 4,195,000 | + 814,000 

New York Central ... Neth *aaee 000 z 08,000 12198000 . ry 
Pennsylvania Railroad Stee" | “G'a47/000 | +. si0e7,000 | 1ersoz-000 | + 2.884.000 
Southern Pacific ...... Neth Men 000 t aes Sueee +e 
Union Pacific ......... 13,623,000 z a —_—S + aaa 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


LL eee 


Company 


Breweries 
Brampton Brewery .......... 
Buchanan-—Dewar ...........- 
Charrington and Company 
Rowell (John) and Son ...... 

Financial, Land, etc. 
London County Properties... 
Mid-European Corporation.. 
Primitiva Holdings............ 
Tea Share Trust................ 
Warner Estate..............+-++ 

Gas 


Associated Gas, etc. ......... 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
Criterion Restaurants ...... 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Amal. Collieries (S. nee 
Niddrie and Benhar Coal... 
Pressed Steel Company ..... 
Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies 
Stewarts and Lloyds......... 


Motor Cycle and Aviation 
Phillips and Powis Aircraft 
Rubber 


Bandarapola Ceylon ......... 
Baru (Java) .....c.s.-ceseseee 
British Malay ............-..-++ 
Consolidated Malay ......... 
MIE accloscpeccdscoccares 
Kelani Valley ............-+.+++ 
one S (Malay) .............+. 


eee e ee eee eee eee eeeee 


SPE  Gonicéeantckaseveneanoen 


ping 
Brynymor Steamship ...... 
India General Navigation .. 
Shops and Stores 
Peacock’s Stores.............+. 


Tea 
Alliance of Ceylon............. 
Ederapolla of Ceylon ........ 
Highland of Ceylon .......... 
Imperial Ceylon ............-.+ 
Scottish Ceylon ............-.. 
Standard of Ceylon ......... 


Textile 
British Cotton and Wool ... 
Vantona Textiles ............ 
Trusts 
Alliance Investment ......... 
Consolidated Trust ........... 
Continental Union Trust ... 
English and International 
Industrial and General...... 
; Lake View Investment ...... 
London and Holyrood ...... 
London and Provincial ...... 
Third Scottish National...... 


bi Other Companies 

a Allied Newspapers............ 
British Match Corporation... 
Cale CRs BA scascasssccorssese 


RR a 


‘ Energen Foods ..........+.++. 
Ever (W. 8) (G, — 
Frith (W 
Goodlass, Wall, etc. ......... 
Gosct-Chremicate Holdings... 
ohnson (R.) and Nephew... 
kin Tiles (Burslem) ...... 
Mansfields ...........ss0s0+0+++ 
Mellowes and Company ..... 
Parkinson and Cowan......... 
g a Royal Sovereign Pencil ...... 
+ i Scottish Drapery Cpn. ...... 
¥ Siemens Brothers & Co... 
Smith’s Potato Crisps......... 
Telephone Manufacturing .. 
West (Allen) and Company. 


* gc eekne 


raley allah me 


ae SS 
ji arnt Spine ik im iret 
oa 

as 


(a) No comparable figures. 
(p) Also bonus of 2 per cent. free of income tax, absorbing £6,500. This will be taken from reserve fund, making reserve £176,000. 


Mar. 31 13,780 23,237 


Dec. 31 +e (s) 192,090 

Mar. 31 14,000 44,525 

Dec. 31 127. 299| 270,962 
36, 43 


Dec. 31 8,317 
Dec. 31 5,755 
Dec. 31 10,194 
Dec. 31 9,571 
Dec. 31 2,948 
Dec. 31 5,150 
Dec. 31 81,012 
Dec. 31 ,634 
Dec. 31 7,334 
Dec. 31 7,032 
Mar. 31 34,202 
Dec. 31 149,305 
Dec. 31 39,652 
Dec. 31 10,900 
Dec. 31 , 
Dec. 31 4,475 
Dec. 31 11,632 
Dec. 31 13,185 
Dec. 31 32,057 
Mar. 31 100,301 
Mar. 31 17,844 
Apr. 15 43,706 
Apr. 15 32,864 
Mar. 31 54,214 
Apr. 5 31,315 
Mar. 31 263,264 
Mar. 31 63,972 
Mar. 31 57,751 
Mar. 31 31,306 
Mar. 31 28, HYG 
Dec. 31 992, = 
Apr. 30 474, 
Mar. 31 38,501 (v) 111, 
Mar. 31 403 ,692 
Mar. 31 a 
Feb. 27 13,64 
Dec. 31 195,487 
Dec. 31 15,408 
Mar. 31 52,444 
Feb. 28 27,632 
Mar. 31 9,501 
Dec. 31 59,750 
Dec. 31 44,641 
Dec. 31 29,569 
Apr. 19 90,6 
Dec. 31 329,986 
Mar. 31 98,980 
Dec. 31 29,704 
Jan. 31 53,352 

























Net Profi Appropriation Corres 
After ve ee Sivkdead Period Lan’? 
Year | from | Peypent Avr |__—_—___Carried to a. 
Ending Last > : a Prefce. i eserve, Balance 
account| Debes- |, Deer Ordinary __|Deprecia-| Forwardl| Net Divi 
Interest Amount| Amount | Rate | 2. etc. Profit | den 
Mar. 31| 32,585} 33,855} 66,440) 5,500) 25,000} 10 32,940) 33,8341 (2 
Mar. 31 113,556] 1,009,370) 1,122,926) 246,992) 757,667) 25 118,267/| 866,692| 9 
Dec. 31 222,425) 833,862) 1,056,287/| 103,778) 327,442 14 232,317|| 805.712 3 
Mar. 31 29,347 21,146 50,493] 2,500 10,000; 10 29,493/| 10,177| 7 
Mar. 31 127,415) 392,470} 519,885); 28,655) 272,690 11 127,050]| 350,056) 1 
Mar. 31 86,987 50,639} 137,626)) 23,003 21,494 3 93,129)| 48,704) 3 
Apr. 30 119,831 78,646; 198,477)| 11,191 53,443 3 123,843)| 78,159] 3 
Mar. 31 2,805 7,349 10,154 00d 9,942 7} 212 8,019} 
Mar. 31 4,883 50,282 55,165) 18,750 19,500 6(p) 4,415)| 57,986 6(p) 
Mar. 31 1,590}  37,621| 39,211]] 15,198} 13,742 5 10,271]| 14,138) 5 


37,017 22,500} 10 13,517|| 27,999] 11; 

192,090]|... 114,000] 6 16,159|} (a) | (a) 

58,525 000] 15 23,525|| 29,357 10: 

308,381 4lé 91,837|| 181,252| Ni 
11,000} 20 


43,526)| 55,677; 2 
170,756 5 





Dr.51822 


11,113 6,000} 10 2,492 5 
9,513 6,000 3 3,420 Nil 
14,553 9,750] 2% 4,803 2 
11,931 7,500} 10 2,441 5 
7,309)) ... 2,200 5 4, 3 
7,175 420 2,800} 8 2,355 5 
90,085}... 78,690} 11} 11,395 4 
8,156 4,800 3 2,347 2 
27,430 6,629} 123 20,801 10 
13,250 5,500 23 6,750 9 
35,092/| 5,948 3,965} 8 3,179 Nil 
176,665|| 12,20 26,223} 4f 27,211 3¢ 
50,284/| 12,162 6.0001 8 17,122 8 
17,658]|__... 9,000 6 6,658 6 

168]... 2,088 6 833 1,247 2 
6,436)) ... 3,480} 6 1,28 1,669 6 
17,547]| 8,400} 7} 3,000] 6,147 6 
15,261] 1,276 9,190} 12 2,320} 2,475 124 
66,491|| ... 26,775} 22 6,000] 33,716 22 

147,214]}_ ... 51,611] 63 48,887| 47,716 §} 
18,636]| 10,539 = 2,000} 6,097 Nil 
75,147)| 20,552] 13,663 6 7,500] 33,432 ° 
32,864] 17,771) 12,536 s 2,563}... 6 
78,373|| 22,98 25,162) 5% 8,522) 21,704 5 
52,612]| 27,500 a a 650} 24,462 Nil 

390,928]) 60,498} 147,465) 11 112,900} 70,065 10 
98,850] 11,609] 39,406] 8} 10,000] 37,835 7} 
75,603]| 34,594 9,075} 2 20,934 If 
78,164]| 12,108] 12,009 4} 54,047 4 
52,620|| 17,250] 5,703] 24 24,667 I 

1,253,109]] 382,128] 147,423} 9 260,883 8 
524,304|| 22.325] 369,870} 78 57,109 - 
149,527], 24,171] 42.231] 30 29,615 

- 8,000] 20 595 = 
20,000} 382,051} 45 63,417 9 
14,851)... 7,915} 10 4,537 a 
269,972]| 95,565] 63,24 7 78,661 . 
15,409), 3,791 8,125} 6} 3,493 @) 
88,854]| 15,881] 18,000 24,973 ° 
48,244) 5,658} 12,413} 273 27,673 
11,916], 3,200] 3,000] 20 2,716 i 
59,750 2397, 18.875| 25 1,410 i 
yr 26,041)... en "6 

, 6,595} 16,231 7 
rege “si 43,875 Ky a : 

; 000} 183,750) 7 
142. 77.950| 27 43,978 107,549 (0, 
33,739 9, vs 
53,352 nr ‘ 37.352|| 33,295) Nil 





(x) Fourteen months. (s) Eight months. () Absorbed £54,179. 


¢ Free of income tax. 


(¥) Nine months. (ce) Ten months. 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


In view of the Coronation festivities and the approaching 
Whitsun holidays, business on the commodity markets was 
not very active this week, while the general trend of quotations 
was downwards. 

The market in non-ferrous metals was characterised by lack 
of interest among buyers, and quotations for copper, lead, 
spelter and tin all drifted downwards. Rumours of negotia- 
tions in New York with a view to re-introducing output restric- 
tions on copper failed to stem the decline in the price of this 
metal. Linseed oil and rubber were only slightly dearer than 
a week ago. Among textile raw materials, American cotton 
suffered a decline in price. The market in coal, on the other 
hand, remained firm, while the recent advance in quotations 
for iron and steel materials failed to check the pressure of 
demand. 

Raw sugar prices, exceptionally, rose sharply on the publica- 
tion of the terms of the export regulation scheme, negotiated 
at the Conference in London. Wheat prices tended to sag. 
Beef and mutton were steady, but bacon and butter were 
marked down a little. 

In the United States, too, the general trend of prices was 
downwards. Moody’s index of staple commodity prices 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) stood at 204-5 on Wednesday, 
May 12th, against 209-3 a week ago, 219-5 a month ago, and 
162:7 a year ago. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Export demand continues strong. Inquiries from the 
Continent extend to the end of the year. Prices are higher than for some 
years. The mining dispute has revived the immediate demand for house- 
hold coal. Requirements of all classes of industrial fuel are very heavy. 
Coke ovens are working to capacity. The price of large coke for Sheffield 
works and graded qualities for industrial use and central heating have 
risen by as much as 10s. per ton on last year’s price. Sized small 
coal is scarce, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Tyne coal and coke shipments, which 
are always an index to the North East coal trade, are now showing an 
improvement compared with last year, the increase to date being 57,000 
tons. During the last week there has been less inquiry from abroad, but 
the market retains full strength for all classes of coal. Northumberland 
steam collieries are fully stemmed and have little free coal for this year, 
whilst in Durham the insistent home trade can always absorb any surplus. 

GLASGOW.—Firm conditions continue in the Scottish coal market. 
Demand practically all round is brisk, and while some slight change in its 
direction results from the advance of the season there is little question of 
any surplus fuel to meet new ery. With the Baltic season now opening, 
shipping prospects remain bright, and there is no falling off in coastwise 
or Irish business. Industrial takings remain on an active scale, and here 
also the outlook is good. House coal tends to lag a little, but as yet 


producers have not found it necess. to encourage stocki 
seasonal lowering of prices. wid , Pe eae 
CARDIFF.—The market continues very firm for all classes of coal. 
The current rate e ppeetien is nearly 20 per cent. greater than in the 
Corresponding peri | last year, but it is unequal to the demand, and 
arrangements are being made for the resumption of work at pits which 
have been closed for several years. A comparative weak tonnage position 
reacted on shipments at the South Wales ports last week, but at 385,400 
tons they were still nearly 100,000 tons greater than a year ago. Foreign 
buyers are persuaded that the present improved position will be main- 
tained for some time and are entering extensively into contracts for 
deliveries over next year. Spot and prompt prices are largely contingent 
on current exigencies, but business over next year is being done at prices 
ranging from 4s. to 5s. per ton above the contracts arranged in 1936. 
Coke quotations are also very firm and supplies scarce. Patent fuel is 
a relatively quiet market and exports are lower than last year. 


IRON AND STEEL 


_ LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that quiet conditions have ruled in the iron and steel markets. 
In a number of cases, however, negotiations have been opened regarding 
contracts for delivery in the latter part of the year. The recent advance in 
steel prices does not seem to have had any effect upon the volume of business 
offering, but most of the makers are so well provided with work in all 
departments that they are unable to accept new orders except for delivery 
at distant dates. 

In the pig iron department the situation is dominated by the difficulty 
of obtaining supplies. In some districts more basic iron appears to be 
available, but the demand for hematite is well in excess of supplies. Un- 
certainty still exists with regard to the prices of English foundry iron which 
was not included in the recent movement, although quotations in Scotland 
were increased by 25s. per ton. An announcement of an advance in English 
districts, however, is expected shortly. 

Consumers of semi-finished steel are experiencing stringent market 
conditions. The British output of this material is being pressed to the 
utmost, and there has been some improvement in supplies from the Con- 
tinent. There are heavy arrears in deliveries to be made up. 

In the finished steel department pressure to obtain material is unrelaxed. 
Heavy quantities of steel are passing into consumption at the shipyards, 
and this situation is likely to prevail for a long time, as the number of 
orders for ships placed recently almost constitutes a record. Constructional 
and other engineers are also receiving important deliveries, whilst the 
general commercial demand for all classes of steel is undiminished. 


SHEFFIELD.—tThe Coronation celebrations and the approach of the 
Whitsuntide holiday have slowed down business this week. Buyers are 
quite ready to place substantial orders, but producers are so fully booked 
over the next month or longer that they are not in a position to add to 
their commitments on any scale. More business is offering in basic and 
acid steel billets than can be handled, and the full production of wire rods, 
stainless steel sheets, bars and strip is accounted for. It is difficult to secure 
acceptance of forward business in forge and foundry iron, the quotations 
for which are likely to undergo revision at an early date. Makers of bar 
iron are experiencing difficulties owing to the restricted supplies of pig iron, 
and there is no indication of early relief. Users are clamouring for supplies 
of heavy basic steel scrap for melting, and foundry cast iron and steelworks 
heavy cast iron are eagerly sought for. Merchants have very little for 
disposal, and are disinclined to sell any distance ahead. Prices generally 
are unchanged. 





(Continued from page 430) 
goodwill, etc., of 7,721 has been entirely written off, while {883,647 
has been used for P for the subsidiaries. A remarkable 
so, has been made 7 RESSED STEEL COMPANY, whose profits 
of £270,962 are almost per cent. higher. The 22} per cent. tax-free , 
dividend is the first paid, t 354 per cent. was earned for the wy 
: 1935, A 40) cent. dividend is being paid by AMALGAMATE 
OLLIERIES OF SOUTH AFRICA, whose first report discloses net 
carmings of £192,090. PHILLIPS AND POWIS AIRCRAFT have dis- 
appointed the market, as the 1935 loss of £20,236 has been increased to 
i : 586, Rubber results show no change in previous satisfactory trends : 
. PONG (MALAY), for instance, have earned £81,012 against £24,632. 
a reports in most cases indicate some im t. STANDARD 
capa show 4 goo ned ~ ee empanice, PRIMITIVA 
a . Among companies, 
_ DINGS and MID-EUROPEAN CORPORATION have made roughly 
oe profits as before, each company main its 3 per cent. 
IND ne Some of the trust results indicate a sh rate of 
‘DUSTRIAL AND GENERAL and LAKE VIEW INVESTME 
among the more important companies showing this trend. 
RAILWAYS 


pRUGUAY RAILWAYS.—Under the Scheme described in a note on 
page 413, woe nominal of existing issues is to receive new securities 


in the Central pany as indicated below Cen N d Ordin 
New First New Secon ary 
Central Existing Issues Stock Stock Shares 
Com: — 
§ per cent debenture stock ............ 4 & h 
cent. “Western Ex 

g ts. abies Soke cee 20 iz 2 
Preference shares “eestor, ve 100 
periinary stock piatdialovaaed a ene ves 40 

tem Company :— 

Debenture stock ......ccsssseecececsssecere 27 60 40 
Preference shares... a “on 100 
Nortnary, sh fees heen “tak i ne 60 
Debenture stock .......ccceccscccseseceeees £12} 40 40 
yordinary shares Seeaetee dst A. sag is 60 
orth Eastern Company :— 

Greference shares Grades See ey 30 50 
Wa CUE Scistcsiicchsncdiscccenes . 10 80 50 
estern Company :— 

Ordinary shares Pe eeererecoeceeeeoeseecesee eee eee 60 

(Other than “those securing 


Western Extension ” debs.) 


a 8 MISCELLANEOUS 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND RAILWAYS.—Profits for 
1936, £508,384, against £364,804. To reserves: general, £50,000; dividend 
equalisation, £100,000. Final dividend of 2} per cent., also 2} per cent. 
bonus, makin St per cent., against 6 per cent. Carry forward £128,937, 
compared with £120,565. It is proposed to convert the preference and 
ordinary shares into stock. 

BRITISH COTTON AND WOOL DYERS.—Net profit for year to 
March 31, 1937, £100,301 against £100,325. To depreciation fund £35,000 
against £25,000. Ordinary dividend maintained at 6} per cent. To 
obsolescence fund £13,887 against £18,395, Carry forward £47,716. 


GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD INDUSTRIES, LTD.—Profit for 
1936 £365,493 against £249,006 for 1935. Ordinary dividend raised from 
6 per cent. to Tver cent. To reserve £92,808 against £50,000, Carry 
forward increased from £74,485, 


AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN INVESTMENT COMPANY.— 
Profits for 1936 eee against £680,972 for 1935. Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 1 r cent. To depreciation £187,164 against £68,147. 
To reserve £150, against £100,000. Carry forward increased from 
£83,952 to £89,162. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOWNSHIPS, MINING AND FINANCE.— 
Profits for 1936 £444,356 compared with £222,786 for 1935. Profit on 
sale of farms rose from £35,204 to £126,354, and on share transactions 
from £112,368 to £264,924. Ordinary dividend raised from 10 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. To reserve {37,443 against £125,000. Carry forward 


increased from £132,974 to £240,000. 


E. K. COLE, LTD— heeding pat for ten months to March 31, 1937, 

113,527, comparing with £207,842 for year to March 31, 1936, To 
caution, "540, against £22,817. To general reserve, £25,000, 
against £50,000. To employees’ fund, £5,000, as before. To income tax 
reserve, nil, against £27,000. Ordinary dividend, 30 per cent. for ten 
months, equal to 36 per cent. per annum, compared with 40 per cent. 
Carry forward reduced from £38,501 to £29,615. 


BREEDON AND CLOUD HILL LIME WORKS, LTD.—Record 
rofit during the year ended January 31, 1937, of over £9,000 more than 
fast year. Share capital was increased from 85,000 to £100,000 by issue 
of a further 40,000 participating 5s. p ordinary at 7s. 6d. Bank 
overdraft reduced Sen 114,694 to £6,447. Sundry debtors, £32,516 


against £27,542. 

BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION.—Net revenue for year to 
April 30, 1937, after administration and other expenses was £474,129, 
compared with £463,942, Total ordinary dividend is maintained at 74 per 
cent., less tax. A sum of £15,000 is placed to reserve against depreciation 
of Government securities and a further £60,000 written off goodwill. 
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MIDDLESBROUGH.—Users of hematite pig iron and steel are 
prepared to follow the recent rise in prices, and, whilst they are anxious to 
cover their uirements for some time ahead, makers, who are having 
difficulty in fulhilling their current obligations, are not too keen to ans 
their commitments yet. There is only one furnace producing Clevelan 
foundry pig iron in this area, the production of which, after supplying 
maker’s own requirements, is rationed to consumers. Business = 
forward delivery is held up as no official announcement has been made 
regarding the new price of this grade of iron. The demand for East Coast 
mixed numbers hematite is very strong and makers have no difficulty in 
securing the new price of 122s, 6d. per ton, delivered locally. Steel produc- 
tion continues to increase where possible, but is not yet sufficient to satisfy 
all demands. : ae 

Further shipbuilding orders continue to be received and one local yar 
has secured the contract for two big oil tankers. The increased production 
of blast-furnace coke is readily absorbed and producers report a good 
demand at 35s. per ton, delivered at the furnaces. Scrap prices are un- 
altered with supplies not too freely available. Imports of foreign ore 
into the Tees continue to be well maintained, the quantity for the first 
11 days of May being 56,487 tons, against 73,000 tons during the first 10 
days of April. 


GLASGOW.—There is a definite improvement in the tonnage of semis 
available for re-rollers this week, deliveries of several shipments of 
Continental material having been made. There is still a marked shortage, 
however, for stocks have been exhausted at all works. At the steel-making 
plants the situation is unchanged. Plants are running to capacity, but are 
still unable to meet the demands made on them. In no branch of the 
industry has the recent rise in prices affected demand. At the Clyde ship- 
yards employment is increasing as work advances on the recently placed 
contracts. Many yards are exceedingly busy. There are a large number of 
tenders out at the moment and further contracts are expected despite 
increased costs. 


CARDIFF .—For purely domestic reasons a few of the tinplate mills 
are idle this week, but generally speaking the industry is quite active, 
with current production at 73-31 per cent. of capacity. ipments at 
Swansea last week totalled 10,345 tons, compared with 5,457 tons in the 
corresponding week last year, and stocks in warehouse and in vans were 
at the relatively low figure of 3,687 tons, against 5,657 tons a year ago. 
Prices are oane at from 24s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. per basis box f.o.b., while 
quotations for sheets and steel bars are also unchanged at their recently 
increased figures. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—Despite the reserve of consumers and holiday influences, 
prices are slightly firmer this week. The market was impressed by a 
sharp drop in home warehouse stocks last week. . 

Consumption of copper in this country rose from 60,000 tons in the first 
quarter of 1936 to 69,000 in the same period of this year according to 
the British Metal Corporation. Since this improvement in consumption was 
probably maintained until the middle of May, British consumers are likely 
to be short of supplies following the recent interruption of buying. Mean- 
while, in the United States the market remains dull. , 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 2,050 tons on Monday, against 
2,900 tons last week; 1,800 tons on Tuesday, against 2,100 tons last week ; 
nil tons on Wednesday, against 2,600 tons last week. Domestic spot was 
quoted at 13-9/} cents per lb. in New York on Wednesday, against 
14-02} cents a week ago and 15-12} cents a month ago. Tuesday’s 
official closing price for standard cash in London was R 15s. to {61 
per ton, compared with {£59 10s. to £59 15s. a week ago. Stocks of refined 
copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 14,188 tons, 
showed a decrease of 4,581 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 2,787 
tons, were 280 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Absence of buying support and a certain 
amount of hedge selling were responsible for a slightly easier tone in both 
lead and spelter. It is anticipated in market circles that more Spanish 
lead will be available shortly, or at least that the Spanish Government will 

ay some of its creditors with lead. Meanwhile, stocks of spelter in the 

nited States fell by 4,272 to 13,911 short tons in April. The latter figure 
represents only about one week’s requirements; but since American 
Consumers are well stocked the actual position is less tight than might be 
supposed from the statistics alone. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 1,100 tons on Monday, 
against 2,400 tons last week; 900 tons on Tuesday, against 1,000 tons 
last week; nil tons on Wednesday, against 850 tons last week. The New 
York quotation on Wednesday was 6-00 cents per Ib., against 6-00 cents 
a week ago and 6-00 cents a month ago. The official closing quotation 
in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month was 
£23 10s. per ton, compared with 17s. 6d, last week. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange: 1,450 tons on Monday, 
against 2,000 tons last week; 1,300 tons on Tuesday, against 600 tons last 
week; nil tons on Wednesday, against 1,300 tons last week. Wednesday's 
a in East St. Louis was 6-75 cents per Ib., against 6-75 cents 

e week before and 7-00 cents a month earlier. Tuesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for “‘ good ordinary brands " for shipment during the 
current month was {22 13s, 9d. per ton, against £23s. last week, 


. b pee Pc ge were ww a featureless a out- 
ook appears promising a resumption of n uying w rob- 
ably be followed by a price rise. It is reported that agreement os etn 
reached between the ivian Government and the country’s tin producers 
whereby tin production will be immediately increased; this agreement 
monte augesr So sete to She quustion of fostign enibenge. In view of 
the fact t Bolivian producers are handicapped by shortage of labour 
and water, however, the importance of this agreement from the point of 
view of tin supplies should not be over-emphasised. 

of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 275 tons on Monday, 
against 325 tons last week; 200 tons on Tuesday, against 325 tons last 
t 350 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 54-75 cents Ib., against 55-37} cents a 
week and 60-87} cents a month ago. Tuesday’s official closing quota- 
tion in on for standard cash was {247 15s. to £248 ton, compared 
with £249 to £249 10s. a week ago. Stocks of tin in on Liverpool 
at the end of last week totalled 1,631 tons, a decrease of 150 tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 

See TEE ee ne nin Sez hums Adiioety ate equi uoted 
real eon bp al set meteen rere poy beg penal ae = Nickel, 
cn Gata Gn ana thn tee per ton. ver, 
on the spot, was quoted at £15 12s. to £15 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 lb., the 
same as last week. antimony was quoted at {73 to 4 per ton, 
ex warehouse, as against {75 last week. Chinese wolfram for “ ay-June 

t — at 56s. to 58s. per unit, c.i.f., compared with 55s. 
to 57s. last Refined platinum was quoted on Tuesday at {11 5s. an 
ounce, as against {11 15s. last week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—Business has not shown ex 
numerous buyers have again been inclined to act with cauti 
their good order lists, —— and manufacturers have been in ., 
to resist low offers. Rather wider fluctuations have occurred Position 
cotton prices. More attention is now being paid to the weather iN raw 


Pansion, 


from the American belt. Cables indicate beneficial rains in Teun 
the extent of the increase in acreage remains uncertain, According 
some authorities, the labour question in the belt Ing to 


may hav 

on production. Y Have some effect 

In the American yarn market, the scarcity of certain counts 
qualities tends to become more acute. During the last few days | and 
have been paid for the quick delivery of ring beams which show a 
stantial increase in profit margins since a month ago. Fresh “oe 
however, has not been important. In Egyptian yarns buying has ~ 

atchy. 
P Some manufacturers of piece-goods have experienced a larger inquir 
and in one or two directions there have been more serious attempts ; 
transactions, but turnover has been limited. Customers abroad an 
undoubtedly refusing to pay practically the same prices for Lancashin 
goods as when American cotton in Liverpool was around 84d. per Ib, There 
is some irregularity in the engagements of ae but most maker 
are very well sold. Moderate scattered sales have been booked for export 
and the home trade, but most manufacturers have not sold current 
production. 


COTTON PRICES 

















1937 Comepentig 

April | April | May | May |... | __ 

P| es | S| 108 | 

@alajsitatstatala 

Raw Cotton—Mid. American ......... perib.| 7°50 | 7:38 | 7-41 | 7-30 | 6.54 | 6 5 
w Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 

Egyptian ..........s.cccsesees per Ib. }12-02 |11-65 |11-32 (11-35 | 8 35; 9.97 

Yarne—32's twist ............ecse00ees perlb. | 14 14 144] 14k} 0 | Vy 

@ 40's Welt ..........c.seccecees per Ib. 20 2ot 13¢ ] 13h) wd} 1H 

» 60's twist (Egyptian) ...... per Ib, 20 20 | wt | 154 

$2-in. Prin’ 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’s and |s. d./ s. a.|s d.js. d's diia4 

50’s...... _™ enecevacagsons ; wd ae siasowvoes 1 0/21 O 20 10$:20 9 17 7 17 9 

96-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19, 32’s 

40'S... eeeeeeseereseeeesees eae seveees -” il - 8 bs : - 5 239% 0 

88-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 16, 10 Ib. ...... ll 8} 11 6 10 5 10 0 

39-n. ditto, 37} yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib. ...... 10 8 |10 8 10 7/10 6 93.99 











LANCASHIRE AND THE BUDGET.—Since the Budget was 
introduced an expert Committee of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
has investigated the N.D.C. proposals. This week a letter has been sent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer conveying the Chamber's views on 
the National Defence Contribution proposals. Sir Edward Rhodes, the 
President of the Chamber, in his communication, says: ‘‘ The Manchester 
Chamber associated itself unequivocally with the principle that part of 
the financial burden occasioned by!the programme of re-armament which 
circumstances have rendered necessary for this country, should be bome 
by a tax on the profits of trade and industry.” The letter continues: “It 
appears to us, however, that this principle could better be carried into 
effect by a tax on trading profits in general, rather than by an attempt 
to isolate increased profits after the precedent of the Excess Profits Duty, 
with all its complexities and inequities.”” The National Defence Contr: 
bution proposals have also been considered by the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations. In an official statement it was announced 
that the Federation is of opinion that the money required could have been 
found in some other way and it has requested the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider alternative methods of obtaining the desired 
revenue which will be more equitable. 


WOOL.—Bradford.—The third series of Colonial sales came toa close 
after only eight selling days. The home trade was credited with pode 
29,500 bales and the Continent 26,000 bales, while 13,000 bales were a 
forward. The slight setback in prices led to more withdrawal 
seemed likely, largely because of the rather high selling limits fixed )) 
owners. The final results left merinos on about the same level of Pt 
as at the close of the March series, while crossbreds were wet was 
74 per cent. higher. The reception of the crossbred slipes on oiler We 
a little disappointing, largely due to the spirit of reserve that has come the 
the woollen end of the textile trade. erally ne however, 
auctions were good and a spirit of confidence prevailed. __ ‘ficant that 

Turning to conditions in manufacturing centres, it 1s 5 Oe industt? 
a spirit of hesitancy and caution has spread throughout the — a aae 
of the West Riding, and markets here are very slack. It wee or buying 
for the time being prices have touched the peak, and instead © holding 
further on forward account, both spinners and manufacturers en devel 
their hand, preferring to work off old contracts and await furt yw 
ments. The statistical position of raw wool is sound, - as 
Coronation the industry has been marking time and markets ‘aout it is 
a quiet and unresponsive attitude. Prices are fairly steady, below the 
possible to buy both merino and crossbred tops at a fraction 
recent highest point. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


‘ 1 un 
WHEAT.—The Coronation holiday and the approaching Tome 
recess had a restrictive effect on business. This factor, coup 1 fr an 
what bearish crop reports from North America, was respons 
easier tone this week. Chi at 122 
On Wednesday last, “May” futures were quoted in oi cents 2 
cents per bushel; against 129} cents the week before an en Mat 
month ago. Quotations in don, Monday : No, 1 Lape rn 
toba, ex ship, 51s. 9d. per 496 Ibs., as against 51s. 9d. “er “sh Bas. 643 
No. 2 Northern Manitoba, ex ship, 51s., as against 51s. 3d. 
week ago. : ymeats) 
FLOUR.—Monday’s London quotations (excluding 9% ana 
were : Straight run, delivered Home Counties, 42s. per “sinst 425. # 
42s, Gd. a week ago; delivered inner London, = a» 30s. to 406. gs 
wee o. tents, ex store, +, as oo to 
week a Aaseniien on store, 33s, 9d. to 34s. 9d., as against 34s 
week ago. M : 
BARLEY .—Quotations 448 Ibs. in London on week 26°) 
“ English feed,” at farm, 35s. to 36s., as against 35s. to fast wee 
“English malting,” at farm, 38s. to 46s., against SEs. to fn week 06° 
Californian eoek’ ca dite We to 55s., as against 53s. 
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esday, “ May” futures were quoted at 45§ cents. 
OATS Weagainst 49} cents a week ago and 50 cents last month. 
bushel | in London, Monday : - ” at farm, 25s. to 27s. 
otatiOrbs., as against 26s. to 27s, a week ago; “ English White,” at 
p Se Be s., as against 26s. ‘to 27s. a week ago; mixed Canadian 


; aan landed, 26s. per 320 Ibs., as against 25s. 6d. a week 





MAIZE.—“ May ” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 125} cents 
bushel in Chicago, against 1324 cents a week ago and 1264 cents last 
th, Quotations in London, onday : “ Plate,” landed 28s. 3d. per 

ents, as against 27s. 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,” ex ship, 27s, 3d., as 

ast 268, 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,” April (new), 27s., as against 27s, a 


eek ago. 
ICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows 
sation for selected weeks in 1935-37 :— 



























an. 2, | Dec. $1, | May 13, | Dec. 30,| May 5, | May 12 
Nearest FUTURE | 13s 1935} 1996'| 1996 '| 1997’ | 1997” 
_ 1, Manitoba) 

ea ee er 823 844 78 129 1333 (a) 
Cents per 60 i. o osg | 1014 | 93 | 135% | 1293 | 1223 


(a) Market closed. 

isible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 72,230,000 bushels, 
The 05,675,000 \pushels last week, and 109,107,000 bushels in the 
rresponding week last year. 
SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
ble gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
1933-34 to 1936-37 :— 




























| s9s0-10 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 | 1936-1937 


whea 
1 week to May 8......s000e08 eocccece 





The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
verage price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the corres- 
onding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 :— 


Quantitizs So_p Averacg Pricz Per cwr. 


Wheat Barley | Oats 
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OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—The market has been somewhat irregular this week. The 
biacial quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) which formed the basis for 
ings on the London Provision Exchange this week were: English, 
- to 96s.; Canadian, 87s.; Danish, 95s.; against 92s. to 96s., 87s., 
- 9s. last week. Arrivals in London last week included: Danish, 
4,497 bales; Canadian, 7,432; Dutch, 2,886; Lithuanian, 1,503; and 
lish, 3,020; as against 15,111, 6,956, 3,064, 1,300 and 3,474 bales, 
‘spectively, in the previous week. 


BUTTER.—Prices again eased on a quiet demand. Quotations (per 

Wt.) on the London Provision Exchange oa Monday were: New Zealand, 

ma salted, 103s. ; Australian, choicest salted, 102s. to 103s. ; Danish, 110s. ; 
mpared with 104s., 103s., and 110s. to 112s. respectively a week ago. 


CHEESE.—The market has again had a firm tone. Quotations (per 

han the London Provision Exchange on Monday were as follows : 
PN » finest farmers, 89s. to 965, ; Canadian, finest coloured, 76s. to 78s. ; 

i 70. Zealand, finest coloured, 71s.; against 89s. to 96s., 76s. to 78s., 
d 70s., respectively, a week ago. 


ee COA—A further drop in prices has occurred this week. The spot 
caine in New York on Wednesday was 8 cents per Ib., as against 
new ener Jb. last week. In London, on Tuesday last, good fermented 
catiner? Accra, “ May-June,” was quoted at 3és, per 50 kilos., c.i.f. 
Pm against 40s. 6d. a week ago. Last week’s movements of cocoa 
~ umption “& = follows ; Landed, ee? bags; drvered, ion home 
sainst 163,814 bags ten — 2 bags; stocks, 1 bags, 


COFFEE.—The London spot market was quiet, but New York prices 
Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted 
9 ew York, as compared with 9 cents per Ib. last 
last week cents per Ib. a mon ‘i iocamente of coffee in London 
onsum — as follows: Brazilian, landed, 39 cwt.; delivered, for home 
a year pt 121 cwt.; exports, nil; stocks, 1,972 cwt., against 11,415 
iclivereae> Central and other South American: Landed, 5,102 cwt.; 
116,629 oar home consumption, 1,422 ewt.; exported, 658 cwt.; stocks, 
delivered Pd — — — Other kinds ag ye ge we di 
| " umption, 3, + ewt.; stocks, 
23,16] Cwt., against 180,915 last year, nat aT P 


EGGS —Prices , 
field, on 7 Were about unchanged in a quiet market. At Smith- 
alised guitgday, English (ordinary packing Grade I, about 15-15} Ib.) 
hile Danish {155 fe) visgPete 120, against 9s, Sd. to’9s. 9d. last week: 
last week ('5# Ib.) made 8s. 6d. to 8s. 9d., as against 8s. 9d. to 9s. 


FR — 
ruins, Dusiness at Covent Garden has been active, states The 


Prices generally maintain a satisfactory level. The 
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demand for apples continues active, but with very heavy imports, prices 
are generally a point easier. Pears remain a consistent trade and quotations 
show little variation. Large quantities of grapes are disposed of without 
difficulty and hes meet a steady sale. English forced strawberries 
are steady at 6s. to 12s. per lb. Large arrivals of French and Italian 
cherries are showing better form and meeting a fair sale at the rather 
lower prices now ruling. Moderate es of Spanish apricots sell at 
6s. to 10s. per crate. Reliable parcels o oranges are inquired for, but are 
somewhat scarce; plentiful supplies of grape fruit meet a better sale, 
while lemons remain short and Seer, 


MEAT.—A fair business was transacted at Smithfield and prices are 
about unchanged. On Tuesday last, Argentine chilled hindquarters were 
quoted at 3s. 10d. to 4s. 3d. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 3s. 10d. to 4s. 2d. 
a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 4s. per 8 lbs., 
— 3s. 4d. to 4s. a week ago. According to the Smithfield Market 
official ~—— supplies during last week amounted to 9,318 tons, an 
increase of 812 tons on the corresponding week last year. 


PEPPER.—On Tuesday, Singapore white Muntok, spot, was quoted 
at 6d. per Ib. in bond, against 6d. per Ib. a week earlier, Black Lampong, 
spot, in bond, was quoted at 3d. per Ib. sellers, compared with 3d. per Ib. 
last week. Movements of pepper in London last week were as follows : 
Black, landed, 29 tons; delivered, 1 ton; stocks, 1,868, against 1,717 last 
year. White, landed, 89 tons; delivered, 57 tons; stocks, 11,936, com- 
pared with 12,344 a year ago. 


RICE.—The spot price of Burma No. 2, cleaned, was 10s. per cwt. 
ex warehouse, on Tuesday, as compared with 10s. per cwt. a week ago. 
“* May-June,” in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted at 9s. per 
cwt., against 9s. last week. Movements in London last week were as 
follows : Landed, 72 tons; delivered, 56 tons; stocks, 1,070 tons, against 
1,216 a year ago. 


SUGAR.—Raw sugar was a rather firmer market in London, but 
New York quotations were unchanged. The New York spot quotation 
was 3-45 cents on Wednesday, as compared with 3-45 cents per Ib. last 
week and 3-45 cents per lb. a month ago. Tuesday’s sales of raw sugar 
in London included “ August” delivery at 6s. 5}d., against 6s. 2}d. to 
6s, 3d. a week ago. Movements of raw sugar in public warehouses in 
London and Live 1 last week were as follows: Imports, 28,393 tons, 
against 13,431 in the previous week and 6,591 in the same week of 1936; 
deliveries, 30,039 tons, against 19,305 and 17,669 tons, respectively; 
stocks, 181,624 tons, against 183,270 and 193,415 tons, respectively. 


TEA.—tThe following table shows the average prices (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks : 














| | 

Week ended “Gada | nda Ceylon | Java | Sumatra Africa | Total 

a. d. d. d, d. d. 

May 7, 1936 ...... 12-79 14-09 15-67 11-02 10-54 11-69 13-55 
Apr. 8, 1937 ...... 14-99 16-03 17-67 15-64 13-26 14-22 15-65 
ABS. TG, we — ecesas 14-82 15-83 17-66 14-15 12-94 13-83 15-47 
Ame. Thy we. cesese 14-79 16-38 17-36 14-81 13-08 13-98 15-68 
ABC FB, 49 | cvcces 15-04 16-37 17-35 13-68 12-73 14-18 15-68 
May ee 15-26 16°15 17-28 14-52 13-23 14-31 15-80 


At this week’s public auctions in Mincing Lane, 31,963 pooinee of 
Indian and 20,721 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. Prices of 
Indian sorts advanced on a strong demand. Ceylon teas up to Is. 3d. per 
lb. were also dearer; medium and fine broken Orange Pekoes were irregular 
and usually easier. Leaf grades, however, were dearer. 


VEGETABLES.—Increasing supplies of tomatoes are now reaching 
Covent Garden, according to The Fruttgrower, and prices are conse- 
quently declining. Cucumbers and asparagus are also more plentiful, 
but demand is good and prices show little variation, House-grown beans 
are available in fair quantities and green peas are easier. Plentiful supplies 
of greenstuff are offered at lower rates, but Egyptian onions are doing a 
little better. Rhubarb is going out fairly well, but parsnips, carrots and 
turnips are a slow trade. New potatoes are a more active trade and Scilly 
Isles supplies are now arriving. The latter have been making 2d. to 4d. 
per Ib. while Mataro are quoted at 26s. to 27s. per cwt. Meanwhile, old 
potatoes remain in demand at the various London markets at steady 
prices. On Tuesday, best siltland King Edward made 10s. to Ils. per 
cwt. at the Borough, the same as a week earlier. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—There is little disposition to 
trade and quiet conditions rule in most sections. Crushers of linseed, both 
here and elsewhere, are well supplied and have exhibited only desultory 
interest. But shippers in Argentina and India, fortified by a strong statistical 
position, have evinced little pressure to sell and the market is fairly 
steady. For Calcutta May—June loading {14 12s. 6d. per ton has been paid 
and Plate on passage to Hall has commanded over { ates ton, plus duty. 
Shipments from the River Plate last week were 21, tons, the lowest 
figure for some weeks, bringing the total since January Ist up to 946,000 
tons or rather more than two thirds of this season's estimated exportable 
surplus. The quantity afloat for Europe has now been reduced by 
substantial arrivals to 104,400 tons (including 14,100 tons from India) 
and that for the United States and Canada to 96,600 tons. America has 
made heavy demands upon the Plate crop this year. The extent of future 
purchases depends on the size of the domestic crop, the outlook for which 
is regarded as favourable. 

Linseed oil made a good recovery from the recent set-back, but eased 
off again leaving a net gain of 20s. per ton from the lowest. Easier conditions 
are ruling in cottonseed after paid for black Egyptian May-June 
loading. Demand for cotton oil, however, is only moderate, and prices 
remain without quotable change. The trade in oilcakes has fallen off with 
the coming of open weather. 


RUBBER.—The market has had a firmer tone this week, and prices 
have recovered part of their recent fall. The spot price in New York on 
Wednesday was 21 cents per lb., compared with 21? cents per lb. a week 
ago and cents a month ago. Tuesday’s official buyers’ price for 
standard rib smoked sheet on the spot in London was 10d. per Ib., 
as against 10 4d. on the corresponding day last week. In forward positions, 
business has done at 10}. for ‘‘ June ” shipment, as against 10d. a 
week ago, Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 
47,757 tons, against 48,687 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted 


to'136,716 tons. 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


THE ECONOMIST 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, May 1ith. 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 





CEREALS AND MEAT POTATOES— s. d. «8. a. 

GRAIN, Erc.— English King Edward 
Wheat— ad «. a, percwt. 10 0 11 0 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. si 0 SPICES— 

Eng. or. oe aut 9 10 Pepper, per Ib.— 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. ... ° : eens deeslatbass : : 
Maize, La Pia "landed Cinnamon—-Ist sort, * per Ib. 0 8 

~— Sibininpnat 28 3 a perib. © 10} 
Piour, Lon. stan. ex mill, inger—per cwt.— 

b dpeboenapaswsgocoesne 40 3 African .osc.cccoveseee-, 65 0 
Rice,No.2 Burma,percwt. 9 0 Jemeica, ent. to good Gf 8 % ¢ 
~ Nutmegs, 65's. ..csco-s-oese. 0 11 

long sides dete 4 5 2 SUGAR— 
Argentine chilled hinds 310 4 3 (ety, 11/8 ewt.) 
— za se eid. LU Kt 6 7} 
N S ee OE 6D I, 17 6 19 0 
Lamb, 8 ibs.— 
NZ. frozen akidleiigeies 46 54 
Pork, English, per S lbs. 5 2 5 10 
7 
OTHER FOODS ‘ 
ath. cwt. 90 0 96 0 aa 
Te 90 0 98 0 
Danish..........+000++++0+ - 85 0 
Dutch .....0eccecceeeees a 0 14 
HAMS— 1 4} 
senannaijnenatutans - 94 0 97 0 . 2 
United States ..........+- 92 0 95 0 2 0} 
BUTTER— 
Australian ............ -- 102 0 103 S:°9 
New Zealand .......... . 103 0 1 6} 
eooecoveceovesccoce - 110 0 2 1 
CHEESE— 2 
eooses percwt. 76 0 78 
New Zealand ......... wit © 
Cheddars ...... 0 9 0 
DUB cccoccccescocccsceces 42 0 51 0 
cocoa— 
to fine ......... 8 2 ¢ 
1/8; foreign, 14) wt} Rhodesian leaf ............ 08 110 

ascednuse percwt. 40 0 41 0 Nyasaland leaf ............ 0 7 1 4 

vihinsemnacaditingues 78 0 82 0 Os cm +89)..4..6 

ee earl cand 67 0 80 East Indian leaf.,.......... 0 7 110 

_ a strips ......... 0618 

oe, anes 14/- cwt.) 
Santos supr. c. & f. cwt. 52 0 TEXTILES 
bian, good ......... 56 0 64 0 COTTON— : 
Costa Rica, med. to good 64 0 86 0 Mid-American...... perlb. 7-30 
East Indian ,, » » 68 0 88 0 Sakellaridis, f.gf. ......... 11-35 
Kenya, medium.......... - 58 0 72 0 Voom, oo twist ......... 14h 
RGCS - "s twist.......... 2 
English ......... perri20 93 99 — s £{ &. 
SRR ncccieseouenetionges 86 8 9 Livonian ZK ...... per ton & 0 86 0 
FRUIT—Orenges— Pernau HD.......0.+0-++0+s 87 0 
Valencia......... §cases 12 0 19 0 Slanetz Medium Istsort 94 0 96 0 
FOMR....<-crccccrces boxes 12 0 15 0 ae: oni 
Lemons, Malaga ... cases at talian 
ic Sicilian ...boxes 18 0 23 0 Manilla, May- jay “je 35 10 
Apples : Amer. (var.) bris. coo TURES Ccccccotenetes 26 0 29 0 
® (var.) sais i 
Australian ....... » 98 0 6 O ative ist mks ... per ton 
Valnacie, c.i.f. HARB. ounse 
CASE ceceeeeee ose ~JUME novoerreccecese 1/1 
Egyptian, bags ......... 60 6 6 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 
Grapes, Almeria, barrels ete May-June ............... £21/7.6 
Grapefruit, Jaffa ......... 7 0 ll SILK— sd s. 4. 
Amer. ......... in Canton ........... perib, 6 0 8 6 
Dee ccgtencseconcasecerse $86 4686 
Irish finest bladders... 72 09 8 O NEED. pcnineninaccicnaiiene 8 0 89 
BA epecopceuns percwt. 64 0 65 6 talian—taw, fr. Milan 8 6 10 0 
¢ These prices are for rue: oil for inland consumption—other than for 





Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest 
Chicago, per bushel ...... 
= nearest future, Chicago, 


Gum nearest fu 
~ ture, Chicago, 


SSCS ESET ESE SESESESOSEEES 


R nearest fu 
ye, near ture, Chicago, 


POST SO SSO SSEHESS SSE SEESEEEES 


ie nearest future, Chicago, 


SOCCOSSOSESESOSESSOTESELOSE 


Cote, Rio No.7 cash, per Ib. ... 
Santos No. 4, per Ib. 


Cocoa, Accra, nearest “future, 


+ POS Ce HOSS SEF EES ORES ET OBCCCECeS 


lish Southdown, greasy, Ib. 19 
a Lincoln hog, washed = sqeue 
- sed. super cmbg. ......... = 
S.W. greasy, super Pow cocteeees 
N.Z., grsy., 50-56 ..ceceeee 19 
. 40-44 ......... 16 
erinos 70's AVETAZE.........c00e00ee - 40} 
o 's teens soteebeneas 38 
Crossbred 48'S  ....ses-seeees dececcccstiane 25} 
@ GHD ccoreccccccccccesosccecosce 25 
MINERALS 
COAL— s. ad. 8s. d. 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 22 6 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. 


ED * enncecensontnbnece 
Sheffield, best house, at 


ne 


heets (strong) ......... 95 0/0 
tandard 


Lead, Eng. pig... per ton 25°0/0 25/10/0 

Soft 2376 23100 

socncee EEE 1s 9 23 0/0 
ingots ..... .248 | 

Standard cash ......... 247, 13, ° 248 0/0 


Se 


CHEMICALS— a. 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ‘i 0 
Nitric 0 2% 


Fee e newt eeeeerereoee 


eeeeweeeeeeeens 


See eeeeneeeenee 


Bs aon” =>e2* 


F 
oF 
12 
55 
Seo s~Ban ~-co-e 


8 
. 
Nitrate of soda .. ei 7 
Potash—Chlorate, net .. : 
0 

5 


‘te 
‘champe’ cod cietined ca lee each) or 
—_— 


4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton 
Los @ Sees nee er oer ton 
COPRA— 
S.D Straits c.i.f., per ton {7is; 0 
DRUGS— 


Camphor— . 4d. 8.4. 
ove 4 
eosese perib, 6 9 7 0 


perlb. O 7} 0 8 
West Indian ........0. 05 O 5} 


UNITED STATES 


New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


May 13, — 14, May 5, 
1936 1937 1937 
Cents Cents Cents 
93 137} 129} 


624 1264 1323 
26 505 495 
53} 1153 1124 
(a) 78} 77 
6} 9 9 
ry 11 11y 
5:16 9-69 8-40 


Moy! 13, 


Cape........ccesercees He : 
and eeee too. 7 0 
asiaruaee #1 
Best heavy ox and Ons 
Beat COW ....cecercsnsesee 0 
Best calf 2.00.0... ~ 0 i i 
INDIGO— 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 
FAME 0. ee ceecee perlb. 68 @ 4 
LEATHER— 
Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— 

DOE DD. cchccessoteneiis 163 
Bark Tanned Sole ....., 9 63 
Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 9 | 

Do. Eng.orWS do. 1 9 l 

Bellies from DS do, 9 30 

Do. .or WS do. 07 4 
RoEng cat miso, 8} 
Aust.Bends Avg. 7/1Ib. 1 ¢ ; 

VEGETABLE OILS— 

Linseed, naked, p. ton net feat 
Rape, a seseseve — 87/0/0 
Cotton-seed, crude......... 90/00 
Coconut, crude ......... ow 2626 
Pelee cossoarsonseeanesen - 21/176 

Cn cocnensesesnecota oe «=O 7/8 
La Plata, p ton, Apr 13-26 
Calcutta—per ton ...... 14/168 


s 4 
Turpentine, per cwt....... 40 0 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS~ 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, 


Amer. 
bri. anne 0 10} 


Furnace... 0 
Diesel ah 0 tt 


specced per gall. 
ROSIN— 
avnbith per ton 20/150 2 
RUBBER— aod a4 
St. ribbed 


perlb. 010 
Fine hard para. pezib. 0 11 
SHELLAC— 


TN Orange ... percwt. 50 0 54 


SHY Awe Mo. , $0 MW 


TALLOW— a4 
London town...percwt. 27 0 


TIMBER— { 
Swedish u/s3 x8 ... per std. 

= 23x7 » = 

Sstuw as 8 

Can'da Spruce, Dis.... 4 

Pitchpine .......e-s0+00+ per load 11 

Rio Deals. .....+++++++ per std. 35 

TEE coscocosoconensece per load 27 

Honduras Mahg_ logs ... ¢. ft. : 
” » 

Amer. Oak Boards ...... » @ 

wieits Nees w 3 
Oak Planks ...... e 

oe Ash w ee 


use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 


.14, May 5, 
AM 37 1937 “is 
Cents 
3-45 


» Cabo Contritugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents 


‘spot, per Ib. 3: 72 3-45 3°45 * 
Cotton, ae is 11.63 14-36 13-65. 1 
— ara spot, ai} 


May 12, 
1937 
Cents 
122} 
125} 
45% 33 toleum to 3300, 90, at woe per 
- spot, per Ib. sesesseseseceeescesee ses 
9 POT ID.......ceresrereeveees 
ll spelen” Eat St. Louis, spot, 
Lead, spot, per Ib. sessscessccuesene 
7-62 Tin, * Strath” spot, perlb. ... 
(a) Nominal. 


1% 22% Bit 


104 ue ue .™ 
8-874 15-124 14-02} 13-0, 
9:29 15-35 14-25 

6-75 


4-90 a 6: 75 ow : 
4-60 . . 
46-87 60-874 55-3) 





seen aiecce SosSo” 
eee ee Se eee oe 


f~ 





ene coo e = 





cone nwoe cS 4 : ; wERBSmBReoCoSo Hm H= 


